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INTRODUCTION. 



BY C. C, SHACKFOItD, 



iERTHOLD AUERBACH was bom at 
Nordstetteii, a village in the Wiirteraberg 
part of the Black Forest, on the aSth of 
February, i8i3. And it is interesting, as 
throwing light upon the manner in which some of 
the most seemingly casual observations in his- writ- 
ings are the result of his own personal experience, 
to recur to Eric's storj', in "Villa Eden," of a friend 
of his, born on the aSth of February, who found it 
so troublesome to be continually told; "How for- 
timate that you were not bom on the 39th, for then 
you would have had only one birthday every four 
years." 

His parents were Jewish, and his early studies 
were in the Jewish Theology, at Hechingen and 
Carlsruhe ; but he went afterwards to Stuttgardt, 
where he remained until 1833. He then studied 
at Tiibingen, Munich, and Heidelberg, 

His first essay in literature, which he himself does 
not call a book, was " The Jewish Nation and its 
Recent Literature," It was published in 1S36 ; 
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"Spinoza," in 1837; "Poet and Merchant," in 1839, 
In 1842, he wrote a biographyof Spinoza, to accom- 
pany a translation of his collected works. Up to 
this time, he seems to have been occupied with a line 
of study and thought connected more particularly 
with his Jewish descent ; but, in 1843, he pub- 
lished a work entitled ".Educated Citizens : a book 
for the Thinking Middle Classes." He also wrote, 
this year, " Rudolph and Elizabeth " and " What is 
Happiness?" 

He now entered upon an entirely different career 
as an author, by a happy inspiration devoting him- 
self to tales of German life, which at once gave 
him, not only a German, but a European, reputation. 
They were at once translated into the various lan- 
guages of Nortiiern Europe, and placed him in the 
front rank of writers of fiction. In 1S45-6, he pub- 
lished the " Gevattersmann," or " Godfather," a sort 
of " Poor Richard's Almanac," w^hich w^as, after a 
few years, superseded by his " Volkskalender," or 
" People's Almanac," that has been annually pub- 
lished up to the present time. In 1856 appeared 
"Barfflssle," or " Little Barefoot," and then "Joseph 
in the Sno^v," and " Edelweiss." These were fol- 
lowed by "On the Heights" and "The Country 
House on the Rhine." Besides these books, he has 
written " A Diary in Vienna, from Latour to Win- 
dischgratz," containing an account of his revolu- 
tionary experiences ; and he has also contributed 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

several valuable critical papers on literature and art 
to the periodicals and newspapers. 

Few authors can showr a more worthy record of 
an industrious life and a fertile genius. Each book 
marks a change in the experience of the writer, a 
steady growth in ability to master his intellectual 
materials, and a higher and broader View of literary 
art. He wields, as he advances, a more facile pen, 
and his genius takes up the. crude substances of life 
and nature, moulding them at his will according to 
its own universal laws. He is no longer a Jew^ or a 
German, but an interpreter of universal human 
experience. 

In the preface to an edition of his collected works, 
vi'ritten in 1863, Auerbach says; "On a mild day 
of autumn, like this to-day, twenty-six years ago, I 
wrote the preface to my first book, ' Spinoza.' I little 
imagined then what a path I should pursue, led on 
by the course of events and the impulse of creating. 
I now send forth an enlarged edition of my works, 
as a friendly greeting to the old friends and a wel- 
come to the new. Whenever a new friendship is 
formed between two who have long followed their 
own separate life-patlia, until familiarity and simi- 
larity of taste have united them, it is necessary to 
impart what lies behind tlieir first meeting." 

And this is not an inappropriate preface to this 
collection of tales. Those who have made an 
acquaintance with Auerhach's larger and more ma- 
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ture worka will be glad to see these earlier studies 
for his masterpieces, as we may call them. They 
are sketches in which the germs of his later pro- 
ductions may be clearly traced. Only one of 
them comes, strictly speaking, among his "Village 
Tales," and this has not before been translated into 
English. 

The " Village Tales " are taken, Auerbach him- 
self informs us, from the families of his own native 
village. The first series are comparatively uninter- 
esting, except as lasting pictures of manners and 
phases of provincial life which arc fast disappear- 
ing, and wiU soon be found only in the books 
wherein they have been portrayed. In collecting and 
translating the tales for this volume, it was thought 
better to give such a variety as would be character- 
istic of Auerbach's genius in different directions, 
rather than to repeat the " everlasting peasant," by 
taking them from the earliest village stories. 

Of " Christian Gellert," it has been said by Whit- 
tier : " It is full of beauty and of patiios. I have 
never been able to read it with dry eyes." To many 
others besides the revered poet, in his solitary 
musings, there will come a tone of cheerful encour- 
agement and an exhortation to trust in those real, 
even if unseen, spiritual forces which abide in every 
higher thought, every generous expression, every sin- 
cere purpose for human good. 

The novelist has given a life-like portrait of Gel- 
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lert, who, bom in 1715, and dying in 1769, is a 
prominent name in early German literature. Ger- 
vinus, in his history of German Literature, dwells 
upon the personal peculiarities of the man, entering 
as they did into the general character of his writings 
and making a part of their influence in the national 
literature ; subject to moods of depression, introspec- 
tive, dissatisfied with his own spiritual traits, he 
reminds us of Cowper, who, with his pious experi- 
ences, his fears, and his self-condemnations, tortured 
himself, but enriched our lyric poetry. Gervinus 
says of Gellert, " tiiat he was continually longing 
after a stronger dose of devotional feelings." " He 
blushed bashfully at praise, but felt gratified "at 
receiving it." He trembled from a mingled feeling 
of pain and pleasure on hearing an ode which had 
been written in his eulogy, after a false report of 
his death had been spread. This ode closed by 
saying, " earth weeps, but heaven is glad." He was 
a personal friend to the students, and his lectures 
were thronged, not only by them, but by the mili- 
tary, the nobility, and the citizens. He was con- 
sulted in spiritual matters like a father-confessor, 
and exercised a deep influence over students and a 
large circle of women. 

The " Step-mother" is full of a deep and subtle 
knowledge of character, and is pervaded by a quiet 
spirit of wisdom, showing, better than could be done 
by many long essays, how moral infiuence can be 
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exerted with effect, how disastrous are all conceal- 
ments, and how short-sighted are all worldly wia- 

" Benigna" has heen translated from the " Volks 
Kalender" for 1869, and, short as it is, presents such 
a picture as Auerbach alone succeeds in giving. 
The real end of life is shown without moralizing, 
and highest truths are taught without being di- 
rectly proclaimed. 

The tale of " Rudolph and Elizaheth," Auerbach 
calls "an idyl of cultivated life." It was written 
before the " Village Tales," which are idyls of 
peasant life, and the author himself gives this 
account of it: "On the Rhine, in 1841, soon after 
the translation of Spinoza's collected works, I un- 
dertook to treat individual problems of speculative 
ethics in so called philosophical novels. They were 
to be made up, not so much of events and actual 
conflicts in life, is of conversations and the unfold- 
ing of definite subjects of thought." 

This method, which Auerbach wholly dropped in 
his Milage stones, he has resumed in some degree 
in his latest and most complete work, " The Country 
House on the Rhine." There the two characteris- 
tics of story-telling and philosophic speculation are 
fused together more perfectly than In any other- 
recent German writer of fiction, even if an entire 
commingling of the two into one higher form has 
not been effected. 
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Lessing says that tlie whole secret of novel writing 
is, " Good stories, well told." But as civilization 
becomes more complex, and life more intense and 
varied, a good story includes something more than 
a simple peasant's life, however well it may be told, 
and something more than a series of extraordinary 
catastrophes, however graphically and naturally 
they may he described. To tell a story well is 
something else than to depict external events, paint 
minutely costumes and scenery, and dash the can- 
vas with high colors and grotesque forms. The 
novelist must interest by depicting those characters 
who are moved by the interests of the time. He 
must not so much discuss abstract questions, as 
place the problems before us in living forms and 
with a concrete exis'tence. 

In another of his early prefaces, Auerbach writes : 
" It is nineteen years since I left tliee, my native 
village. The silent attraction of childhood's love 
has now drawn my spirit back to thee, and, with 
indescribable emotions, I call up again the tones 
that have long since died away. Before my win- 
dow rolls the mighty Rhine, that main artery 
of Germany ; a gleam of light, like a ribbon of 
silver, streams along the farther shore, and the 
waves ripple tremulously in the moon-beams. The 
waters of the Neckar, which rustle by my birth- 
place, have been joyfully received into the bosom 
of the great river and are borne by it onward to 
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the sea. So may these pictures of German life, 
which I send out into the fatherland, mingle like a 
rivulet out of my native hills in the great stream of 
German life." 

The pioneer in this field of simple peasant life was 
Immerraann, whose "Miinchhausen" is referred to 
by Auerbach in the story of " Rudolph and Eliza- 
beth." This vein became exhausted, but in it was 
embodied only one side of Auerhach's genius. A 
French critic, St. Rene Taillandier, in 1857, wrote 
of him : " The author of ' Village Stories ' will have 
a success as great as that which attended his early 
efforts, only in undertaking great problems, and 
depicting the vices or the virtues of the real society 
of his times." Fortunately, he has advanced in 
this path. 

The"VolksKalender" tales are marked by all the 
characteristics of his genius, and deserve to be more 
widely known. They are of essential human inter- 
est, and are graphic representations, sometimes 
pathetic and sometimes humorous, of our common 
humanity in a great variety of forms. 

" Erdmutha " is one of the author's most e'"'ctive 
later series of German tales. The reauers of 
Auerbach will meet here in the heroine a type of 
character with which they are already somewhat 
familiar, hut which has traits of its ovra that make 
it interesting and attractive. 

No one can rise from the reading of these stories 
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without a deeper insight into the spiritual laws that 
interpenetrate all human life, and those subtle influ- 
ences of character and temperament which are con- 
tinually operating within and around us. They are 
slcetches that are elsewhere filled out with more 
completeness, but they are valuable in themselves, 
and valuable helps to the full understanding of 
Auerbach's genius as a portrayer of human nature 
and human character. 

It is perliaps proper to state that all the tales 
comprised in this volume are now published in this 
country for tlie first time. 
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CHRISTIAN GELLERT. 



3HREE o'clock had just struck from the tower 
of St. Nicholas, Leipzig, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 2zd, 176S, when a man, wrapped in a 
loose overcoat, came out of the door of the 
University. His countenance was exceed- 
ingly gentle, and on his features cheerfulness still lin- 
gered, for he had been gazing upon a hundred cheerful 
fe<;es ; after him thronged a troop of students, who, hold- 
ing back, allowed him to precede them : the passengers in 
the streets saluted him, and some students, who pressed 
forwards and hurried past him homewards, saluted him 
quite reverentially. He returned their salutations with a 
surprised and almost deprecatory air, and yet he knew, 
and could not conceal from himself that he was one of 
the best beloved, not only in the good city of Leipzig, but 
in all lands for and wide. 

It was Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert, the Poet of 
Fables, Hymns, and Lays, who was just leaving his 
college. 

When we read his Lectures upon Morals, which were 
not printed until after his death, we obtain but a very 
incomplete idea of the great power with which they came 
immediately from Gellert's mouth. Indeed, it was his 
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voice and the touching manner in which he delivered Ris 
Lectures, that made so deep an. impression upon his 
hearers ; and Rabener was right when once he wrote 
to a friend, that " the philanthropic voice " of Gellert 
tieltinged to his words. 

Above all, however, it was the amiable and pure per- 
sonal character of Gellert, which vividly and edifyingly 
impressed young hearts. Gellert was himself the best 
example of pure moral leaching ; and the best which a 
teacher can give his pupils is ^th in the victorious might, 
and the stability of the eternal moral laws. His lessons 
were for the Life, for his Ufe in itself was a lesson. Many 
a victory over the troubles of life, over temptations of 
every kind, aye, many an elevation to nobility of thought, 
and to purity of action, had its origin in that lecture-hall, 
at the feet of Gellert. 

It was as though Gellert felt that it was the last time he 
would deliver these Lectures ; that those words so often 
and so impressively uttered would be heard no more from 
his mouth ; and there was a peculiar sadness, yet a pecu- 
liar strength, in all he said that day. 

He had this day earnestly recommended Modesty and 
Humility ; and it appeared almost offensive to him, that 
people as he ^¥ent should tempt him in regard to these 
very virtues ; for continually he heard men whisper, 
"That is Gellert!" 

What is fame, and what is honor ? A cloak of many 
colors, without warmth, without protection : and now, as 
he walked along, his heart literally froze in his bosom, as 
he confessed to himself that he had as yet done nothing, 
nothing which could give him a feeling of real satisfection. 
Men honored him and loved him : but what was all that 
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worth ? His innermost heart could not be satisfied with 
that ; in his own estimation he deserved no meed of 
praise ; and where, where was tliere any evidence of that 
higher and purer life which he would fain bring about ! 
Then, again, the Spirit would comfort him and say, — 
" Much seed is lost, much falls in stony places, and n^ch 
on good ground and brings forth seven fold." 

His inmost soul heard not the consolation, for his body 
was weak and sore burdened from his youth up, and in 
his latter da]^ yet more than ever : and there are condi- 
tions of the body in which die most elevating words, and 
the cheeriest notes of joy, strike dull and heavy on the 
soul. It is one of the bitterest experiences of life to dis- 
cover how little one man can really be to another. How 
joyous is that youthful freshness which can. believe that, 
by a thought transferred to another's heart, we can induce 
him to become another being, to live according to what 
he must acknowledge true, to throw aside his previous 
delusions, and return to the right path ! 

The youngsters go their way ! Do your words follow 
after ? Whither are they going ? What are now their 
thoughts? What manner of hfe will be theirs? "My 
heart yearns after them, but cannot be with them : oh, 
how happy were those messengers of the Spirit, who cried 
aloud to youth or manhood the words of the Spirit, that 
they must leave their former ways, and thenceforth change 
to. other beings ! Pardon me, O God ! that I would fain 
be like them ; I am weak and vile, and yet, methinks, 
there must be words as yet unheard, unknown — oh! 
where are they, those words which at once lay hold upon 
the soul ? " 

With such heavy thoughts went Gellert away from his 
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the Professor had any commands ; being answered in the 
negative, GSdike retired, and Sauer lighted the lamp upon 
the study-table, " Some letters have arrived," said he, 
as he pointed to several upon the table : Gellert inclined 
his head, and Sauer retired also. Outside, however, he 
stood awhile with Godike, and both spoke sorrowfully o£ 
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the fact that the Professor was evidently again suffering 
severely. "There is a melancholy," said Godike, "and 
it is the most usual, in which the inward depression easily 
changes to displeasure against every one, and the house- 
hold of the melancholic suffers thereby intolerably; for 
the displeasure turns against them, — no one does any 
thing properly, nothing is in its place. How very differ- 
ent is Gellert's melancholy ! Not a soul suffers from it 
but himself, against himself alone g m h ghts 

turn, and towards every other creat w k d 

amiable, and obliging : he bites h h h 

speaks to any one, he is wholly g d ar g d 

self-forgetful." 

Whilst they were talking togeth G g 

in his room, and had lighted a pipe dp E i 

which he would ejtperience in ope h d 

while smoking, he could read them m h m mf 

bly. He reproached himself for sm g w d 

to be injurious to his health, but he q 

up the " horrible practice," as he ca 

He first examined the addresses a 
which had arrived, then quietly op d d h m. 

A fitful smile passed over his feature 
from well known friends, fiill of love d d n b 

from strangers also, who, in all ki h d 

took counsel of him. He read the 1 fi y 

applause, first hastily, that he mig h h 

reading them again, and that he m gh k 

once ; and when he had read a friend's Jetter for the 
second time, he sprang from his seat and cried, " Thank 
God ! thank God ! that I am so fortunate as to have such 
friends ! " To his inwardly diiEdent nature, these helps 
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w a requirement ; they served to cheer him, and 

who did not know him called his joy at the 
p praise. — conceit ; it was, on the contrary, the 

tn n d ty. How often did he sit there, and all that 
he !iad taught and written, all that he had ever been to 
men in word and deed, feded, vanished, and died away, 
and he appeared to himself but a useless servant of the 
world. His friends he answered immediately ; and as his 
inward melancholy vanished, and the philanthropy, nay, 
the sprightliness of his soul beamed forth, when he was 
among men and looked in a living face, so was it also 
with his letters. When he bethought him of the friends 
to whom he was writing, he not only acquired tranquillity, 
that virtue for which his whole life long he strove ; but his 
Joving nature received new life, and only by slight intima- 
tions did he betray the heaviness and dejection which 
weighed upon his soul. He was, in the full sense of the 
word, "philanthropic," in the sight of good men ; and in 
thoughts for their welfare, there was for him a real happi- 
ness, and a joyous animation. 

When, however, he had done writing, and felt lonely 
again, the gloomy spirits came back : he had seated him- 
selt wishing to r^se his thoughts for composing a sacred 
song ; but he was ill at ease, and had no power to express 
that inward, firm, and self-rejoicing might of faith which 
lived in him. Again and again the scoffers and free- 
thinkers rose up before his thoughts ; he must refute 
their objections, and not until that was done did he become 
himself 

It is a hard position, when a creative spirit cannot for- 
get the adversaries which on all sides oppose him in the 
world : they come unsummoned to the room and will not 
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beevpelled; they peer over the shoulder, and tug at tlie 
hand which fain would write; they turn images upside 
down, and distort the thoughts ; and here and there, from 
ceiling and wall, they grin, and scoff^ and oppose : and 
what was just gushing as an aspiration from the soul, is 
converted to a confused absurdity. 

At such a time, the spirit, courageous and self-depend- 
ent, must take refuge in itself and show a firm front to a 
world of foes. 

A strong nature boldly hurls his inkstand at the Devil's 
head ; goes to battle with his opponents with words both 
written and spoken ; and keeps his own individuality free 
from the perplexities with which opponents disturb all 
that has been previously done, and make the soul unstead- 
fast and unnerved for what is to come. 

Gellert was no batthng, defiant nature, which relies 
upon itself; he did not hurl his opponents down and go 
his way ; he would convince them, and so they were always 
ready to encounter him. And as the applause of his 
friends rejoiced him, so the opposition of his enemies 
could sink him in deep dejection. Besides, he had always 
been weakly ; he had, as he himself complained, in addi- 
tion to frequent coughs, and a pain in his loins, a continual 
gnawing and pressure in the centre of his chest, which 
accompanied him from his first rising in the morning until 
he slept at night. 

Thus he sat for a while, in deep dejection : and, as often 
before, his only wish was, that God would give him grace 
whereby when his hour was come, he might die piously 
and tranquilly. 

It was past midnight when he sought his bed and 
extinguished his light. 
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And the buckets at the well go up and go down. 

About the same hour, in Duben Forest, the rustic Chris- 
topher was rising from his bed. As with steel and flint he 
scattered sparks upon the tinder, in kindling himself a 
light, his wife, awaking, cried : 

" Why that heavy sigh ? " 

"Ah ! life is a burden : I'm the most harassed mortal 
in the world. The pettiest office-clerk may now be abed 
in peace, and needn't break off his sleep, while I must go 
out and brave wind and weather." 

"Be content," replied his wife; "why, I dreamt you 
had actually been made magistrate, and wore something 
on your head like a king's crown." 

" Oh ! you women ; as though what you see isn't 
enough, you like to chatter about what you dream." 

"Light the lamp, too," said his wife, "and I'll get up 
and make you a nice porridge." 

The peasant, putting a candle in his lantern, went to the 
stable ; and after he had given some fodder to the horses, 
he seated himself upon the manger. With his hands 
squeezed between his knees and his head bent down, he 
reflected over and over again what a wretched existence 
he had of it. "Why," thought he, "are so many men so 
wel!-oft^ so comfortable, whilst you must be always toiling ? 
What care I if envy be not a virtue?- — and yet I'm not 
envious, I don't grudge others being well-off, only I should 
like to be well-off too: oh, for a quiet, easy life ! Am I 
not worse off than a horse ? He gets his fodder at the 
proper time, and takes no care about it. Why did my 
fether make my brother a minister ? He gets his salary 
without any trouble, sits in a warm room, has no care in 
the world ; and I must slave, and torment myself." 
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Strange to say, his very next Ihouglit, that he would 
like to be made local magistrate, he would in no ivise 
confess to himself. 

He sat still a long while ; then he went back again to the 
sitting-room, past the kitchen, where the fire was burning 
cheerily. He seated himself at the table and waited for 
his morning-porridge. On the table lay an open book ; 
his children had been reading it the previous evening: 
involuntarily taking it up, he began to read. Suddenly he 
started, rubbed his eyes, and then read again. How 
comes this verse here just at this moment? He kept his 
hand upon the book, and so easily had he caught the 
words, that he repeated them to himself softly with his 
lips, and nodded several times, as much as to say : " That's 
true!" And he said aloud; "It's all there together; 
short and sweet ! " and he was still staring at it, when 
his wife brought in the smoking porridge. Taking ofi 
his cap, he folded his hands and said aloud : — 



The wife looked at her husband witli amazement. What 
a strange expression was upon his face ! And as he sat 
down and began to eat, she said : " What is the meaning 
of that grace ? What has come to you ? Where did you 
find it ? " 

" It is the best of all graces, the very best, — real God's 
word. Yes, and all your-Iife you've never made such nice 
porridge before. You must have put something special 

" I don't know what you' mean. Stop ! There's the book 
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lying there — ah ! that's it — ■ and it's by Gellerf, of Leip- 
zig." 

" What ! Gellert, of Leipzig ! Men with ideas like that 
don't live now ; there may have been such, a thousand 
years ago, in holy lands, not among us ; those are the 
words of a saint of old." 

" And I teU you they are by Gellert, of Leipzig, of 
whom your brother has told us ; in fact, he was his tutor, 
and haven't you heard how pious and good he is ? " 

" I wouldn't have believed that such men still lived, and 
so near us, too, as Leipzig." 

" Well, but those who lived a thousand years ago were 
also once living creatures : and over Leipzig is just the 
same heaven, and the same sun shines, and the same God 
rules, as over all other cities." 

" Oh ! yes, my brother has an apt pupil in you ! " 

" Well, and why not ? I've treasured up all he told us of 
Professor Gellert." 

" Professor 1 " 

" Yes, Professor ! " 

" A man with such a proud, new-fangled title couldn't 
write any thing like that ! " 

" He didn't give himself the title, and he is poor enough 
withal ! and how hai-d it has fared with him ! Even from 
childhood he has been well acquainted with poverty ; his 
father was a poor minister in Haynichen, with thirteen 
children; and Gellert, when quite a little fellow, was 
obliged to be a copying office-clerk : who can tell whether 
he didn't then contract that physical weakness of his ? 
And now, that he's an old man, things will never go better 
with him ; he has often no wood, and must be pinched 
with cold. It is with him, perhaps, as with that student of 
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whom your brother has told us, who is as poor as a rat, 
and yet must read ; and so in winter he lies in. bed with 
an empty stomach, until day is far advanced ; and he has 
his book before him, and first he takes out one hand to 
hold his book, and then, when that is numb with cold, the 
other. Ah! tongue cannot tell how poorly the man must 
live; and yet your brother has told me, if he has but a 
few pounds, he doesn't think at all of himself; he always 
looks out for one still poorer than he is, and then gives all 
away ; and he's always engaged in aiding and assisting 
others. Oh! dear, and yet he is so poor ! Maybe at this 
moment he is hungry and cold; and he is said to be in ill- 
health, besides." 

"Wife, I would willingly do the man a good turn if I 
conld. If, now, he had some land, I would plough, and 
sow, and reap, and carry, and thresh by the week together 
for him. I should like to pay him attention in such a way 
that he might know there was at least one who cared for 
him. But his profession is one in which ! can't be of any 

" Well, just seek him out and speak with him once; you 
are going to-day, you know, with your wood to Leipzig. 
Seek him out and thank him ; that sort of thing does such 
a man's heart good, Anybody can see him." 

" Yes, yes; I should like much to see him, and hold out 
to him my hand, — but not empty : I wish I had some- 

" Speak to your brother, and get him to give you a note 

" No, no ; say nothing to my brother; but it might be 
possible for me to meet him in the street. Give me my 
Sunday coat ; it will come to no harm under my cloak." 
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When his wife brought him the coat, she said : — " If, 
now, Gellert had a wife, or a household of his own, one 
might send him something; but your brother says he is a 
bachelor, and lives quite alone." 

Christopher had never before so cheerily harnessed 
his horses and put them to his wood-laden wagon ; for a 
long while he had not given his hand so gayly to his wife 
at parting as to-day. Now he started with his heavily- 
laden vehicle through the village; the wheels creaked and 
crackled in the snow. At the parsonage he stopped, and 
looked away yonder where his brother was still sleeping; 
he thought he would v/ake him and tell him his intention: 
but suddenly he whipped up his horses, and continued his 
route. He wouldn't yet bind himself to his intention — 
perchance it was but a passing thought; he doesn't own 
that to himself, but he says to himself that he will surprise 
his brother with the news of what he has done ; and then 
his thoughts wandered away to the good man still sleeping 
yonder in the city; and he hummed the verse to himself 
in an old familiar tune. 

Wonderfully in life do effects manifest themselves, of 
which we have no trace. Gellert, too, heard in his dreams 
a singing ; he knew not what it was, but it rang so consol- 
ingly, so joyously! . . . Christopher drove on, and 
he felt as though a bandage had been taken from his 
eyes ; he reflected what a nice house, what a bonny wife 
and rosy children he had, and how warm the cloak which 
he had thrown over him was, and how well off were both 
man and beast; and through the still night hedrove along, 
and beside him sat a spirit ; but not an Ulusion of the 
brain, suchasinoldentimemenconjuredup to their terror; 
a good spirit sat beside him — beside the woodman who, 
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his whole life long, had never believed that any thing could 
have power over him but what had hands and feet 

It is said, that on troublous nights, evil spirits settle upon 
the necks of men, and belabor them so that they gasp and 
sweat for very terror ; quite another sort which it was to- 
day sat by the woodman ; and his heart was warm, and its 
beating quick. 

In ancient times, men also carried loads of wood through 
the night, that heretics might be burned thereon ; these 
men thought they were doing 3 good deed in helping to 
execute justice; and who can say how painful it was to 
their hearts, when they were forced to think: To-morrow, 
on this wood which, now you carry, will shriek, and 
crackle, and gasp, a human being like yourself? Who 
can tell what black spirits settled on the necks of those 
who bore the wood to make the funeral-pile ? How very 
different was it to-day with our woodman Christopherl 

And earlier still, in ancient times, men brought wood to 
the temple, whereon they offered victims in the honor of 
God; and, according to their notions, they did a good 
deed : for when words can no longer suffice to express the 
fervency of the heart, it gladly offers what it prizes, what 
it dearly loves, as a proof of its devotion, of the earnest- 
ness of its intent. 

How differently went Christopher from the Duben For- 
es^ upon his way! He knew not whether he were in- 
tending to bring a purer offering than men had brought in 
by-gone ages; but his heart grew warm within him. 

It was day as he arrived before the gates of Leipzig. 
Here there met him a funeral-procession; behind the bier 
the scholars of St. Thomas, in long black cloaks, were 
chanting. Christopher stopped, and raised his hat. 
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Whom were they burying? Supposing it were Gellert! 
Yes, surely he thought, it is he; and how gladly, said he 
to himself, wou]d you now have done him a kindness, — 
aye, even given him your wood? Yes, indeed, you would 
and now he is dead, and you cannot give him any help! 

As soon as the train had passed, Christopher asked who 
was being buried, It was a simple burgher, it was not 
Gellert; and in the deep breath which Christopher drew 
lay a double signification ; on the one hand, was joy that 
Gellert was not dead ; on the other, a still small voice 
whispered to him that he had now really promised to give 
him the wood: ah! but whom had he promised? — him- 
self; and it is easy to argue with one's own conscience. 

Superstition babbles of conjuring-spells, by which, with- 
out the co-operation of the patient, the evil spirit can be 
summarily ejected. It would be convenient if one had 
that power, but, in truth, it is not so: it is long ere the 
evil desire and the evil habit are removed from the soul 
into which they have nestled ; and the will, for a long while 
in bondage, must co-operate, if a releasing spell from with- 
out is to set the prisoner free. One can only be guided, 
but himself must move his feet- 

As Christopher now looked about him, he found that he 
had stopped close by an inn; he drove his load a little 
aside, went into the parlor, and drank a glass of warmed 
beer. There was already a goodly company, and not fer 
from Christopher sat a husbandman with his son, a stu- 
dent here, who was telling him how there had been lately 
quite a stir. Professor Gellert had been ill, and riding a 
well-trained horse had been recommended for his health. 
Now Prince Henry of Prussia, during the Seven Years' 
War, at the occupation of Leipzig, had sent him a pie- 
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bald, that had died a short time as^o ; and the Elector, 
hearing of it, had sent Gellert from Dresden another — a. 
chestnut — with golden bridle, blue velvet saddle, and gold- 
embroidered housings. Half the city had assembled 
when the groom, a man with iron-gray hair, brought the 
horse ; and for several days it was to be seen at the stable ; 
but Gellert dared not mount il, it was so young and high- 
spirited. The rustic now asked his son, whether the 
Professor did not make money enough to procure a horse 
of his own, to which the son answered, — " Certainly not. 
His salary is but 125 dollars, and his further gains are in- 
considerable. His Lectures on Morals he gives pubUcly, 
('. £., gratis, and he has hundreds of hearers; and, there- 
fore, at his other lectures, which must be paid for, he has 
so many the fewer. To be sure, he has now and then 
presents from grand patrons ; but no one gives him, once 
and for all, enough to live upon, and to have all over with 
a single acknowledgment." 

Our triend Christopher started as he heard this ; he had 
quite made up his mind to take Gellert the wood; but he 
had yet to do it. How easy were virtue, if will and deed 
were the same thing ! if performance could immediateiy 
succeed to the moment of burning enthusiasm ! But one 
must make way over obstacles ; over those that outwardly 
li,e in one's path, and over those that are hidden deep in 
the heart ; and negligence has a thousand very cunning 
advocates. 

How many go forth, prompted by good intentions, but 
let little hindrances turn them from their way — entirely 
from their way of life ! In front of the house Christopher 
met other woodmen whom he knew, and — " Yon are 
stirring betimes ! " " Prices are good to-day ! " " But 
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little comes to tlie market now ! " was the cry from all 
sides. Christoplier wanted to say that all that didn't con- 
cern him, but he was ashamed to confess what his design 
was, and an inward voice told liim he must not lie. With- 
out answering he joined the rest, and wended his way to 
the market; and on the road he thought, — ^" There are 
Peter, and Godfrey, and John, who have seven times your 
means, and not one of them,, I'm sure, would think ot 
doing any thing of this kind; why will you be the kind- 
hearted fool? Stay! what matters it what others do or 
leave undone ? Everyman shall answer for himself Yes, 
but go to market — it is better it should be so ; yes, cer- 
tainly, much better : sell your wood — who knows ? perhaps 
he doesn't want it — and take him the proceeds, or at 
least Ihe greater portion. But is the wood still yours? 
You have, properly speaking, already given it away; it has 
only not been taken from your keeping." , , . 

There are people who cannot give; they can only let a 
thing be taken either by the hand of chance, or by urgency 
and entreaty. Christopher had such fast hold of possession, 
that it was only after sore wrestling that he let go; and 
yet his heart was kind, at least to-day it was so disposed, 
but the tempter whispered, — "It is not easy to find so 
good-natured a fellow as you. How readily would you 
have given, had the man been in want, and your good 
intention must go for the deed." Still, on the other hand, 
there was something in him which made opposition, — an 
echo from those hours, when, in the still night, he was 
driving hither, — -and it burned in him like sacred iire, 
and it said, " You must now accomplish what you in- 
tended. Certainly no one knows of it, and you are 
responsible to no one ; b\it you know of it yourself, and 
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One above you knows, and how shall you be justified?" 
And he said to himself, "I'll stand by this: look, it is 
just nine ; if no one ask the price of your wood until ten 
o'clock, until the stroke of ten, — until it has done strik- 
ing, 1 mean ; if no one ask, then the wood belongs to 
Professor Gellert: but if a buyer come, then it is a sign 
that you need not ^should not give it away. There, that's 
all settled. But how? what means this? Can you make 
your good deed dependent on such a chance as this ? No, 
no; I don't mean it. But yet ^ yet — only for a joke, I'll 
try it." 

Temptation kept hira turning as it were in a circle, and 
still he stood with an apparently quiet heart by his wagon 
in the market The people who heard him muttering in 
this way io himself looked at him with wonder, and passed 
by him to another wagon, as though he had not been 
there. It struck nine. Can you wait patiently another 
hour ? Christopher hghted his pipe, and looked calmly 
on, while this and that load was driven off It struck 
the quarter, half-hour, three-quarters. Christopher now 
put his pipe in his pocket; it had long been cold, and 
his hands were aim t f 11 1 ' bl d h d ru h d to 

his heart. Now its k h f lb k f ke. 

At first he count tl h fan d h 1 ad I a 

stroke and miscalcu d E h 1 ta 1 1 n- 

tarily, he said to h If 1 1 d ii 1 d ki g, , 

"You're wrong; it H nd 

that he might not se h d 1 I h h d f le 

time, with his hands upon the wagon-rack, gaang at the 
wood. He knew not how long he had been thus stand- 
ing, when some one tapped him on the shoulder, and said, 
" How much for the load of wood?" 
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Christopher turned round : there was an odd look of 
irresolution in his eyes as he said: "Eh? eh? what time 

" Half-past ten." 

"Then the wood is now no longer mine — at least to 
sell : " and, collecting himself, he became suddenly warm, 
andwithfirm hand turned his horses round, and begged the 
woodmen who accompanied him to point him out the way 
to the house with the " Schwarz Brett," Dr. Junius's, 
There he delivered a fiill load ; at each log he took out of 
the wagon, he smiled oddly. The wood-measurer meas- 
ured the wood carefully, turning each log and placing it 
exactly, that there might not be a crevice anywhere. 

"Why are you so over-particular to-day, pray?" asked 
Christopher, and he received for answer: 

" Professor Gellert must have a fair load ; every shaving 
kept back from him were a sin." 

Christopher laughed aloud, and the wood- measurer 
looked at him with amazement; for such particularity 
generally provoked a quarrel. Christopher had still some 
logs over; these he kept by him on the wagon. At this 
moment the servant Sauer came up, and asked to whom 
the wood belonged. 

" To Professor Gellert," answered Christopher. 

"The man's mad! it isn't true. Professor Gellert has 
not bought any wood ; it is my business to look after 
that." 

" He has not bought it, and yet it is his ! " cried Chris- 
topher. 

Sauer was on the point of giving the mad peasant a 
hearty scolding, raising his voice so much the louder, as 
it was striking eleven by St. Nicholas. At this moment, 
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however, he became suddenly mute ; for yonder from the 
University there came, with tired ga.it, a man of a noble 
countenance: at every step he made, oa this side and on 
that, off came the hats and the caps of the passers-by, 
and Sauer simply called out, " There comes the Professor 
himself." 

What a peculiar expression passed over Christopher's 
face I He looked at the new-comer, and so earnest was 
his gaze, that Gellert, who always walked with his head 
bowed, suddenly looked up. Christopher said ; " Mr. 
Gellert, I am glad to see you still alive." 

" I thank you," said Gellert, and made as though he 
would pass on ; but Christopher stepped up closer to him, 
and, stretching out his hand to him, said ; " I have taken 
the liberty — I should like — will you give me your hand, 
Mr. Gellert ? " 

Gellert drew his long thin hand out of his muff and 
placed it in the hard oaken-like hand of the peasant ; and 
at this moment, when the peasant's hand lay in the schol- 
ar's palm, as one felt the other's pressure in actual living 
grasp, there took place, though die mortal actors in the 
scene were all unconscious of it, a renewal of that healthy 
life which alone can make a people one. 

How long had the learned world, wrapped up in itself 
separated from the fellow-men around, thought in Latin, 
felt as foreigners, and lived buried in contemplation of 
by-gone worlds ! From the time of Gellert commences 
the ever-increasing unity of good-fellowship throughout 
all classes of life, kept up by mutual giving and receiving. 
As the scholar — as the solitary poet endeavors to work 
upon others by lays that quicken, and songs that incite, 
so he in his turn is a debtor to his age, and the lonely 
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thinking and writing become the properfy of all ; but the 
efiects are not seen in a moment ; for higher than the 
most highly gifted spirit of any single man is the spirit of 
a nation. With the pressure which Gellert and the peas- 
ant exchanged commenced a mighty change in universal 
life, which never more can cease to act. 

" Permit me to enter your room ? " said Christopher, 
and Gellert nodded assent. He was so courteous that he 
motioned to the peasant to enter first ; however, Sauer 
went close after him : he thought it must be a madman ; 
he must protect his master ; the man looked just as if he 
were drunk. Gellert, with his amanuensis, Godike, fol- 
lowed them. 

Gellert, however, felt that the man must be actuated by 






: he bade the others retire, and took Chris- 



topher alone into his study ; and, as he clasped his left 
with his own right hand, he asked: "Well, my good 
fiiend, what is your business?" 

"Eh? oh! nothing — I've only brought you a load of 
wood there — a fair, full load; however, I'll give you the 
few logs which. I have in my wagon, as well." 

"My good man, my servant Sauer looks after buying 
my wood." 

" It is no question of buying. No, my dear sir, I give 
it to you." 

" Give it to me ? Why me particularly ? " 

" Oh ! sir, you do not know at all what good you do, 
what good you have done me ; and my wife was right : 
why should there not be really pious men in our day too ? 
Surely the sun still shines as he shone thousands of years 
ago ; all is now the same as then ; and the God of old is 
still living." 
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"Cerlainly, certainly; I am glad to see you so pious." 
"Ah I believe me, dear sir, I am. not always so pious ; 
and that I am so disposed to-day, is owing to you. We 
have no more confessionals now, but I can confess to you ; 
and you have taken a heavier load from my heart than a 
wagon-load of wood. Oh! sir, I am not what 1 was. In 
my early days I was a high-spirited, merry lad, and out 
in the field, and in-doors ia the inn and the spinning- 
room, there was none who could sing against me ; but 
that is long past. What has a man on whose head the 
grave-blossoms are growing," and he pointed to his gray 
head, " to do with all that trash ? And besides, the Seven 
Years' War has put a stop to all our singing. But last 
night, in the midst of the fearful cold, I sang a lay set ex- 
pressly for me — -all old tunes go to it : and it seemed to 
me as tliough I saw a sign-post which pointed 1 know 
not whither — or, nay, I do know whither." And now 
the peasant related how discontented and unhappy in 
mind he had been, and how the words in the lay had all 
at once raised his spirits and accompanied liim upon the 
journey, like a good fellow who talks to one cheerfully. 

At this part of the peasant's tale, Gellert folded his 
hands in silence, and the peasant concluded : " How I 
always envied others, I cannot now think why ; but you 
I do envy, sir : I should like to be as you." 

And Gellert answered : " I thank God, and rejoice 
greatly that my writings have been of service to you. 
Think not so well of me. Would God I were realiy the 
good man I appew in your eyes ! I am far from being * 
such as I should, such as I would fain be. I write my 
books for my own improvement also, to show myself as 
well as others what manner of men we should be." 
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Laughing, the peasant replied; "You put me in mind 
of the story my poor mother used to tell of the old min- 
ister ; he stood up once in the pulpit and said : ' IVTy dear 
friends, 1 speak not only for you, but for myself also ; I, 
too, have need of it.' " 

Christopher laughed outrageously when he had finished, 
and Gellert smiled, and said; "Yes, whoever in the dark- 
ness lighteth another with a lamp, lighteth himself also ; 
and the light is not part of ourselves, — it is put into our 
hands by Hira who hath appointed the suns their courses." 

The peasant stood speechless, and looked upon the 
ground: there was something within him which took 
away the power of looking up ; he was only conscious 
that it ill became him to laugh so loudly just now, when 
he told the story of the old minister. 

A longer pause ensued, and Gellert seemed to be lost 
in reflection upon this reference to a minister's work, for 
he said half to himself; "Oh! how would it fulfil my 
dearest wish to be a village-pastor ! To move about 
among my people, and really be one with them ; the friend 
of their souls my whole life long, never to lose them out 
of my sight ! Yonder goes one whom I have led into the 
right way ; there another, with whom I still wrestle, but 
whom I shall assuredly save ; and in them all the teaching 
lives which God proclaims by me. Did I not think that 
I should be acting against my duty, 1 would this moment 
choose a country life for the remnant of my days. When 
I look from my window over the country, I have before 
me the broad sky, of which we citizens know but little, a 
scene entirely new ; there I stand and lose myself for 
half-an-hoar in gazing and in thinking. Yes, good friend, 
envy no man in the rank of scholars. Look at me ; 1 am 
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almost always ill ; and what a burden is a sickly body ! 
How strong, on the contrary, are you ! I am never hap- 
pier than when, without being rernarked, I can watch a 
dinner-table thronged by hungry men and maids. Even 
if these folks be not generally so happy as their superiors, 
at table they are certainly happier." 

"Yes, sir; we relish our eating and drinking. And, 
lately, when felling and sorting that wood below, I was 
more than usually lively; it seems as though I had a 
notion I was to do some good with it." 

"And must 1 permit you to make me a present?" asked 
Gellert, resting his chin upon his left hand. 

The peasant answered, " It is not worth talking about." 

" Nay, it might be well worth talking about ; but I ac- 
cept your present. It is pride not to be ready to accept a 
gift. Is not all we have a gift from God ? And what one 
man gives another, he gives, as is most appropriately said, 
for God's sake. Were ! yourminister, I should be pleased 
to accept a present from you. You see, good friend, we 
men have no occasion to thank each other. You have 
given rae nothing of yours, and I have given you nothing 
of mine. That the trees grow in the forest is none of 
your doing, it is the work of the Creator and Preserver of 
the world ; and the soil is not yours ; and the sun and the 
rain are not yours ; they all are the works of His hand ; and 
if, perchance, I have some healthy thoughts rising up in my 
soul, which benefit my fellow-men, it is none of mine, it is 
His doing. The word is not mine, and the spirit is not 
mine ; and I am but an instrument in His hand. There- 
fore one man needs not to utter words of thanks to his 
fellow, if every one would but acknowledge who it really is 
that gives." 
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The peasant looked up in astonishment. Gellert re- 
marked it, and saidi "Understand me aright. I thank 
you from my heart ; you have done a kind action. But 
that the trees grow is none of yours, and it is none of 
mine that thoughts arise in me ; every one simply tills his 
field, and tends his woodland, and the honest, assiduous 
toil he gives thereto is his virtue. That you felled, 
loaded, and brought the wood, and wish no recompense 
for your latior, is very thankworthy. My wood was more 
easily felled ; but those still nights which I and all of my 
calling pass in heavy thought — who can tell what toil 
there is in them? There is in the world an adjustment 
which no one sees, and which but seldom discovers itself; 
and this and that shift thither and hither, and the scales of 
the balance become even, and then ceases all distinction 
between 'mine' and 'thine,' and in the still forest rings 
an axe for me, and in the silent night my spirit thinks and 
my pen writes for you." 

The peasant passed both his hands over his temples, 
and his look was as though he said to himself, " Where 
are you? Are you still in the world? Is it a mortal 
man who speaks to you? Are you in Leipzig, in that 
populous city where men jostle one anotlier for gain and 

Below might be heard the creaking of the saw as the 
wood was being sundered : and now the near-horse neighs, 
and Christopher is in the world again. "It may injure 
the horse to stand so long in tlie cold; and no money for 
the wood! but perhaps a sick horse to take home into the 
bargain; that would be too much," he thought. 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Professor," said he — he had his hat 
under his arm, and was rubbing his hands — ■ " yes, I am 
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delighted with what I have done; and I value the lesson, 
believe me, more than ten loatls of wood: and never shall 
I forget you to my dying day. And though I see you are 
not so poor as ! had imagined, still I don't regret it. Oh ! 
no, certainly not at all." 

" Ehl did you think me so very poor, then?" 

"Yes, miserably poor." 

" 1 have always been poor, but God has never suffered 
me to be a single day without necessaries. I have in the 
world much happiness which I have not deserved, and 
much unhappiness I have not, which perchance I have 
deserved. I have found much fevor with both high and 
low, for which I cannot sufficiently thank God. And now 
tell me, cannot I give you something, or obiain something 
for you? You are local magistrate, I presume?" 

"Why so?" 

" You look like it; you might be," 

Christopher had taken his hat into his hands, and was 
crumpling it up now; he half closed his eyes, and with a 
sly inquiring glance, he peered at Gellert. Suddenly, 
however, the expression of his face changed, and the mus- 
cles quivered, as he said : " Sir, what a man are you ! How 
you can dive into the recesses of one's heart! I have 
really pined night and day, and been cross with the whole 
world, because 1 could not be magistrate, and you, sir, you 
have actually helped to overcome that in me. Oh I sir, as 
soon as I read that verse in your book, I had an idea, and 
now I see still more plainly that you must be a man of 
God, who can pluck the heart from one's bosom, and turn 
it round and round. I had thought I could never have 
another moment's happiness, if my neighbor, Hans Gott- 
lieb should be magistrate : and with that verse of yours, it 
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has been with me as when, one calms the blood with a 
magic spell." 

" Well, my good friend, I am rejoiced to hear it; be- 
lieve me, every one has in himself alone a whole host to 
govern. What can so strongly urge men to wish to gov- 
ern others? What can it profit you to be local magis- 
trate, when to accomplish your object you must perhaps 
do something wrong? What were the fame, not only of a 
village, but even of the whole world, if you could have no 
self-respect? Let it suffice for you to perform your daily 
duties with uprightness ; let your joys be centred in your 
■wife and children, and you will be happy. What need 
you more? Think not that honor and station would make 
you happy. Rejoice, and again I say, rejoice : ' a con- 
tented spirit is a continual feast.' I often whisper this to 
myself when I feel disposed to give way to dejection ; and 
although misery be not our feult, yet lack of endurance 
and of patience in misery is undoubtedly our fault." 

" I would my wife were here too, that she also might 
hear this ; I grudge myself the hearing of it all alone ; I 
cannot remember it all properly, and yet I should like to 
tell it to her word for word. Who would have thought, 
that, by standing upon a load of wood, one could get a 
peep into heaven !" 

Gellert in silence bowed his head ; and afterwards he 
said: "Yes, rejoice in your deed, as I do in your giit. 
Your wood is sacrificial- wood. In olden time — and it 
was right in principle, because man could not yet offer 
prayer and thanks in spirit — it was a custom and ordi- 
nance to bring something from one's possessions, as a 
proof of devotion: this was a sacrifice. And the more im- 
portant the gift to be given, or the request to be granted, 
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the more costly was the sacrifice. Our God will have no 
victims ; but whatsoever you do unto one of the least of 
His, you do unto Him. Such are our sacrifices. My dear 
friend, from my heart I thank you i for you have done me 
a kindness, in that you have given me a real, undeniable 
proof, that my words have penetrated your heart, and that 
I do not live on for nothing : and treasure it up in your 
heart, that you have caused real joy to one who is often, 
very often, weighed down with heaviness and sorrow. You 
have not only kindled bright tapers upon my Christmas- 
tree, but the tree itself bums, gives light, and warms : the. 
bush bums, and is not consumed, which is an image of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and its admonition to trust 
in the Most High in this wilderness of life, in mourning 
and in woe. Oh ! my dear friend, I have been nigh unto 
death. What a solemn, quaking stride is the stride into 
eternity ! What a difierence between ideas of j^eath in 
the days of health, and on the brink of the grave ! And 
how shall I show myself worthy of longer life ? By learu- 
ing better to die. And, mark, when I sit here in solitude 
pursuing my thoughts, keeping some and driving away 
others, then I can think, that in distant valleys, upon dis- 
tant mountains, there are living men who carry my 
thoughts within their hearts ; and for them I live, and 
they are near and dear to me, till one day we shall meet 
where there is no more parting, no more separation. 
Peasant and scholar, let us abide as we are. Give me 
your hand — farewell ! " 

And once ag^n, the soft and the hard hand were clasped 
together, and Christopher really trembled as Gellert laid 
his hand upon his shoulder. They shook hands, and 
therewith something touched the heart of each more im- 
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pressively, more completely, than ever words could touch 
it. Christopher got down stairs without knowing how : 
below, he tlirew down the exlra logs of wood, which he 
had kept back, with a clatter from the wagon, and then 
drove briskly from the city. Not till he arrived at Lin- 
denthal, did he allow himself and his horses rest or food. 
He had driven away empty : he had nothing on his wagon, 
nothing in his purse ; and yet who can tell what treasures 
he took home ; and who can tell what inextinguishable 
fire he lefi behind him yonder, by that lonely scholar ! 

Gellert, who usually dined at his brother's, to-day had 
dinner brought into his own room, remained quite alone, 
and did -not go out again ; he had experienced quite 
enough excitement, and society he had in his own thoughts. 
Oh ! to find that there are open, susceptible hearts, is a 
blessing to him that writes in solitude, and is as wondrous 
to him as though he dipped his pen in streams of sun- 
shine, and as if all he wrote were Light The rain-drop 
which falls from the cloud cannot tell upon what plant it 
drops; there is a quickening power in it, but for what? 
And a thought which finds expression from a human 
heart ; an action, nay, a whole life is like the rdn-drop 
falling from the cloud : the whole period of a life endures 
no longer than the rain-drop needs for falling. And as for 
knowing where your lite is continued, how your work pro- 
ceeds, you cannot attain to that. 

And in the night all was still around : nothing was 
astir ; the whole earth was simple rest, as Gellert sat in 
his room by his lonely lamp ; his hand lay upon an open 
book, and his eyes were fixed upon the empty air ; and on 
a sudden came once more upon him that melancholy 
gloom, which so easily resumes its place after more than 
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It is as though the soul, suddenly elevated above all, 
must still remember the heaviness it but now experienced, 
though that expresses itself as tears of joy in the eye. 

In Gellert, however, this melancholy had a more pecu- 
liar phase ; a sort of timidity had rooted itself in him, con- 
nected with his weak chest, and that secret gnawing pain 
in his head ; it was a fearflilness which his manner of life 
only tended to increase. Surrounded though he was by 
nothing but love and admiration in the world, he could 
not divest himself of the fear that all which is most hor- 
rible and terrible would burst suddenly upon him : and so 
he gazed fixedly before him. He passed his hand over 
his face, and with an effort concentrated his looks and 
tlioughts upon surrounding objects, saying to himself al- 
most aloud : " How comforting is light ! Were there no 
light from without to illumine objects for ua, we should 
perish in gloom, in the shadows of night And Light is a 
gentle friend that watches by us, and, when we are sunk 
in sorrow, points out to us that the world is still here, that 
it calls and beckons us, and requires of us duty and cheer- 
ftilness. 'You must not be lost in self,' it says; 'see! 
the world is still here : ' and a friend beside us is as a 
light which illumines surrounding objects ; we cannot for- 
get them, we must see them and mingle with them. How 
hard is life, and how little I accomplish ! I would fain 
awaken the whole world to goodness and to love ; but my 
voice is weak, my strength is insufficient ; how insignifi- 
cant is all I do ! " 

'And now he rose up and strode across the room ; and 
he stood at the hearth where the lire was burning, made 
of wood given to him that very day, and his thoughts' 
reverted to the man who had given it. Why had he not 
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asked his name ; and where he came from ? Perchance 
he might have been able in thought to follow him all the 
way, as he drove home ; and now . . . but yet 'tis more, 
'tis better as it is : it is not an individual, it is not So-and- 
so, who has shown his gratitude, but all the world by the 
mouth of one. " The kindnesses I receive," he thoiight, 
"are indeed trials i but yet I ought to accept them with 
thanks. I will tty henceforth to be a benefactor to others 
as others are to me, without display, and with grateful 
thanks to God, our highest benefector : this will I do, and 
search no further for the why and for the wherefore." 
And once more a voice spoke within him, and he stood 
erect, and raised his arms on high. " Who knows," he 
thought, "whether at this moment I have not been in this 
or that place, to this or that man, a brother, a friend, a 
comforter, a saviour ; and from house to house, may be, 
my spirit travels, awakening, enlivening, refreshing — yon- 
der in the attic, where burns a solitary light ; and afar in 
some village a mother is sitting by her child, and hearing 
him repeat the thoughts I liave arranged in verse ; and 
peradveature some solitary old man, who is waiting for 
death, is now sitting by his fireside, and his lips are utter- 
ing my words." 

" And yonder in the church, the choir is chanting a 
tymn of yours ; could you have written this hymn without 
its .vigor in your heart ? Oh ! no, it must be there." 
And with trembling he thought : " There is nothing so 
small as to have no place in the government of God : 
should you not then believe that He suffered this day's 
incident to happen for your joy? Oh ! were it so, what 
happiness were yours ! A heart renewed." . . . He 
moved to the window, looked up to heaven, and prayed 
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inwardly ; " My soul Is with my brothers and my sisters : 
nay, it is with thee, my God, and in humility I acknowl- 
edge how riclily thou hast blessed me. And if, in the 
kingdom of the world to come, a soul should cry to me : 
' Thou didst guide and cheer me on to happiness eternal ! ' 
all hail ! my friend, my benefactor, my glory in the pres- 
ence of God. ... In these thoughts let me die, and par- 
don me my weakness and my sins ! " 



" And the evening and morning were the first day." 

At early morning, Gellert was sitting at his table, and 

reading according to his invariable custom, first of all in 

the Bible. He never left the Bible open — he always shut 

with a peaceful, devotional air, after he had read there- 

: there was something grateful as well as reverential 

his manner of closing the volume ; the holy words 

should not lie uncovered. 

To-day, however, the Bible was lying open when he rose. 
His eye fell upon the History of the Creation, and at the 
words, "And the evening and the morning were the first 
day," he leaned back his head against the arm-chair, and 
kept his hand upon the book, as though he would grasp 
with his hand also the lofty thought, how Night and Day 
were divided. 

For a long while he sat thus, and he was wondrously 
bright in spirit, and a soft reminiscence dawned upon him ; 
of a bright day in childhood, when he had been so happy, 
and in Haynichen, his native place, had gone out with his 
father for a walk. An inward warmth roused his heart to 
quicker pulsation ; and suddenly he started, and looked 
about him: he had been humming a tune. 
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Up from the street came the busy sound of day: at 
other times how insufferable he had found it ! and now how 
joj'ous it seemed that men should bestir themselves, and 
turn to all sorts of occupations ! There was a sound of 
crumbling snow: and how nice to have a house and a 
blaze upon the hearth! "And the evening and the morning 
were the first day! " And man getteth himself a light in 
the darkness: but how long, O man! could you make it 
endure ? What could you do with your artificial light, if 
God did not cause his sun to shine ? Without it grows no 
grass, no corn. On the hand lying upon the book there 
fell a bright sunbeam. How soon, at other times, would 
Gellert have drawn the defensive curtain ! Now he 
watches the little motes that play about In the sunbeam. 

The servant brought coffee, and the amanuensis, Godike, 
asked if there were any thing to do. Generally, Gellert 
scarce lifted his head from his books, hastily acknowledging 
the attention and reading on in silence; to-day, he mo- 
tioned to G6dike to stay, and said to Sauer, "Another 
cup : Mr. Godike will take coffee with me. God has given 
me a day of rejoicing." Sauer brought the cup, and Gel- 
lert said : " Yes, God has given me a day of rejoicing, and 
what I am most thankful for is, that He has granted me 
strength to thank Him with all my heart: not so entirely, 
however, as I should like." 

" Tlfank God, Mr. Professor, that you are once more in 
health, and cheerful: and permit me, Mr. Professor, to tell 
you that I was myself also ill a short time ago, and I then 
learnt a lesson which I shall never forget. Who is most 
grateful? The convalescent. He learns to love God and 
his beautiful world anew; he is grateful for everything, 
and delighted with every thing. What a flavor has his 
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first cup of coffee! How he enjoys his first walk outside 
the house, outside the gate I The houses, the trees, all 
give «s greeting : all is again in us full of health and joy ! " 
So said Godike, and Gellert rejoined : — 

" You are a good creature, and have just spoken good 
words. Certainly, the convalescent is the roost grateful. 
We are, however, for the most part, sick in spirit, and have 
not strength to recover; and a sicldy, stricken spirit is the 
heaviest pain." 

Long time the two sat quietly together : it struck e^ht. 
Gellert started up, and cried irritably; " There, now, you 
have allowed me to forget that I must be on my way to 
the University." 

" The vacation has begun : Mr. Professor has no lecture 

"No lecture to-day? Ah! and I believe to-day is just 
the lime when I could have told my young friends some- 
thing that would have benefited them for their whole 

There was a shuffling of many feet outside the door: 
the door opened, and several boys from St, Thomas' 
School-choir advanced and sang to Gellert some of Ms 
own hymns ; and as they chanted the verse — 

Some bleued saint »ill gmt mt too ; 



Gellert wept aloud, folded his hands, and raised his eyes to 
heaven. 
A happier Christmas thaa that of 1768 had Gellert 
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never seen ; and it was his last. Scarcely a year after, on 
the 13th of December, 1769, GeDert died a pious, tranquil 
death, such as he had ever coveted. 

As the long train which followed his bier moved to the 
church-yard of St. John's, Leipzig, a peasant with his wife 
and children in holiday-clothes entered among the last. It 
was Christopher with his family. The whole way he had 
been silent: and whilst his wife wept passionately at tlie 
pastor's touching address, it was only by the working of 
his features that Christopher showed how deeply moved 
he was. 

But on the way home he said r " I am glad I did him a 
kindness in his lifetime; it would now be too late." 

The summer after, when he built a new house, he had 
this verse placed upon it as an inscription : — 

Contenl lo Uck whal Ihou hast nol ; 
In every !ol thcte's consolatinn ; 
There's trouble, tgo, in every lot." 
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TWO NATURES TOGETHF.R AND IN ONE. 



||ULL hamiless as the (io\e, an I wise as the 
serpent, weie the Biker at the Steps and his 
Wife, ! c he was. wi'.e, and she was harm 
less, -ind he was so wiae that he sometimes 
actually ordered himself according to her 
harmlessness tor instance, when he was going to set 
about any thing after his triclfiv fashion, he often 
intornied himself what straighttorwirdness and simplicil) 
would think about it , and he hidn t far to go for his in 
formition, he had only to a-ik his wife He then either 
followed her advice because straithtlorwardness was the 
wi«e>;t, or he took his meisures so that the claims of 
straightforwardness were at the sime time included in 
his arrangement So that people said, the Baker it the 
Steps was incomprehensible , sometimes his plans were 
hke a field lull of mouse hnles, and sometimes all was as 
open and free from guile as if he h id no idea what cun- 
ning meant. And he passed for seven times as cunning 
as he was, for of course people didn't know how cleverly 
he could employ the honest simplicity of his wife. The 
Baker-at- the -Steps was well to do ; people, however, 
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gave him out to be rich ; and, strange to say, as men 
become good or bad because tliey are so considered, so it 
happens also that men become rich because they are so 
considered, particularly when. Ihey can take advantage of 
this opinion of the world, as the Baker-at- the- Steps could. 
While he was not in the least arrogant towards small 
folks, he was very dignified towards great. However, 
there were not many of the latter sort. Even the owner 
of the paper-mill, the richest and therefore the greatest 
man in the neighborhood, and whose son was a district 
magistrate — even the old paper-mill owner was treated 
courteously by the Baker-at-the- Steps, not because he 
coasidered him a great roan, but because he considered 
Mm 3 little one. Of course, there was no need to tell 
him so to his face, and so the saying went abroad, that 
both towards high and low there was not a more cour- 
teous man than the Baker-at-the- Steps. "When 1 was 
market-boy," was. his expression for many years ; then, 
however, it changed to, " When I was fruit-measuier." 
The Baker-at-the- Steps had filled both ofiices, before he 
had made hinrrself Baker-at-the- Steps, and the town had 
made him Town- councillor. He liked telling the story 
how, when he was a lad of sixteen, and as strong as a sap- 
ling, he had come into the town, and had helped in the 
corn-market to load and unload tlie .sacks, and carry them 
to and fro, and how glad he had been to receive two kreu- 
zers for the carriage of six sacks. Then he liked to tack 
on to that how he had become sworn fruit-measurer, how 
at last the old Steps-baker had had him enrolled as ap- 
prentice, and how he had got on by degrees from a beg- 
gar-boy to something. 

It must be acknowledged, such frequent relations did 
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him good ; you could see it in his contented tone, and in 
the whole manner in which he described the details. 

It was not only a feeling of satisfaction at repose after 
past labors, it was also thankfulness for the course of his 
destiny, united with a proud self-complacency. And 
besides, it was wise for him to talk so. By himself telling 
what he had been, and what he had become, he gained 
respect ; had he been silent and let it ooze out through 
others, there would have been no lack of malicious and 
envious insinuations. As often as he mentioned in this 
place or that how matters had gone with him in his dis- 
tress, the small folks were grateful to him for placing him- 
self on an equality with them, and the great folks' praised 
his modesty, and were glad to be able to sliow him by 
their favor how high he had advanced. 

For tliey, the great men, put themselves on an equality 
with him. 

The Administrator of Finance often called for him on 
his stroll from the town to the ale-house ; aye, sometimes 
he sat with the Baker-at-the-Steps, or looked out of the 
window, as he smoked a pipe with him, and was glad to 
have it appear what high honor was reflected upon the 
house thereby. Sfill you couldn't find a more comfortable 
house than that of the Baker-at-the-Steps. Be it re- 
marked in passing, it was built on the stone staircase 
called " the Steps," which led from the upper town to the 
lower, if you didn't want to go the carriage-way to the 
Crown and Post-Offlce. The house of the Baker-at-the- 
Steps was what people call a thoroughfare-house ; the 
staircase which led to the sitting-room served also for a 
public way. In the sitting-room there was always an air 
of comfort; the smell of fresh bread made it almost nulri- 
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tious to Stop there, and tlie countenance of the n 

of the house looked as though it had " May God bless it" 

always inscribed upon it. 

They say that in famine-times a loaf of bread of the 
same weight has not the same nourishment as in a plenti- 
ful year. It may be, perhaps, that the nourishing matter 
therein is less developed ; still, there is sornething besides 
which cannot be weighed and measured, and this is the 
universal blessing which works the miracle of satisfj^ng 
with a little. So it was with every one who bought a loaf 
of the Bakeress-at-the-Steps ; it was as though, by the 
manner in which she handed it over and nodded at the 
same time, she made a peculiar blessing rest upon it, so 
that it was much more nourishing than other bread from 
other people. She was economical also for other people. 
When So-and-So, or So-and-So, wanted new-baked bread, 
she would not give it ; and if she were much pressed, she 
said inwardly, " God forgive ray sins ! " and protested 
aloud, " I have only stale, and you will see that it is more 
nourishing." To a woman who insisted with all her might 
upon having new bread, she called out once, "We only 
bake yesterday's ! " and this witticism caused much 
laughing in the town. 

From her seat by the little sash-window, the Bakeress- 
at-the-Steps obtained a knowledge of the world, which con- 
tinually made her more and more amiable, good-natured, 
and gentle. However, she had already a good foundation 
to build upon, for she was the daughter of the model- 
teacher Straubenmiiller, a noble and high-souled being, 
who, exactly because he entered so warmly and so heartily 
into every thing, was doomed to an early death. It sounds 
strange perhaps, but (he title "model- teacher " is no ironi- 
cal appellation, but a real, expressed title in . 
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A primary school had been erected in the town mtli 
ntimerous classes, and the appellation " model-school " had 
been given to it. Although, generally speaking, it was not 
noted for the production of model-men, the daughter of 
the model-teacher was worthy of her father and his call- 
ing. It was no slight matter in her favor, that she married 
the fruit-measurer, and without any pride lived quite happi- 
ly with him. She let people talk as they pleased about a 
girl, so well brought up and so cultivated, marrying a man 
who was hardly above a day-laborer. She understood his 
manliness ; and it was just this esteem of his wife that 
helped the Baker fliaf was to be in all his undertakings ; 
and he remained thankful to her for it all his days, though, 
after his peculiar fashion, he expressed it thus : " Yes, my 
wife is the slyest of the sly; she purchased me on spec; 
she calculated well, too, for she knew that in a few years I 
should rise in price and be worth treble." She was always 
silent and modest withal. The Baker often called her 
his house-clock ; "it hangs on the wall, goes on quietly, 
doesn't tell everybody what happens, but when you look 
at it, tells you what o'clock it is." 

The Bakeress, however, knew what o'clock had struck 
among others also. How many people of all grades came 
to her, and stopped a shorter or longer time before her 
window! She attended many on their path through life; 
particularly on servant-maids she kept a watchful eye. 
It appeared as though she could read their faces ; and 
many an observation, which she dropped casually in their 
hearing, saved one girl or another from error. She bound 
people to her by giving them some commission which was 
to be executed in passing; half the town was thus in her 
service, and confided in her witliout reserve. They had 
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conferred favors upon her, and so were willing enough to 
ask her help and counsel. She was the secret hirer of 
servants, and could find out very cleverly what this girl or 
that was good for; and yet — it was quite wonderful — she 
tolerated ao loitering when they came to fetch bread ; in a 
moment down came the window, and said : " The conver- 
sation is over." And the gold cap-fringe on the hack of 
her head, which alone was now visible through the pane, 
seemed almost to say, " Speech is silver ; silence is gold." 
Till within a few years the Bakeress had had nothing 
but happiness and joy in her household. Her only daugh- 
ter was married to the oil-mill owner in the valley, and 
lived in peace and comfort, and her only son was host of 
the Crown in the litUe town, just in the corner of the mar- 
kef-place, where every vehicle that comes from the moun- 
tain is obliged to pull up and take off the drag. That was 
not unprofitable for mine host's business, and her son's 
wealth and prosperity were multiplied. It was seldom, 
however, that the Bakeress came to the Crown, and it was 
always made a festival when she did ; on these occasions 
she never went into the bar, but sat in the back-parlor with 
her daughter-in-iaw and the two children, and took it very 
kindly, though protesting against it, that they made 
stronger coffee than usual for Grandmother. The Baker's 
wife preferred being at home; and when, as was always 
the case, she went nicely dressed to the Crown, the fiTiit- 
women who vended their goods on the other side of the 
street looked knowingly at one another, and every face 
grew brighter to which she nodded a greeting. For about 
two years, however, the Baker's wife had been often sad, 
for the hostess of the Crown, who was her niece too, was 
dead ; and her niece's eldest child, named Ernestine, then 
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seven years old, had been taken by her grand-parents to 
live with them. The father had kept his son, a child of 
two years, with him, and the Baker's wife had given up to 
her son, as housekeeper, a relation who had lived with her 
twenty years. 

While the wife continually sorrowed for her niece's 
death, the husband's sole thought and endeavor was how 
to help his son to another wife, and indeed such a one as 
would enhance the lustre of the family; so that, as the 
Baker always desired, a new wing might be added to the 
Crown, and the Bear, the Lamb, the Horse, and the Eagle, 
i.e.i the inn so called, be ruined. A niece of the paper- 
mill owner seemed the most suitable match, and he him- 
self had once alluded to the subject, and it was not for 
nothing that, instead of joining the company at the Post, 
he went so often of an evening to the Crown ; but neither 
mine host of the Crown nor his mother entertained the 
idea, when the Baker spoke of it. Mine host of the 
Crown didn't mean to marry again; he wouldn't make his 
children step-children. 

It is a common saying, that married folks in course of 
time become alike ; it was not the case here. The Baker 
was lank, overgrown, and sharp-boned — every thing 
seemed to turn to bone in him; his upper lip showed no 
red, whilst the under was rather protruding; ail his 
features were sharply defined; his wife, on the contrary, 
was round, plump, and comfortable. But, in spite of their 
outward and inward differences, they lived peaceably to- 
gether, and with carefiil scrutiny you might discover many 
points of similarity between them. The Baker's back- 
room, throughout the neighborhood, went by the name of 
the Baker's-office, for the Baker was what is called a law- 
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yer by nature, and he made a profitable practice by this 
talent; there was seldom an action in the whole district, 
which had not first come before his judgrnent-seat ; and 
every one quoted a saying of his that might have come 
from his wife also : " Rather tell me what your opponent 
says." It was natural, as every attorney has experienced 
over and over again, for a client to state the case to him 
in such away that nothing in the world could be clearer 
than that he was in the righl, and that there could be any 
doubt and dispute about the matter was utterly incompre-, 
hensible. 

At such times the Baker often said to tte applicant: 
" What use is it, you rascal, deceiving me ? Just tell me 
what your opponent has to bring forward, and I can advise 
you better; put yourself for once in the other man's posi- 
tion, and then see what you can and what you cannot 
demand." 

That was certainly rather hard. There are but few men 
— and even these few very seldom — who can treat them- 
selves as utter strangers and examine themselves with 
another's eye, which is comprehended in that grand say- 
ing: — " Know thyself ;" knock at your own door; call for 
once upon yourself as though you were a stranger. What 
a strange request that is! First, you must believe that 
you do not know yourself, for not till then can you know 
yourself. From the lawsuits and their discussions at the 
Baker's, therefore, proceeded often something more than 
the mere setllement of ' raeum ' and ' tuura.' The renun- 
ciation of a claim often became the giving up of an opin- 
ion. The Baker thus became also often the peace-maker, 
a.nd he bore at such times an odd sort of sceptre — noth- 
ing more or less than a fly-flapper, which he handled so 
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dexterously that he could flank off a fly from the rim of a 
glass without upsetting the glass ; and this requires no 
ordinary skill. When, then, a dogmatical, stubborn litiga- 
tor was for pursuing a right to the last tittle, and scorned 
all compromise, the Baker often said : — " Look you ; you 
can't flank off every fly, you must let some escape." And 
he had the satisfaction of arranging many a dispute ere it 
came before the legal tribunal. 

The Baker had also a snuff-box, with which he did much 
execution ; it was really a playing-box, although it per- 
formed no music. The snuff therein was always fresh, 
but the Baker took no snuff himself ; he only used his box 
for the purpose of gaining, thereby, all manner of lucky 
pauses for himself and others. When he bestowed a few 
taps upon it with his right-hand forefinger, then opened 
the box, and played awhile with a pinch, as he held the 
box quietly in his left hand, and let the pinch drop through 
the thumb and finger of his right, it seemed as if he gained 
outwardly what he required inwardly — rest on the one 
side, and telling deliberation o i the other and when, 
gradually bringing the pinch towards h a nose at last, as 
if suddenly recollecting himsell he threw away the par- 
ticles, and briskly addressed h s v s tor the whole of this 
was clever shamming on purpose to get t me for delibera- 
tion, and gain an advantage. At times, too, he succeeded 
in cooling a heated antagonist by quietly holding out to him 
the open box: indeed, this was often a means of recon- 
ciling refractory adversaries. No one, not even his own 
wife, knew how useful that snuff-box was. 

People often told the Baker that he ought to get licensed 
to keep an inn, and his house would be one of the most 
frequented in the neighborhood; but on that point he was 
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perfectly agreed with his wife, that it couldn't be. Slie 
maintained, for instance, that she couldn't become a host- 
ess ; she would then no longer have any house of her own, 
and she felt as if she would as soon live in the street. 
Now, every one who entered her parlor was obliged to 
greet her courteously; but if she kept an inn, she would 
be obliged to come forward and be polite, even though she 
were not so inclined. The Baker, although he did not go 
so far or so deep for his reasons, was quite of the same 
mind as his wife. He desired simply to be no obsiacle to 
his son, and he discovered a clever means of becoming 
actually useful to him. While it was an agreeable thing in 
itself to the Baker to have a son a landlord in the town, a 
species of publicity, so to speak, in which one is still at 
home, — one can go into the inn, and yet be at home, can 
demand attendance as a guest, and deference as a relation, 
— he availed himself of the fact to still further profit. He 
had, both in summer and in winter, his regular hours at 
which he was to be found at the Crown ; and when any 
one inquired for him, he was told, " He is at the Crown at 
such and such a time;" and he gave public audiences 
there, and when it was desired, private too, in a particular 
little room. The wine-sale at the Crown seldom lost any 
thing at the conclusion of bargains ; and plenty of Johan- 
nisberg was drunk on occasions of peaceable reconcilia- 
tions. Yes : a considerable portion of his own business 
— for he drove an improving fruit trade near the bakery — 
did the Baker transfer to the Crown, which not only 
brought his son all manner of profitable trade, but also 
made him more attentive to his father's business, for which 
he would otherwise never have properlyfitted himself; for 
mine host of the Crown had inherited somewhat of the 
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quiet, fender nature of his molher, or, as the Baker called 
it, — "of the stay-at-home model- teacher." 

Mine host of the Crown had been a year at the Semi- 
nary, but his father knew better than, to leave him to a 
"beggar's livelihood," as he called it; and it was a harsh 
speech which the son never forgot, when his father said 
school-teachers were the step-children of the world, A 
story, too, of mine host of the Crown had got abroad, 
which vexed him much. Once, when he wanted to buy a 
considerable quantity of horse-hair, he used the expres- 
sion horses' hairs ; and malicious people made up a whole 
Story about it. They told how that mine host of the 
Crown had asked a peasant, — " Have you any horses ? " 
" Why ? " "I should like to purchase their hairs." This 
story was, of course, readily listened to, and it was of no 
use for mine host to protest ; many an errand-boy thought 
himself mighty grand as he asked; "Will you buy any 
horses' hairs.'"' 

That was all forgotten long ago, but a real awkwardness 
in mixing with the world, and severe struggles to over- 
come this, gave mine host enough to do. He had, so to 
speak, a High Dutch style of thought, and too keen a sen- 
sibility. In buying and selling he could not practise de- 
ceit ; on the contrary, he was easily over-reached, and 
every piece of dishonesty, nay, even every piece of rude- 
ness, always surprised him afresh. His father often said 
to him: " You are only fit for your mother's counter, and 
not for the world out here. You are one of the people who 
walk about in the world so lost in their own thoughts, that 
every dog which' barks unexpectedly makes their hearts 
leap to their mouths ! Keep your eyes open, and you'll 
find that many dogs are muiiled, many only bark and 
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don't bite ; and, should one come to biting, you're strong 
enough, you can defend yourself." 

Because mine host readily and honestly confessed his 
own failings, the Baker only considered hira still weaker 
and more io. need of guidance than he really was ; for 
sharp, anti-penitential natures consider those who frankly 
acknowledge their faults, weak and contemptible. Thus 
mine host was prompted to dependence upon his father, 
both through filial affection and mistrust of his own 
powers. The Baker, on his part, wished to make his son 
more self-reliant, especially as, since his wife's death, he 
had been quite lost, and readily allowed himself to be 
directed in the smallest matters. His father hurried him 
from business to business, on purpose to divert his mind ; 
yet was at the same time, particularly gentle. When the 
son himself complained that he had done this or that awk- 
wardly, his father consoled him, and argued hira out of it. 
He labored with all his might to strengthen his son, that 
he might qualify him for the great plans which he had in 

It was autumn when his father, one evening, after all 
the guests had gone, said to his son ; " You must be off 
early to-morrow to the Brisgau, and take care to have len- 
tils, and beans, and hemp ; you can then look about you 
leisurely for flax and clover-seed, and Indian corn." 

The son would have made objections, but his fether 
had already thought of these, and easily overruled them. 
He took upon himself to look after the inn, as he always 
did; and next morning, long before day,jnine host of the 
Crown stood, while his horses were being put into the 
wagon, by the bedside of his little son, and tears stood in 
his eyes : when the little fellow had his nightcap on, he 
was so like her who was dead. . . . 
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The fresh morning breeze soon cleared mine host's 
thougl ta and as the sun ro e -»nd stood flashing in the 
1 ea en ^th the earth so retresh nj,ly hden w tli fruits, 
and I s two horses stepping so bravely along the road, 

ne host felt all at once qu te light it heart He re- 
1 cached himself for always relapsing into soft hearted- 
ess and considered his fatlier nght m deny ng h m the 
quality of manly confidence. It should be otherwise. As 
if he were therewith taking himself in hand, he gathered 
up his horses' reins, and, with a crack of his whip, drove 
on. The world is even yet fresh, and, even at the worst, 
it is of no use to give way, whatever the day may bring 
forth ; and his children are just beginning their walk of 
life, and stand in need of a strong-minded father. 

He smiled quietly as he tliought his boy was just get- 
ting up, and soon his little sister would come to take him 
to Grandmother. It seemed wonderful to him that he 
should stay so much at home ; he seemed to himself 
strange, lonely, and dissevered, while the horses were 
drawing hrm iar away into the world. He looked hard as 
children met him who were going with their school-hags 
to school, for it struck him how he had once himself 
wanted to devote himself to teaching. He would, at this 
moment, have been sitting yonder, very likely, waiting for 
the children ; and now he was driving along with a pair 
of splendid horses. He nodded to the teacher, who was 
looking out of the window, and the teacher took off his 
cap ; he thought, no doubt, an acquaintance was greeting 
him — perhaps even some one high in office. "Yes, 
father shall not say any more — 'You're not fit for a life 
in the world, where one wrestles with another, in buying 
and selling, for the advantage.' " That's the character. 
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certainly, of the old host of the Crown ; but here is a new, 
a different one, who will show the world what he can do, 
and that it is not for nothing he is the son of that man 
who has the reputation of being the cleverest man in his 
neighborhood, and is so too. . . . 

" What's in your wagon ? " 

" Wheat" 

" Sold ? " 

" No." 

" How much a sack ? " 

" The market-price." 

" Good : we shall meet again in the town." 

Such was the laconic conversation which mine host of 
the Crown, pulling up his horses, carried on with a peas- 
ant, who was driving a heavy load towards the town ; and 
now he " tchick'd " with his tongue, the horses stepped 
out, and he drove quickly off. The peasant looked won- 
deringly after that man, so impudently bold, and the 
light which he was just about applying to his pipe he 
dropped beside him, so that he sprang up and searched a 
■while to see that he hadn't set his cart on tire. Still, as 
he went along, he frequently shook his head after the man 
who had acted just as though he would say, " Who cares 
for the world ? " 

The clouds in the heaven are not more fleeting and 
changeful than the thoughts of men, especially of those 
who carry something heavy at their hearts and battle with 
ii^ at one time rising above it, at another sinking beneath 
it. Night and day alternate in their spirits, the one melt- 
ing imperceptibly and gradually into the other ; and, with- 
out being able to discern when the change has taken 
place, on a sudden it is night, and on a sudden it is day. 
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The host of the Crown who had set out to drive a profit- 
able bargain, wa'; thus at one time yielding, and imme- 
diately afterwards E;rasp ng impenetrable, and then 
self-conscious He bought, in fact, about a hundred 
sacks of wheat, and he hadn t come out at all to buy 
wheat! but his father should see that he could trade on 
his own account, -ind that should become manifest more 
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1 N the Brisgau there was a report that there was 
notliing more to be done in pulse — Mr. Gold- 
stumpf of Freiburg had bought it all up: and 
; host of the Crown was now so daring, 
that he drove straight to Freiburg, to see 
whether he couldn't rid Mr. Goldstumpf of some of his 
booty. That was certainly a very boH venture. Nobody 
had ever yet gained an advantage over Goldstumpf, ex- 
cept when Mr. Goldstumpf sucked out thereby a still 
greater one for himself. To get on smoothly with him, it 
was always the most advisable to trade with money in the 
one hand, and goods in the other; for in any other case 
you never foiled to get entangled, what with oral and 
written agreements, in a lawsuit, unless you would allow 
yourself directly to be overreached. The Baker had a 
lawsuit pending with him from the past year. Gold- 
stumpf 's proper name was Frldolin Stumpf; he had 
acquired the addition to his name, because he was one of 
the richest men in the country, and liked to boast of it. 
Besides, however, he had the name Suwarrow; for he 
wore large riding-boots, which reached to tlie knee, hung 
with a tassel in front, and people called them "Suwar- 
rows." He dressed after the mode which prevailed at the 
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3ur century; and particularly notice- 
able was his double neckerchief, a white, and a black one 
over it, so that the while one looked like the edge of a 
collar. There were many people, however, who would 
willingly have tied his neckerchief considerably tighter for 
him, or rather would have liked somebody else to do it. 
He had been keeper of a small beer-house in the town : in 
the war-time, however, he had suddenly grown to great 
estate ; it was said that he had been a French spy, and 
certainly he went in and out among the foreigners as 
though he was one of them; and soon he received large 
orders for the supply of the armies — oats, meat, and 
shoes, whereby he made considerable gains; of course, 
not always in tlie honestest manner. Still he obtained his 
most considerable property from the sequestration of the 
convents, receiving their goods as spoils of war, according 
to the phraseology at that time. 

We must not omit to mention that the memory of these 
antecedents would have passed away, had not Gold- 
stumpf, by his harsh, relendess way of taking possession, 
drawn public attention upon himself. He had mortgages 
upon many houses in the town, and was always talking of 
removing to Switzerland ; but by degrees more houses fell 
into his hands, which he could not get rid of, and he treated 
his tenants with extreme severity. Still, he set his mind 
upon once more becoming respected in the town. He 
wouldn't be driven away, and he would not remove until 
he regained his reputation. But in that he did not suc- 
ceed, and now he remained there for fun. He wanted to 
break people's hearts by showing them how well he got 
on, and how he was always getting richer. He succeeded 
in that, but himself and his family were none tl:e happier, 
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He was always accompanied by a great dog, a brute well 
suited to his master: for he was often at night beset by 
men whom he had reduced to misery; and soon indeed 
his dog was his only eorapajiion. It was commonly re- 
ported that ia an important iamily-suit he had perjured 
himself. The story then went on to say, that his wife 
could not bear fhe idea of his taking the oath ; and as he 
did take it, and his wife sooii after drowned herself at the 
upper mill in the Dreisam, it was plaia that, broken- 
hearted at his perjury, she had put an end to herself. 
After he lived with his three children, two sons and one 
daughter, alone. 

By and by Goldstumpf once more made acqu^ntances, 
who drank with him and joined in all kinds of conversa- 
tion. They were partly parasites, and partly people to 
whom it is indifferent how and with whom they pass their 
time. Very often Goldstumpf felt that he ivas only re- 
spected by those people who must be indifferent to him or 
contemptible ; and that those shunned him whose respect 
alone, openly showed, could be of any use to him. But, 
as happens in higher and lower situations, he forgot all 
tliat, and congratulated himself that people paid him rev- 
erence. Suppose he knew that they only shamrned their 
admiration, what of that? That they even gave them- 
selves the trouble to sham, was sufficient evidence of his 
power. 

'Tis a hard saying, "The sin of the fother is visited 
upon the children " and it reaJIj is 1 ard but it rests vl 'th 
the children to decide how tlus visitation is to be acLom 
plished. The trampling under foot ot the moral laws 
which they ha\ e before ihe r ejes cin plunge them into 
still deeper r n mile Hem st 11 more « ckei or the 
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trarj th y t k the evil to heart; it is a hard chas- 
ti m nt, b t tr ightfbrward acknowledgment and an 
unb U g 11 g release from tlie very heaviest It is 
Iw y pai M t ver one's self from the source of one's 
b g t 1 b for its purification ; and yet that is a 
p nal y 1 h ot wanting even in the best of condi- 

Th Id t of Goldsturapf had played such loose 

d 1 5 ] anks, that his father had taken him 

tlj t tl Ri le, put him on board a vessel, and sent 
h m t A The second soa had caused his father 

trouble of another description, by marrying a young 
neighbor of no &mily, who was so poor that he had been 
obliged to buy her wedding-dress. It was not until after 
a long trial before the judges, that Goldstumpf gave up 
to his son his maternal inheritance ; and, as if for aggrava- 
tion's sake towards the fether, the young man's warehouse 
was always patronized by the whole town, and people in 
every possible manner distinguished the young merchant 
and his wife, as modest as she was pretty. Fourteen years 
had now passed since the father had exchanged a word 
with his son; and as for his daughter-in-law and grand- 
daughter, he had scarcely ever had a glimpse of them. 

Now he lived alone with his only daughter in a large 
house in Gau Street, which had formerly been part of a 
convent, and his daughter was as quiet and retired as 
though she had actually been in a convent. Many persons 
pretended that Goldsturapf was not so rich as he ap- 
peared: he had too many occupations; audit is a true 
proverb, though too httle known, "Callings various, gains 
precarious," 

It could not be clearly ascertained how matters stood 
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with him, and what people at any rate wished for him. was 
once expressed by a picture which suddenly became cir- 
culated upon the snuff-boxes. There was written beneath 
it, " Suwarrow's end," and Goldstumpf was depicted 
thereon to the life, sitting upon his dog. He immediately 
bought up all he could get hold of; but it was of no use, 
for there were already several secured, and soon they 
reappeared in greater numbers, and then he did what he 
might have done at first, — laughed at the malicious trick, 
which was soon forgotten. 

Much of what was known about Goldstumpf embel- 
lished with all kinds of fabulous additions, now came into 
mine host's head as he drove to Freiburg. But when he 
from Zahringen looked upon the taper spire of the Cathe- 
dral, there flashed across his mind a recollection of an old 
chum living there. Yonder, not far from the magnificent 
building, dwells Gessler, who worked two years with the 
Baker-at- the- Steps as journeyman ; he settled here as a 
master-baker. How rejoiced he will be at the rencounter ! 
" He will no doubt have accommodation for you and the 
horses," thought mine host. 

The master-baker by the Cathedral was easily found : 
he lived by the Exchange, just where you get a full view 
of the Cathedral witii its three large and many small 
spires. As mine host drove up, it was just eight by the 
sun-dial, and it struck by the Cathedral-clock; and as 
mine host of the Crown drove tip to his house and 
stopped, the baker came to the house-porch. He looked 
tall and broad, and the clean shirt which neither coat nor 
waistcoat concealed, appeared h\ conlnst with his red 
braces still more brilliant. For some time he did not 
recognize mine host of the Crown, and then throwing up 
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his hands, he cried : " God bless me I is it you ? Yes ; it 
is mine host of the Crown, and no one else in the world is 
more welcome than you: — -that is glorious, that is good !" 

"What is the matter? what do you mean? I never 
saw you in such a state before in my life ! " said mine 
host of the Crown to his chum, whose face beamed joy ; 
"one would hardly know you, you are so changed." 

" Yes, just consider, this very minute I have seen for 
the first time in the world mine own child. It is but a few 
minutes since my wife brought me a boy, a fine fellow, and 
I had scarcely seen him, when I heard you drive up, and 

" Yes, yes, you look like it ; the glance with which a 
man looks for the first time on his first child is still upon 
your countenance. Oh, .that is a happiness which never 
recurs: no, never! Is all safe ; all well?" 

"All as right as can be," the midwife says. 

"Go in-doors," said mine host of the Crown, and gath- 
ering up the reins of his horses again, he prepiared to 
mount ; " go in and keep quiet : that is the most requisite 
now. I had intended staying with yoii, but now that can- 
not be ; I will put up yonder at the ' Genius,' and come 
again towards evening. I mean, to stop a few days here ; 
1 have business to transact" 

" No, no, you mustn't go ; I will put up your horses at 
my neighbor's, and tiiere is plenty of room for you at my 
house. You shall be the first to sleep in our spare bed, 
and I cannot tell you how glad I am that you have come. 
Look you ; I am so devoted to you, so - -, " 

The young, strong man could say no more from inward 
emotion, and mine host of the Crown said: "I cannot 
help thinking myself it a good sign, tlmt I should arrive 
just at this n 
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The baker recovering his speech continued; "There- 
fore you must remain with me, — I must have some one 
with me ; I have already sent word to my mother at 
Kirchzart. Oh that she were already come ! I can't 
expect her yet ; my nag is ill, and I have sent for another, 
and it will be a long while before my mother comes. It 
all happened so suddenly. An hour before, my wife had 
been drinking coffee with me. Have you any feeling in 
you ? Come in ; it is all ready here, or soon will be." 

" No, I will go to Kirchzart and bring your mother. 
Send some one with me to point her out, should I meet 
her on the way. There, your journeyman can sit by ray 

" No, no : why send away my journeyman and you with 
him? why! I shall be atiU more alone!" retorted the 
baker ; and mine host of the Crown was obliged to aUow 
the journeyman to drive away with his team, and himself 
went with his old chum into the parlor, and saw him give 
the first poor boy who came to buy bread, two large 
loaves, and two coffee-rolls, as they call Ihem, of puff 
paste, and shake his head at the money he offered. Then 
the C ito the parlor, took hold 

of V3 LOW what he wanted ; he 

coun ight grate at the oven, on 

whici :h the allowance of paste 

^he n't know how many there 

were le one had suddenly or- 

detec of rolls from the table on 

to th e stand on to the table 

agair mine host of the Crown 

must ler and tlie recent arrival. 

Mine host complied reluctantly and cautiously, brought 
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his chum back again into the parlor, and bade him now 
reflect quietly upon his happiness, and not disturb the 
mother and child. 

The young master-baker said he was as tired as thoi^h 
he had run to-day up and down the mountain, and yet he 
couldn't sit quietly on his chair, and was always listening 
at the bed-chamber; and when the purchasers came with 
their Itreuzers and groschen and knocked at the window, 
he signed to them to be quiet, and as often as a poor man 
came he would take no money for his bread. Mine host 
of the Crown tried to hinder him, by warning him that he 
ought to wait awhile before he did this ; for if he did so 
to-day, he would have in an hour's time all the beggars in 
the town before his window, and his wife and child would 
h t, of which they were now so much in need. 

Th tw friends sat quietly together, and with peculiar 
1 J tl Freiburger asked at last after mine host's 

bus n He made answer with equal reserve : for it is 

th tran part of business intercourse, that, especially 
m g h as follow the same trade and pursue the same 

II th y observe a sort of understood caution. One 
holds it not right to question the other more closely, and 
the other considers himself not bound to give explicit 



Soon the Freiburger's mother came, and brought a little 
grandchild with her, a boy of four years, whom she could 
not suffer to be away from her. Tlie Freiburger now 
committed everything to his mother, and dressed himself 
properly, for he would not go to the market except prop- 
erly dressed. 

It was time for the two friends to be at the corn-market. 

" I don't know how it is," said the Freiburger .as they 
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walked, " I feel as if the world were all changed : I have a 
boy at home, and all seems so strange to me, and I should 
like so much to tell everybody ! Tell me, what do you 
want to buy, that we may not oppose one another?" 

" I want to buy and sell. I should like to get pulse, 
and I have wheat to get rid of should the price suit me." 

"And i want to buy wheat." 

"You can ascertain what is the current price." 

Mine host of the Crown felt himself in particularly 
good humor to-day — he had found a friend in happiness 
and comfort, not to omit that he had evidently made a 
favorable purchase ; and with a satisfaction he had never 
yet known, he took here and there from the open sacks a 
handful of corn, weighed it carefully in his hand, and hur- 
ried away again to the throng. 

Mine host of the Crown transferred to his friend what 
he had purchased on the road, and he even succeeded so 
fer that his loss and gain were as nearly as possibly equal. 
This self-won advantage gave mine host still more confi- 
dence. He was bold enough to go straight to Gold- 
stumpf s house. It was a long while before he could open 
the great gate ; and when he got inside, he saw heavy pad- 
locks upon the iron doors. Goldstumpf was away. 

"When will he be back?" asked mine host of an old 
servant he saw in the entrance-hall. She went into the 
parlor, and mine host heard a clear maiden's voice answer 
from within : " My father will be away eight or ten da3^." 

The voice interested mine host amazingly ; and when 
the old servant came back, he said : " Is that the daugh- 
ter of the house of whom you inquired ? " 

"Yes, certainly." 

"C^not I go in and speak with her?" 
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"No, why? what do you want?" said the voice from 
within. 

" I only wished to aslc where your father is, and whether 
I could not perhaps find him out. I have my own con- 
veyance with me i " 

An odd laugh resounded within, which had reference no 
doubt to the last rernark, by which mine host wished to 
make it appear, that he was not the sort of man to be kept 
waiting before the door like a beggar. And with the 
laugh came an answer again from within: "My father is 
in Lenzkirch." 

" Very well ; I will go to him." 

" Stay, you can fake something for him with you. Tliere 
are his fur-gloves which he has forgotten ; " and the door 
was slightly opened, and from the aperture a pair of 
gloves, trimmed with foxes' fiir, was held out to mine 
host ; but he saw nothing of the holder. With a laugh 
he said through the aperture : " Suppose now I were to 
run off with the gloves ! " and softly and quite close by 
him the answer came : " Then is your voice deceitful, for 
you have the voice of an honest man." Mine host could 
not help laughing aloud, and his laugh was echoed fivsm 

He left the house, and stood awhile in silence before It ; 
it was as if he had come from an enchanted castle, so 
wonder-smitten was he : but he had the gloves trimmed 
with foxes' fur in his hand, and all wonder was at an 
end. 

Next morning mine host set offag^n, and promised to 
return after a few days. He had told his friend nothing 
of what had happened to him. 

In Lenzkircli he found Goldstumpf directly, for he drove 
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all kinds of trade with tlie watchmaliers : in fact, there 
was Dothing by which money was to be made to wliicli he 
did not turn his hand. He passed a good deal of his 
time, too, at the inn, and was tallcative and affable ; he 
liked particularly to tell stories of the war-times. He had 
the credit of understanding how to dress up and spin his 
stories exceDeatly. Altogether, if you could overlook the 
fact that Goldstumpf loved nothing but himself and money, 
you might have called him a really pleasant and agreeable 

tion of conversation. He was quite a different person, 
however, as soon as he came to business ; then his clumsy 
powerful frame appeared almost agile, his broad head, 
deep-set between his shoulders, became erect, and the 
powerful, brawny hand, with its large signet-ring, appeared 
to every opponent irresistibly inclined to clutch. 

Mine host of the Crown had wavered much upon the 
road as to whether he should tell Goldstumpf that he had 
come on his account or not. In the latter case he must 
belie the gloves, and in tact it was tiie most prudent 
course to abide by the simple truth. Mine host had some 
of his mother's nature herein, that he felt himself shaiy 
whenever an action was to be founded upon untruth or de- 
ceit ; he felt himself strong, firm, and knowing, only when 
he went straightforwardly to work, and on tliis occasion it 
was a considerable advantage to him. Goldstumpf liked 
very much to make out that he was known and sought out 
far and wide ; and when mine host of the Crown, who was 
tall and substantial-looking, said in the coffee-room that 
he had undertaken a long journey to transact some busi- 
ness with him, he smiled quietly, tapped his Suwarrow 
boot with his riding-whip according to his custom, and 
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with his other hand stroked his dog's head ; then he east 
his eye over the whole room where the business people 
and others sat, that they might carry away the fame of 
him as a man in much request. Goldstumpf seemed to 
hold mine host in. peculiar favor, but it was really ostenta- 
tion which made him drive with the stranger to a country 
house in tlie neighborhood which belonged to him, and 
made him explain to him generally the extent of his trans- 

" So you are from Rottweil ? " was his first question to 
mine host ; and this being answered in the affirmative, he 
continued : " Then you know the Baker-at-the-steps ? " 

" Of course, quite well." 

" And he will learn to know me pretty well, too ; I am 
at law with him, and the case will soon be decided." 

Mine host didn't feel bound to say at once that he was 
the Baker's son : he thought he would put it off to a favor- 
able opportunity, but, strange to say, this opportunity 
never came ; and mine host of the Crown, who had in- 
tended to deal quite openly with Goldstumpf, had already 
a concealment from him, and was growing gradually so 
accustomed to it that it did not disturb him. 

It is a sad truth that evil natures corrupt those who 
come in contact with them. The falsehood even, with 
which one feces such and such a person in not giving him 
plainly to understand what opinion one has of him, breeds 
a confusion in the soul ; and it often happens that while 
one is inwardly fearful of letting out the expression of his 
real opinion, he attempts all kinds of apologies for errors, 
and pdnts in particularly strong colors dl that makes the 
good points conspicuous. And thus the inward contempt 
is changed, as it were necessarily, to an outward expres- 
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aion of esteem. The honeet man feels he is playing felse, 
but cannot help himself, and is conscious that virtue has 
gone out of him. The inward horror for wrong is often 
accompanied, with an indefinite feeling of anger at having 
partially yielded to it, and at having now lost that right 
which in the first place was voluntarily resigned. 

This was the case with mine host of the Crown, when 
he perceived that he must have given Goldstumpf to be- 
lieve that he respected him highly; whereas, exactly the 
contrary was the fact When with him, he was, as it were, 
stupefied and intoxicated ; as soon, however, as he had 
time for reflection with liimself alone, he was inwardly ill 
at ease. Every day he made up his mind to go, and yet 
could not : it was a strange magic circle, in which he had 
become confined. Goldstumpf managed, under various 
pretexts, to take mine host about with him for several 
days, and mine host hoped in consequence of this famil- 
iarity to be able to conclude a clever bargain, which would 
be followed by many others. When at last they returned 
to Freiburg, Goldstumpf demanded such unusually high 
p«ices, that mine he it was obliged to go away empty : in 
feet, Goldstumpf had found out from mine host how buy- 
ing and selling went in other quarters, he had had a pleas- 
ant feiiow- traveller for many days, and now he might go 
home empty, and Golds lum]>f laughed in his sleeve. 
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GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHERS. 



gjINE host of the Crown refiirned in ill-humor 
his friend, wliom he found this time quite 
it-fallen, although his wife was now pretty 
well, and was sitting in the large arm-chair. 
"What is the matter? what is the matter 
with you ? " said mine host. 

" Why, the baby has brought me a second baby and 
imbittered my life," said the Cathedral-baker. 

" I should like to know how ? " said the wife, with a 
voice trembling with passion. 

" There, mine host of the Crown shall decide," cried the 
Cathedral-Baker. 

" Nothing of the kind ; settle it alone with your wife. 
I will know nothing about it," answered mine host, 

"Nay, you may as well hear," said the wife, with a sud- 
denly tranquil, clear tone. " I wanted a dear friend of 
mine for godmother for my child ; and because he doesn't 
want her, he says I imbitter his life." 

" I will have nothing to do with the femily," cried the 
baker passionately, " or with anybody belonging to the 
house: I am one of the youngest burghers in the town, 
and I can't alter what all the guild and myself into the 
bargain couldn't. No single creature will have any thing 
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to do with them ; and you only do it out of aggravation. 
Why, people will say I'm leagued with them, and 1 shall 
lose all my credit." 

"Ah! who is it, pray," asked mine host, "whom you 
want for godmother?" 

" The best soul in the world," answered the wife ; "good- 
ness itself, the truest of hearts ! How can she help it, if 
her fether is not respected ? " 

" Eh ! who is it then ? " 

"Goldstumpf's daughter." 

" Indeed ! " said mine host, with slow enunciation; and 
the baker broke in with, " There, you see ! he is a stran- 
ger, far away from Freiburg, and yet see how astonished 
he is, how he changes color at the idea of asking a man 
to give his first child such a godmother. I won't say any 
thing agmnst her: she may be an angel for all 1 know, 
only she is Goldstumpf's daughter: — who will stand god- 
fether with her? Nobody? not a beggar in the streets," 

"Oho! don't be so vehement. If the christening were 
to be to-morrow, I could tell you of a godfether." 

"A proper godfather, no doubt! " 

"I don't know— do you consider me proper?" 

" What ! you ? " S^d the baker in amazement. 

"Yes, I will stand godfather." 

The baker for joy clapped mine host upon the back so 
heartily that he writhed agdn ; but by way of recompense, 
the happy father added, "Yes, it is so ; you have some of 
your mother in you ! Wife, haven't 1 often and often said, 
the Bakeress-at-the-Steps is the best of women as lar as 
bread is baked ? And you, host, are not quite so good, but 
you have a bit of her ! Now, it's settled ; the christening is 
to-morrow, and you must stop here : we have your promise. 
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and you can't back out. I'll go straight and ask Gold- 
Stumpf's daughter to be godmother." 

"Goldstumpf's daughter?" said his mother. 

" When mine host of the Crown will stand with her, I 
can have no objection. Mother, bring my Sunday coat 
and my hat, and then I'll call on rny way home at the min- 
ister's, and the butcher down there has just killed a calf; 
I'll order a piece of him for roasting. Our bake-oven is 
heated; in an hour the joint might be put in, or even to- 
morrow early. So, God bless you ! " and away he ran, and 
wife, mother, and friend looked smilingly after hira. 

The young mother now informed mine host of the 
Crown what an honest, noble-hearted creature Go!d- 
stumpPs daughter was: she was certainly, on her father's 
account, shunned by the world, but reconciled herself to 
it more and more, and indeed she was as wise as she was 
good. Mine host of the Crown pMd great attention as 
she proceeded to say, " Could you hear any thing better 
than what she once said to me.'' 'Come,'said she, 'do 
you know what is the greatest misfortune ? To make too 
many claims. There sits an unhappy object, and waits 
and hopes, and demands of those who are well off to 
render some assistance, but in vain: those who are well 
off take no thought thereof Then, and not till then, you 
feel how forsaken you are, and you could be spiteful 
against the world, but still it is unjust.' Yes, mine host, I 
feel proud that she is my friend, and she has often laughed 
at me for being jealous of your mother." 

"Of my mother?" 

" Yes, understand me rightly, however. My husband, 
whatever happens, always says, 'The Bakeress-at-the- 
Steps does so-and-so : ah ! there's not another woman in 
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the world like her ; and her house-keeping is so good, and 
one never sees how it is kept in order, one doesn't hear the 
mill rattle,' I put every day, as long as the season lasts, 
my fresh bouquet of flowers on the board with the new- 
bread; but then it is always, 'The Bakeress-at-the-Steps 
is much prettier, and with her the flowers last for a week 
as fresh as when they were gathered.' God forgive me, 
one would really suppose she was a witch ! " 

Mine host laughed, and she continued, "Yes, I laugh 
now myself, when he cries up his old mistress j but that I 
can do so, is owing to Thaddea." 

" Thaddea is her name ? " 

"Yes; why?" 

" It is a pretty name. Tell me how she assisted you." 

" By ail means. ' Susan,' said she, ' congrattdate your- 
self that your husband knows such an excellent woman. 
Don't depreciate her ; you hurt him and yourself too. 
There is nothing better, no truer happiness, than to know 
some one whom you respect from the bottom of your 
heart;' and — pardon my vanity — since then my husband 
has said once or twice, ' You will be a real Bakeress-at- 
the-Steps.' That is my highest praise ! But when you 
come again in the summer, you must bring your mother 
■with you." 

" That cannot be ; my mother scarcely ever leaves 
the house, much less the town — and then it is so far." 

" Thaddea, too, would very much like to see her once. 
My husband says she is something like her ; for when she 
is once here, he is polite to her and pleased with her. No 
one could look in her face and be spiteful. She looks 

" Well, how does she .look ?" 
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"You know Goldstumpf?" 

" Yes." 

"Very well. A student who was staying with us made 
a very good remark one day. ' You know,' said he, ' there 
are mirrors in one side of which you look quite natural, 
and in the other swelled up to the size of a bull's head ; 
such a resemblance is there between Goldstumpf and 
Thaddea. It is the same countenance, but how differ- 

Mine host of the Crown couldn't help laughing aloud. 
He sat still for some time ; then went round into tlie town 
to purchase a christening present for the young mother 
and the child. Whilst mine host was in the town, Thaddea 
arrived ; and by her appearance you would say that the 
comparison of the student, though malicious, was appro- 
priate. The young mother had much to tell her of the 
fall and gentleman-like man who would stand godfailicr 
with her. She said, she had never believed before in the 
praise her husband bestowed upon the Bake res s-at-tbe- 
Steps ; the son showed what the mother must be. She 
talked herself by degrees into extravagant praises of mine 
host of the Crown. Thaddea listened quietly, and said 
little. When at length she wished to depart, the baker's 
wife detained her, saying she must see the gentleman 
witli whom she would stand sponsor the next day. When, 
however, it struck nine by the Cathedral-clock, and mine 
host had not yet made his appearance, Thaddea went 
away. 

On the morrow, Thaddea and mine host of the Crown 
cast expressive looks at one another, and quickly with- 
drew their eyes again, as they saw on their return home 
with what new delight the mother elapsed her child. 
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The father held out to her her child, and eyes and arms 
were stretched forth to receive him, and first tremblingly, 
and then with fresh, happy delight, the mother embraced 
her chiid. Her child had been into the world, separated 
from her, received into the fellowship of men and bap- 
tised, and now it was once rnore with her ; and as a 
mother in her child embraces her own life, which hath 
severed itself from her, and which now she can clasp in 
her arms, so was it here when the child was for the first 
time restored to his mother. That happy glance, when 
tlie mother for the first time saw and clasped her child, 
was here renewed under higher auspices, unmixed with 
paia; and with a smile of self-complacent satisfaction, the 
mother gave her breast to tlie little one restored. 

Thaddea couldn't help giving tlie little boy whom grand- 
mother had brought with her a hearty kiss. 

All now went joyously at the Cathedral-baker's, At 
last they sat down to the christening dinner. Mine host 
of the Crown sat next to Thaddea, whose speech and 
actions were very modest and pleasing, but betrayed at 
the same time some shyness ; for she felt that a kindness 
was being shown her when she was invited to cheerful 
society, and still she felt very grateful that she had been 
chosen for the honor of sponsorship. 

Mine host of the Crown elicited that Goldatumpf had 
set off early in the morning for Kenzlngen : he immedi- 
ately conjectured that he would at once forestall the hemp- 
market, of which be had imprudently given him informa- 
tion, but he said nothing about that: in fact, he didn't 
mention that he had had any transaction with hira. He 
gazed upon Thaddea with a quiet smile : he had already 
spoken once with her without seeing her ; and if it were 
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possible to picture a person from a voice, slie was just 
what he would have fancied. She was near the end of 
her twenties, and that comparison of the student struck 
him, more and more, as very appropriate. In Thaddea's 
manner of speaking, it was easy to see that she had not 
been accustomed to society i conversation was difficult to 
her, and she had none of those meanjagless observations 
which are only used to show attention or prevent the con- 
versation from dropping. What she said was to the point 
and natural, and sometimes she simply inclined her head. 

It was even plain tliat it was not only when she was 
speaking or being spoken to that she was conversing. 

The baker's mother indiscreetly introduced the topic, 
whether Thaddea's &ther were yet reconciled with his son 
who had married the poor seanistres~ An attempt was 
made quickly to divert the n e but Thaddea 

said, "The world will not bel b the case. 

My father, too, is sorry for 1 f n 1 years of 

misery ; but he cannot retract, and Ik v. way of set- 
tling it, unless something ei o d n ry h Id happen. 
My heart is ready to break wh n I m m} other and 
his wife and children, and yet cannot speak to thera." 

" 1 can easily imagine thai," interrupted the baker. 

"No, you cannot imagine it ; whoever has not experi- 
enced something of the kind himself, can never know 
what it is : yonder they go, and I have kind words to say 
fo them, and they to me, and we cannot speak to one 
another. It must be like the feeling of one left for dead, 
who hears the world around him where he lies, and yet 
can make no sign." 

" Ah ! let us now talk of other matters," said the baker's 
wife, who, after the manner of the more sangtiine sort of 
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women, liked to make herself and others believe, that a 
thing is fotgotten as soon as it is concealed and put aside ; 
and she continued, — " If I were in your place, Thaddea, I 
know what I would do: I should drive out with my father 
about the country, and not squat at home ; you never will 
change your position." 

" I am not at all anxious," said Thaddea. 

" Nay, that is not what I meant," returned the baker's 
wife ; "you might if you would." 

" But I've no wish." The conversation thus once di- 
verted, did not return again to the old channel. 

Mine host of the Crown am.used himself with the little 
boy whom his grandmother had brought with her, and 
teased him willi all kinds of boyish pranks. 

"You are a genuine godfather," said Thaddea; "you 
seem to be fond of children — that is a proof of a kind 

" With me, not particularly : I have just such a boy of 
my own at home, and he has, God help him ! no mother 

Thaddea's eye dilated, and over her countenance passed 
a strange fleeting expression, which the young mother 
alone noticed ; it might be that Thaddea's face changed 
in that way, because the young mother looked so pierc- 
ingly and strangely in her eyes. Thaddea meanwhile 
took up something from the table, and holding out to mine 
host of the Crown a pretty sugared cake, she said ; " Give 
this to your boy with my love ; " and quickly added hesi- 
tatingly, " I may send him something ; you know we 
stood sponsors together." 

"The fether gets a pair of fiir gloves, and the son a 
cake. You give queer presents," said mine host. To the 
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astonishment of everybody, Thaddea in particular, lie told 
how he had already spoken to her, as if she had been in 
an enchanted castle, and she had given him a frue-tolten. 
There was now much laughing, and every thing, even the 
most natural word, was made to serve for a new joke. 
The whole company became so merry, the excuses which 
Thaddea offered being all turned to subjects for fresh rail- 
lery, and there being nothing but laughter and uproar in 
tiie room, the grandmother took the convalescent to her 
room again, for fear she should suffer. Thaddea would 
have borne her company, but mine host of the Crown set 
on the little stranger, bidding him "hold her iast, and not 
let her go ! " And Thaddea was obliged to remain in tlie 
room, and the raillery was renewed ; but it soon changed 
to a different strain, for mine host of the Crown stood at 
the window with Thaddea, and talked with her on all kinds 
of topics. She was particularly affected when he said: 
"When I am away from home, and see children, I cannot 
tell you how it touches my heart. In earlier years I couldn't 
bear little children, and my wife was quite right when she 
said to me once : ' There you see again, we women are 
better than you men ; you only like children when you 
have them of your own, but as for us, we can be quite 
happy, even with strange children. I could romp and 
play with them, and watch them and tend them the live- 
long day ; but you meuj when you have children, are tired 
of them in half an hour.' Oh ! she was a clever, good 
creature ! Yes, too good." 

A pause ensued, and at last Thaddea said : " It seems 
to me, that people in your part of the world are much 
more enlightened than they are here. When I hear you 
talk in this way, I fancy you must have studied." 
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" I must take the praise, intended for my neighbors, to 
myself, t have studied, or rather I might be said to have 
studied. I was a year at the Seminary." 

"And why, sir," — Thaddea suddenly said, "Sir," — 
" why did you give it up ? " 

" I am an only son, that is, I have only a sister, and my 
father was quite right ; but when we know one anofher a 
Jittle better, you will see that there is still a bit of the 
teacher ia me." 

" And in me too ; had iny father allowed it, 1 should 
have been a teacher." 

"Then we have much in common. You are also an 
only daughter. If it were not for that wicked proverb ! " 

"Which?" 

"Udies, beware of ai only son: 
Lei an only dAu^hter be wooed and won 1 " 

Twilight had set in : mine host of the Crown could not 
see what a flush spread over Thaddea's face; he only 
heard her breathing become more hurried, and after 
awhile she said : "I didn't know the proverb. But, good 
heaven! there is eight o'clock striking; I must go home." 

" Nay, slay a little longer. Who knows how long it 
may be ere we meet again ? " 

They Iwth stood without speaking while eight o'clock 
was clashed with mighty strokes from the Cathedral- tower. 
When it had finished strildng, mine host of the Crown 
asked ; " How old are you ? " 

" Thirty," answered Thaddea, as if the strange question 
and open answer were a matter of course ; and mine host 
of the Crown continued ; " I should Uke to fancy to my- 
self all that has passed with you during the years in which 
this clock has announced the hours," 
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"It is good," answered Thaddea, "that much should 
pass away and be no more, like the striking of a clock." 

Again they were both silent for a longer time, and then 
mine host of the Crown said.: " I am going back home to- 
morrow as early as possible. But perhaps I may return." 

Again a longer pause, till Thaddea said: "What is 

" Magnus." 

" Well, kiss Magnus for me ; and when you come again, 
I will send him something better." 

" I take you at your word." 

It had become late, and the old servant came with a 
lantern to fetch Thaddea home. 

" Now you will give me a hand instead of a glove, will 
you not ? " said mine host 

"Ah! think no more of that; good night, Mr. God- 
fether," 

"Good night, Miss Godmother! God bless you; and 
preserve a kind remembrance of me ! " 

Thaddea moved away, and the baker's people were 
much astonished when mine host of the Crown sent for 
his horses, put them to, and, in spite of every objection, 
drove away home through the darkness. 
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CONFESSIONS. 



[IIOD bless me ! is all well ? " asked the Baker- 
at-the-Steps of his son, as he pulled up at the 
Crown. "All right, all right," said his son, 
as he descended. " How are the children ? " 
" Quite well : but how much have you 
bought, and at what price ? Have you samples with you, 
or are the goods coming after you directly ? " With such 
questions did the Baker-at-the-Steps overwhelm his son ; 
but he hurried on before, and not until he had kissed his 
boy did he say : " 1 only bought a hundred sacks of 
wheat, father, which 1 resold : I have come empty." 
"Then you should do as Schmul of Vieringen did." 
" What did he do, pray ? " 

" On coming home from business, just as you have 
done, he entered the house backwards ; — • ' Why, Schmul,' 
says his wife, 'what is the matter?' Says he: 'I have 
done no business, I am ashamed of myself, and can't bear 
to show my face.' " 

" I have had something else to do, though," answered 
mine host peevishly. 

The old Baker-at-the-Steps was irritable, but he had 
himself to a great extent under control, and he only 
asked ; — 
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" Why, pray, do you look so joyous ? Just put the boy 
down ; he has been able to walk alone a long while. 
Come, Magnus," said he sharply to the child, "get down 
and go into the kitchen ; I have something to say to your 
father." 

"No, no, let the child remain, I have brought him 
something ; there, Magnus, there is a cake for you. Hey I 
it's broken ; never mind, eat it ; somebody sent it you 
who is very fond of you. Where is Ernestine ? Go to 
grandmother and fetch her; or no, stop there, and say I 
will follow directly." 

With these words mine host of the Crown put the boy 
outside the door, and said to his father ; " Father, I think 
I have found a wife." 

" Has she any money ? " 

"Rather too much, I believe." 

" Well, all your superfluous cash you can pay over to 

Mine host of the Crown walked restlessly up and down 
the room, stretched, and shook himself, and looked about 
him like a stranger. He examined every piece of furni- 
ture in the parlor, as if chair, table, and cupboard were 
meditating some treachery. 

Every traveller brings home with him a wrong notion 
of the time of day ; it is neither morning nor mid-day with 
him, as with those who have stayed at home : he has seen 
so many strange places, and has been among so many 
strange people, his head is so full of the world without, 
that he cannot properly accommodate himself to those 
who have remained in the old beaten path, and the usual 
course of things. 

The Baker-at-the- Steps, a good judge of human nature, 
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in which capacity lie liad of course his first experience in 
himself for many years had adopted a strange custom, 
which, however, was serviceable to him. Immediately 
after his arrival from a long journey, he lay down for an 
hour ; and it was one of his best natural gifts, that he 
could sleep when he wished. Thus he was always wake- 
ful and active. When, therefore, directly after his return 
home, he had had his nap, and then roused himself again, 
he showed rare energy and powers of speedy organixadon. 
He was at once quite at home ag^n, and free from all that 
uneasiness, which, like a strange atmosphere, still clings 
to the traveller. 

He tried to induce his son to adopt this method, but 
mine host of the Crown could not be prevailed upon ; he 
couldn't sit still a minute ; his father had prescribed him 
three pinches of snuff, which he had taken, and yet he 
could give no coherent account. Now he stood at the 
window, looked through the panes, and said : " We will 
go to my mother, to my child." 

"Yon don't budge from here: have you no more to 
tell me ? " 

"Yes!" 

" Well, what is it ? Out with it ! " 

" Father, I say, if I am to marry, I will marry her, her 

" Indeed ! where does she come from ? " 

" Freiburg." 

"A large town — that isn't well ; she will not suit our 
little place." And taking a pinch, the Baker continued : 
— " i was with the father of the present Post-master of 
Schramberg, when he went a wooing at Darmstadt. The 
girl asked mine host of the Angel, ' whether Laudenbach 
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were paved ? ' ' Oh, yes,' said 1, ' if you jump from one 
stone to the other,' winked to mine host of tlie Angel, and 
left the room. He soon came after me, and we got to our 
inn, had the horses put to, and away we went like wildfire ; 
and that was quite right. It will never do to take a girl 
from a large town. I tell you they would like the streets 
new paved, after their own fashion, and the houses fresh 
built ; and when wind and rdn come, they act as if in 
their own part of the country it were perpetual sunshine. 
If you will follow my advice, you will not take one from a 
large town, they are full of pretension ; at the best you 
set before them they make a fe.ce, as a dog does when you 
hold a glass of wine to his muzzle," 

"Nay, she is modest and humble — too humble." 

" Indeed ! There will be some difficulty, perhaps ? " 

" 1 can't say exactly." 

" Come, tell me who she is." 

Mine host of the Crown told his tale, with some reser- 
vations certainly. The Baker-at-the- Steps took a fresh 
pinch, and in the manner in which he took his snuff lurked 
an inexpressible satisfaction, and he said : — 

"Ahl you take after the model- teacher's family; tliey 
always act as though they couldn't count five, and are all 
the while as cunning as they can be. That was very sly 
of you, not to buy Goldstumpf 's beans and peas; you 
mean to have the vegetables and a good piece of meat 
into the bargain." 

" Father, do not make jokes of that sort ; you know I 
can't bear it," said mine host, and his face grew red as 
fire. ■" I can't teH you how I feel— I would not have be- 
lieved that 1 could ever feel so again : if any one had told 
me so then — then , . ." 
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And the Strang man wept and sobbed aloud. 

The Baker let him weep on ; he knew that these out- 
pourings of tlie heart were good and necessary. He sat 
stiE upon his chair and took no snufF, but only held the 
open box to his nose. 

" Come to your mother," he said at last, and mine host 
of the Crown went with his fether to the paternal house. 

When mine host of the Crown saw his little daughter 
here, he took her up, put his arm round her neck, kissed 
her, and would scarcely allow her to leave him again. 
But soon after the first kisses were over, the Baker's wife 
sent her little grand-daughter away to the parlor, and said 
to her son : — 

" Raymond, that does not please me. Why should you 
kiss the child almost to death .' I cannot bear the present 
fashion of fondling and kissing children in that way. I 
could count upon my fingers the number of times my poor 
father kissed me, and yet he loved me as much as ever 
father loved a child, and 1 hira as much as ever child 
loved a father. Don't do that again, Raymond : it is not 

"Ah ! mother there is a reason for it." 

"Eh? How so?" 

" O mother, I cannot say what I feel to-day, as I look 
upon my children ; it is certainly for their good ; yet I feel 
as though I were taking away what they have a right to 
expect ... at my hands . . . from me . . . nay, I am. taking 
nothing from thern, I am going to give them — yes, I . . . 
I am going to give them a mother." 

At the last words, the Baker's wife started up, then she 
seated herself again hastily with a deep sigh, and said: — 

" Oh ! you men, you men ! What you men are, passes 
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belief! Ah, me ! when a young motlier dies, her bahe 
should be buried with her in the grave ; the best it had in 
tlie world is gone, and the worst of all may come — a step- 
mother. Oh ! how often have 1 seen in these cases every 
pretension, and every claim, made to that which is highest 
and holiest of all — a mother's love: and in a moment it 
is falsified, and its sweetness gone ! Yes, you have con- 
soled me, have reconciled me. 1 should not complain so 
bitterly that she is dead ; I weep not because she is dead, 
for what is death ? I weep because something else is 
coming, which is far worse, far worse than death, a thou- 
sand times harder. Yes, yes, too truly does the old prov- 
erb say : — ' When a man marries a second time, the altar 
weeps.' " 

The Baker's wife burst into tears, and that was unusual 
with her, for she liked to control her emotions: as she 
had but now rebuked her son's passionate kissing of his 
child, so in her own case she could not tolerate this pas- 
sionate outburst. 

Fortunately, there was a tap at the window: she had to 
serve bread, and after that she recovered her former self- 
possession. 

Mine host of the Crown, who had omitted many cir- 
curaslances in his story to his fatlier, now told his mother 
how it had all come to pass, and she shook her head 
deprecatingly, as he mentioned how his mother's feme, 
spread by the Cathedral-baker, had been of the greatest 
assistance to him in winning the damsel's kindly feelings. 
He thanked his mother for being such a blessing to him, 
but she repeatedly waved her hand in a deprecating 

Meanwhile, the ferther he proceeded in his story, the 
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"Well, if it must be, I believe you have made the best 
choice. A young woman who has a hard lot to bear, 
who is shy and timid, and takes refuge in the silence of 
her own thoughts, is a step-child of the world. She might 
have become soured, quarrelsome, and have a spite against 
the whole world ; because she and hers were of no repute, 
the whole world must be good for nothing, and every thing 
seem full of hypocrisy and deceit. 1 know one so veno- 
mous, she suffers not a bird to pass, without plucking a few 
feathers — " 

" Nay, mother, she is not so ; she has a noble spirit, a 
compassionate soul." 

" Well, well ; she is a step-child also, and such a step- 
child of the world may make a good step-mother, who 
knows what want of love is, who will be content to find 
happiness in quiet, and in doing good; who will also be 
content with a quiet wedding, and will not wish for much 
music and bustle, and for you to act as though you were 
just of age, and in the world for the first time. If she be 
such, as I fancy . . . but bless me ! who can tell ? Who 
can tell how a little experience alters first impressions ? 
But one thing pleases me much, that she said nothing 
kind or encouraging to you, but only sent your child a 
present ; if that is only an earnest of her intentions, she 
may make you a heaven upon earth. There is nothing 
harder in the world, than to be a second mother." 

"Your mother is right," said the Baker, roguishly, 
" there is a proof again, that we men ate better than the 
women. There are more kind step-fethers than step- 
mothers." 
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"That is easily explained. A father sees but little of 
his child till it is grown up; he has much less to do with 
it ; but a mother must tend her child at all times, and a 
woman till she is forty years of age is still half a child 
herself, and can be a child's fiiend and foe. But on that 
subject we have not now to speat. I should certainly 
have been better pleased had you chosen one without 
money — she would have been grateful . . . but who knows ? 
. . . Above all, bethink you, you do not marry for yourself ; 
you marry for your children. As for Ernestine, she re- 
mains with us, of course ; she knows how much we make 
of her — rather too much ; her grandfather encourages her 
in her stubbornness and seK-wiU ; but I know how to man- 
age her. I believe still, that she will be a good girl some 
day; but I cannot expect of a stranger that she should 
understand such a child's management. It cannot do 
Magnus any harm, even if he should get a little roughly 
handled ; a boy must learn to put up with it, and it is a 
good apprenticeship for life. Ernestine, however, is once 
for all ours; on that score she shall not be overburdened. 
But why did she not send Ernestine something ? " 

Luckily, a visitor arrived at this moment, so that mine 
host of the Crown was not forced to answer the last 
question. 

Now, after that mine host of the Crown had spoken out 
so confidingly and precisely to his mother, an apprehen- 
sion came over him that he had imposed upon himself, 
that he had deceived himself — certainly, it was quite plain, 
he had in a manner deceived Thaddea. He now recounted 
to his father on the road to the mill, how he had spoken 
to Thaddea of only one child, and had not at all mentioned 
the other, and how she must believe that he had but one 
child. 
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" Then," said the Baker, ■' I have it. I wanted a clew 
to this sudden determination of a young woman to give 
hopes to a \Mdower with two children." 

"You are right, Either, so I must not dissernble, and 
we shall see what wiil come of it." 

" I can tell you af once; nothing will come of it," 

" That will grieve me; but not so much as to see my 
children all my life treated like strangers, without any 
love ; that would daily wring my heart." 

" How you talk ! I believe from all you have told me, 
that the girl would treat Ernestine, too, with kindness. 

" ! believe so, too." 

" But Goldstumpf will not give her to you ; and in his 
position no more would I. Look you, one child is no 
child; on the contrary, a good girl would think it only a 
pretty plaything; she will have a doll, with which to play. 
But two children are indeed children, many children a 
houseful of children. So what think you.?" 

"What?" 

"Why, you must really have but one diild. Ernestine 
is no longer yours ; we will not give her up ; she must be 

" Aye, but can I disown my child ? " 

"You need not do that — certainly not eventually — 
there is no doubt of that. Trust me, when you go and 
say, 'I have forgotten one thing; I have a little daughter 
of nine years of age ; ' what do you suppose she will think 
of you ? ' It can't be helped now. What a pretty father,' 
she will think, ' that says not a syllable about his child.' " 

" Ah ! that is exactly proof for me ; therefore it is just 
good for nothing. 1 should not have the heart to disown 
my child; it is doubly wicked, a crime against my child. 
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and a crime against her whom I would maice my wife. 

No,no; that must not be ; so let us say no more about it." 
" And I tell you it is the best way ; Ernestine is ours." 
"But it cannot remain concealed from Thaddea ; and 

when she ultimately discovers it, what will she think of 

" Better than now, for now you are a simpleton. Have 
I not told you a thousand times that I know better than 
you how men get on in the world? Now follow my 
advice. It is skilfully knitted, and I will soon tie the knot 
tight : leave it to me. Be thankful tliat you have me still 
at your elbow." 

" But roy mother, what will she say when she hears of 
it?" 

"She will not know of it just yet" 

"And how am I lo behave to my child when she meets 
me, when she calls me, when I call to her? Nay, father, 
it must not he. How happy have I been, and now . . . but 
it shall not, must not be ! " 

" Your mother said a sensible thing to you," answered 
the Baker : " a girl who marries a widower must not ask 
music at her wedding ; but as for you, you are asking 
music already." 

"I? OGod,no!" 

"Yes, yes. I was once young as well as you; things 
are then as bright as bright can be, when you have seen 
her who is to be your own ; but that comes but once in 
life, never again. The sun rises but once in a day, and 
every church has but one consecration, as my father-in- 
law's proverb hath it. You must now marry with deliber- 
ation, and not ask for every thing to be playing joy-bells 
in your heart" 
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" Nay, without tliat I will not marry." 

"You ought fo have been a school-master, I declare; 
you are of the model-teacher's kidney. What need have 
you to tell me all that? Keep it for yourself and your 
bride. And as for Ernestine, take matters more easily. 
For the present, you cannot introduce Ernestine ; but 
take things more easily. You take every thing too much 

The Baiter broke off: he was sufficiently clever to know 
that the tree is not felled at a single blow; but the work 
is to all intents and purposes done when once the soil, in 
which the roots rest, has been cleared away all round. 
Mine host of tlie Crown could not but reflect that there 
was much reason in what his father said. He certainly 
did take things too much to heart; he must own it him- 
self. However, it should be otherwise. Certainly, in the 
present instance it was quite in place to take things more 
seriously, and he smiled as he thought of a beautiful 
scheme. His father had said himscK that he needn't tell 
him every thing. So be it ! His father should work 
away in his clever fashion to bring things to rights, and 
for himself he would tell Thaddea at his very first oppor- 
tunity the whole truth. 

Very well, he would take things more easily. 

The Baker for several days said no more on the subject ; 
he let his arguments silendy gather strength within his 
son, and he smiled grimly one day, when mine host of the 
Crown said to his mother, " Do you see, mother, how I 
follow your advice ? I am quite sedate and free from 
over-fondness towards Ernestine, and I will remain so. 
It is better to be a little roughly handled in childhood; 
you take things more easily in after-life." 
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The Baker smiled grimly ; he knew what thia speech 
foreboded ; and in the evening he innocently asked his 
son, when they should start for Freiburg. 

" To-morrow, if you like, or even, to-day," answered 

But Ernestine had accidentally surprised her grand- 
father and father, as they were talking of her being dis- 
owned ; something took place in the heart of the child, 
but did not outwardly show itself Her grandfether had 
in the presence of the child, in spite of all her grand- 
mother's endeavors to prevent it, often, remarked how 
helpless, and easily biassed, and overreached mine host 
of the Crown was. He had, after his fashion, often done 
so with coarse jokes ; and when his wife represented to 
him in strong colors the impropriety, he said, " I can't 
help speaking out to you ; before the world, of course I 
shield him as much as possible," These words, however, 
had pierced the soul of the child; and now when she saw 
herself disowned, this discovery, combined with what she 
had heard before mentioned — often with ridicule — awak- 
ened in her a singularly stubborn resolve. 

There are matters in which there is no sign of acidity 
apparent; it is only when a new matter is introduced and 
unites itself with the acid ingredient, that it becomes evi- 
dent. So, too, with dispositions; suddenly the results of 
bitter impressions show themselves at the addition of a 
new fact with which they unite. In the morning, while 
her grandmother was still asleep, Ernestine hastily rose, 
dressed herself quite alone ; and when at the first glimmer 
of day her father and grandfather started for the niarfcet- 
fown, there stood Ernestine on the hill behind the trees, 
looked fixedly after them awhile, and then hurried for- 
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wards. She afterwards confessed, that, though not quite 
clear about it, she too had meant to plod to Freiburg, and 
there lo rush into the presence of all, and cry : " I also 
am your child ! " She ran on and on, and wept and 
sobbed as she went. 

Accidentally the miller's man was coming down tiie 
footpath with his asses all laden with corn-sacks ; he saw 
Ernestine, and called out to her ; and as the child gave 
vague answers, without any further questioning he seated 
her comfortably upon one of his asses, and brought her 
back to the town. The gate-keeper's children were already 
at play here, and Ernestine, whose thoughts were thus 
turned towards her brother, could no longer be detained; 
she sprang from the saddle and rushed into the town 
home to her brother. As long as her fether and grand- 
father were away, Ernestine would not suffer her little 
brother out of her sight; and,^ — where the people got the 
rumor from, there is no saying, — but she was continually 
being asked when her new mother was coming. And 
Ernestine was quite proud when she heard people say, 
there was no need for her fether to marry again, for that 
she would soon be grown up, and even now could take a 
mother's care of her little brother. And the old servant 
often told the children the Story of the Juniper-tree ; how 
a wicked step-mother killed her step-child; and how the 
little sister buried her little brother's bones under a juni- 
per-tree, and the little brother became a bird, and sang so 
wondrously, and how he wore a large mili-stone round his 
neck, which he dropped down from the tree upon the 
■wicked step-mother, and ground her to powder, , , , 
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3|ERY silently, father and son drove on for some 

time ; the latter was sad at heart; he would 

willingly have turned back again, but dared 

not sliowhis weakness to his father. At last 

he confessed he had perhaps said too much; 

he had not yet been nearly explicit enough with Thaddea 

to be sure of her answer, and with Goldstumpf not a word 

had been said upon the subject 

'■I don't know what to think," answered the Baker; 
"you are not a bit like a man who already has a household 
and two children. You act just like a raw young lad, so 
timidly and awkwardly. It would seem to me too, as if 
we were getting into the fog, but now we are once on the 
road we must go on till we get into a clearer atmosphere. 
Don't try to settle beforehand what and how every thing 
is to be; we must regulate our trade by the market." 

Mine host seemed to himself spellbound and shackled, 
as it were, by his father; and the latter was cunning 
enough to keep his own particular plan a secret. 

Now that his son had of his own accord turned his 
thoughts to a second marriage, that fact must be kept 
steadily before his eyes: and though nothing should come 
of the present venture, it was not difficult to involve him 
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in anothet', for which the Baker already intended to pro- 
Mine host of the Crown's thoughts had outstripped the 
wheels, quicMyas they rolled along; he was by Thaddea's 
side and telling her all — when he was suddenly made 
aware that he was still sitting in the wagon, and that his 
father was asking him all manner of questions, while a 
strange world was all around him. 

When at length he arrived again at our baker's house 
in the Cathedral-close, and the young haker bade his old 
master heartily welcome, the Baker-at-the-Steps said r " It 
is quite proper to call me 'master' still; but it is better, 
more respecliiil to yourself 1 mean, to call me now only 
Mr. Deputy." 

"Oh I very well, Mr. Deputy," said the baker. 
Whilst the Baker-at-the-Steps sat with the young wife, 
and inquired more particularly about Thaddea, and lastly 
said point blank why he had come, mine host of the Crown 
was walking up and down the town full of uneasiness. He 
was now a stranger there, where he would be soon per- 
haps at home, and in these very streets Thaddea had for 
so many years passed to and fro, had been a child and 
grown a woman, had known nothing of him, and he noth- 
ing of her, and now they would botli of them soon have no 
more thoughts, or joys, or sorrows, but what they would 



Perhaps here or there went one who knew her, and with 
whom he might have spoken of her ; but he was not sure, 
and could not inquire. He went through King-street, and 
stood a long time at the Brisachs-gate, and examined the 
dazzling picture of St. Martin with his sword dividing his 
cloak for the naked beggar. He was lost in contemplation 
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of the picture, and then again he fancied he could trace 
thereon Thaddea's eyes, which must have rested upon it 
so many, many times. 

Mine host of the Crown had strolled up to the Castle- 
hill, and from here he looked out far around upon the 
refreshing prospect, away yonder to the town and the 
valley of the Rhine all along to the Vosges. And here in 
the neighborhood, how winsome is aO ! The mountains 
unite the coolness of the forest and the luscious joyous- 
ness of tlie vine — and every growth is so thriving, so 
plenteous ! 

Nature uttered no sound; and all that gave warning of 
men and their thoughts and their labors, was the chime 
of clocks, yonder from the city, and the bugle-call of the 
signal-men, away off in the forest, as they practised their 
counter-signs ; for in those days the third world-wide 
power, the factory-bell, was not heard therein. 

The scent of the autunm-fading leaves, the distant hum 
of the busy town, all roused in mine host of the Crowa a 
remembrance which had not yet grown old : how he had 
once before on such an evening gone up from the house to 
the mountain ; and he could cot comprehend how the 
trees should still be standing, the carriages still rolling 
along the streets, and tfie drovers still singing by the side 
of their grazing herds, and hallooing to each other, and 
cracking their whips. There is the teeming world : and 
there, in the heart of it, is death; for yonder, down be- 
neath, lay— — 

But away I Reminiscences may rise ; but they cannot 
bring life back again ; and Just now there must be some- 
thing diiferent But can it be possible that spring is com- 
ing back ag^n, and you are rejoicing in it ? 
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As if flpng from himself, he hurried down from the 
Castle-hilt. A light, evening autumn-breeze tad already 
risen. At Carthusian-streel, mine host of the Crown sud- 
denly stood still at a garden hedge ; behind it appeared a 
well-kept garden, with a pretty summer-house. He re- 
mained rooted to the spot ; it seemed as if he recognized 
a voice, which said ; — ■ " Yes, Joseph, go now ; go through 
the next garden, that father may know nothing about it. 
Oh, God ! a time must come when we shall no more meet 
in secret, stealthily as to-day. Go quickly, go ; I am so 
frightened." 

There was the sound of a man stealing swiftly away; 
and mine host of the Crown trembled : it was Thaddea 
who had spoken. He wisiied, pierced as he was fo the 
very heart, to sUp away, but Thaddea just at this moment 
turned round and recognized him. She gazed vacantly at 
him, and only passed her hand once over her forehead, as 
though recovering from a dream. At last, mine host of 
the Crown managed to utter the words : " Good evening, 
Miss Godmother." 

She was wonderfully composed, and said ; " Ah 1 is it 
you ? Nothing but miracles are happening to-day : it is 
scarcely five minutes since I was speaking of you." 

"Of me?'.' 

" Yes, my brother was just here ; the brother of whom 
I told you ; with whom my father cannot bear me to 

" So that was your brother then ? Forgive me ! " 
"What should I forgive ?" 

" No, no. I don't know what I am talking abouL 
May I come in ? " 

Thaddea made no answer ; and without farther qiies- 
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tioning mine host opened the gate, and walked into tiie 
garden. He stood by Tiiaddea's side not far from an 
apple-tree, whose heavy, rosy-cheeked fruit pulled the 
branches almost down fo the ground. Mine host took an 
apple in his hand, but did not pluck it, and said ; '' So you 
were speaking of me ? That is well I, too, have spoken 
much of you, but I have still more to say to you ; you 
must know all I mean ; and my father has now come with 
me, and we are now staying here, and it is God's dispen- 
sation that I was destined thus to meet you beforehand. 
How did I gaze at every one I met in the whole town, and 
would fain have asked ^ — ' Can you not tell me where I can 
see my fellow-sponsor, if it be but for a few minutes?' 
And now here I am, and still 1 know not what to say, and 
you have not yet once given me your hand in token of 
welcome." 

She held out her hand at this,'and it trembled : mine 
host of ihe Crown continued : — 

" I am now no longer a young man ; I have already 
seen much sorrow, and it becomes me not to be any 
longer thuc, and yet I know not how it is ... oh that 
some one would speak for me ! I cannot say myself, that 
. . . that none can say any ill of me — oh ! if my mother 
were but here ! " 

" You are a pretty tall child for a mother's darling ; it 
can speak for Itself, it can," said Thaddea, playfully; but 
mine host did not look at all playful, and she continued ; 
— " You are happy in still having a mother ! " 

" Yes, and such a mother I I am her son, and it might 
be put down as vanity on my part ; but the whole town, 
the whole neighborhood is witness that she is uprightness 
itself, and none can know as I do how sincerely she speaks 
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good of all men, atid does good to all men, of which they 
know nothing. She who is no more, she knew it too ; 
how many thousand times have we spoken of it ! and 
when we spoke of it, we felt as though we were coming 
fi*om the church. Still my mother can laugh and be 
merry ; and so once could I, and could again : oh ! I 
could wish for nothing more delightful than to see you 
sitting by my mother, and both of you gazing in each 
other's eyes. Look at me now — ■ I know no longer what 
1 am saying." 

"Yes, yes," said she; "I thought you loved your 
parents thus, and what a happiness it is still to have a 
mother — and such a mother ! The Cathedral-baker has 
told me much of her." 

" 'Tis kind of him, but he cannot know her so well as 
her own son." 

" Certdnly," said Thaddea ; " what one's parents are, 
no stranger can know. My fiither — why should I not 
say so? — is, I well know, looked upon with an evil eye 
by many ; but still I know he has a tender heart, and is 
only ashamed to let the world perceive it ; and you will 
honor and respect my fether too." 

"Assuredly !" said mine host; "and 1 love you twice 
as much for saying so, and shall ever keep-it in mind." 

For a long while they said not another word ; and dur- 
ing the pause two apples fell from the tree, and both 
stooped after them ; mine host raised them, gave Thaddea 
one, and kept the other himself Thaddea received the 
apple as a matter of course, and as she gazed upon its 
rosy cheeks, she said : — 

" How is your little son ? " 

" Quite well. And what I have to say besides . . ." 
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Mine host of the Crown could say no more, for the 
little boy from Kirch^art, who was staying at the Cathe- 
drai-baker's, ran suddenly into the garden, and said : 
" Miss Thaddea, you must come to my aunt directly ; she 
has something particular to tell you — this moment." 

" May I not accompany you ? " said mine host. 

" No ! " was the answer ; but in the tone in which it 
was spoken, notwithstanding the decided negative, there 
was something so cordial that mine host assented cheer- 
fully. 

" I had so much to say to you," stammered he ; but the 
maiden expressed to him with a look that he should say 
no more before the boy. She quickly drew her shawl 
round her, motioned to mine host to leave tlie garden, and 
hurried with the boy with swift steps away. 

Mine host moved a few strides after her, then stopped ; 
there were many emotions within him, but above all rose 
the thought, " Why did you not tell her all at once ? Oh ! 
had you but done so ! Then there had been no more 
deception, no further gulf between you ! " He was so 
disheartened that he sat down on a heap of stones upon the 
road, and it pained him deeply that what he had hitherto 
concealed, must now, perforce, remaned concealed. He 
himself appeared like a rejected, disowned child ; and now 
he felt as if his child were sitting by him, and involunta- 
rily he clutched with his hand at his side. 

No, it should not be. 

Quickly he rose up and went to the town ; he knew 
where Thaddea was to be found, and he could tell her 
even now ; now it did not seem to be deception. 
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AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 



,5|HILSTmiiie host of the Crown was on the 
Wl Castle-hill and in the garden, the Baker-at- 
the-Steps had found out quite enough from 
the wife of his former apprentice, and this 
time he found the straightforward way to be 
not only the best,"biit also the shortest. He learned that 
Goldstumpf drank his evening g}ass at the hotel called 
the "Wild Man," in Salt Street, and he went to him at 
once. He found him alone at a tahle, " With your per- 
mission," said he, and sat down opposite. Goldstumpf 
laid his hand on his huge dog's head, nodded, and loolted 
wonderingly at the stranger ; or was it really the Baker- 
at-the-Steps ? "Aha! he is coming to make a compro- 
mise. Good ; wlioever is the first to come a-begging, has 
found out that he is in the wrong, and must also pay 
for it." 

Goldstumpf lifted his glass to his mouth, but did not 
drink. He (vas of all things carefiil of health : his favor- 
ite saying was well-known ; " I have, thank God, nothing 
to reproach myself with ; I have denied myself nothing in 
my life." He felt that he was now in a triumphant, joy- 
ous state of mind, and under these circumstances a glass 
of wine does no good : he must first let every thing return 
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to a State of rest ; then the flavor is better, He still Icept 
sharply watching the Baker over the rim of his glass, but 
the latter said ; — 

" Oh yes, it is I, in the flesh. To-day we can drink 
peaceably together, and to-morrow appear together before 
the Court." 

Goldstumpf felt quite sure the rascal gave his case up 
for lost, and that was the only meaning of his fair words ; 
but he resolved not to return them, and said : " I'm not 
to be trifled with, friend ; you will find out to-morrow 
whom you have to deal with," 

"You do me honor by be-' friend '-ing me; come, let 
us clink glasses upon it," said the Baker, and clinked his 
glass against Goldstumpfs ; but the latter never stirred 
his : " There," said the Baker, " we caa talk more easily ■ 
upon ' friend '-ly terms. Are you vexed, now, about that 
lawsuit ? Why, I thought I was doing you a kindness ; 
you know yon are never happy unless you have at least a 
dozen actions going : and, besides, I wanted to try what 
chance a man would have in a race with you ; and to be 
outrun by you is no disgrace." 

Goldstumpf smirked, and, stroking his dog's head, s^d 
to him; " We two never make a mistake, do we, Turk.'" 

And the Baker likewise turning to the dog, said : 
"You're a Turk, and your master's a pagan. Yes, you're 
well suited, you're not to be caught alive ; now, don't 
bite me, I'll not do any thing to you. You're a match for 
men, and your master for something ebe ." 

Goldstumpf laughed. Now. the game was won. 

The Baker was quite sure, if he could only get a hear- 
ing, there was nothing which he could not arrange, 
"ijDok you now," said he; "there are roads so narrow 
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you wouldn't believe that two vehicles could avoid a col- 
lision there, and pass one another — particularly when 
they're fiiU — yet they do. But how? One pulls up; 
then the other can get by. You drive on, you drive on ! 
and I'll pull up." 

"You're no fool," said Goldsturnpf, and nodded to the 
Baker, and the latter easily passed on to considering the 
lawsuit dropped. He spoke in raptures of the large busi- 
ness connection of his opponent, and took occasion to 
hint that he must have also no lack of profitable transac- 
tions : but what was it all in comparison with the old war- 
times, when such large slices of iuck were to be had 1 
Goldsturnpf became more and more pleased as the Baker 
recounted some of those well-known master-strokes which 
he had displayed in his commissariat dealings at that time, 
and particularly how, once upon a time, in Villingen, at 
head-qnarters, he delivered forty yearling- calves instead 
of four hundred oxen. 

Goldsturnpf laughed, and soon, of his 'own accord, 
began to tell him one of his cunning tricks ; and the 
Baker edged nearer and nearer, and soon they were nudg- 
in and 1 pe g to each other, and then laughing aloud, 
a d G Id tumpf 1 nked of his own free will with the 
Bak tl latt showed him some dodges in com- 

m t d h m-measurer might be the first corn- 

m h t n tl vbody knowing any thing about it for 

J ars Tl b b came continually more fiimiliar, and 
alth h th J 11 for some lime longer be-'friend'-ed 
e h h 1 y more drank together, and clinked in 

t k f b th 1 d. Just as the Baker was putting 
dow h gl.is h looked out of the window and said : 
" Why, what is all this ? There — yes, there goes my son ! " 
5* 
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He rapped upon the window-glass, and mine host of the 
Crown felt a shudder run through him, as he suddenly 
looked up and saw his father's and Goldstumpfs eyes 
directed down towards him ; and both signed to him. 
Mine host went in. He could not, for the life of him, 
comprehend how every thing should succeed so rapidly : 
yonder Thaddea was now sitting with the Cathedral- 
baker's wife, and here was his father already on such good 
terms with the man he dreaded. Mine host had nearly 
dropped from sheer terror, for a monster sprang suddenly 
upon him ; the dog, who knew hira from the Lenzkirch 
journey, had welcomed him after his fashion, as though 
he considered it only proper behavior towards his master's 
friend, and indeed his bounden duty. 

"Heyday ! Are you the son of that fellow there ? Of 
that rogue ? and yet can be so honest? I wouldn't have 
believed it. House here ! a bottle of Margrave ! " cried 
Goldstumpf. 

The trio sat familiarly together, and mine host of the 
Crown was full of trembling within as he heard his sub- 
stance made a subject of boast by his father, and when 
the latter put pointedly and prominently forward the fact, 
that he had but one child, who inherited an independent 
property on the mother's side. 

Until late in the night they sat together, and Gold- 
stumpf became jollier and jollier, asserting that he liked 
the Baker because he was a rogue, and one of the old sort ; 
and that he liked mine host of the Crown too, because he 
withal still appeared an honest fellow. It was so nowa- 
days ; the children were now much more particular than 
their fathers had been : he found it even in his own chil- 
dren, particularly in his daughter. 
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Mine host of the Crown trembled as he mentioned her, 
but the Baker sdd calmly; "Oh! you have a daughter 
too ? Is she married yet ? " 

" No ; she won't have any one." 

Mine host of the Crown kicked his fether under the 
table ; he did not know what his son meant, and now 
merely asked Goldstumpf whether he would be at home 
next morning, and whether he might call upon him, 

" No," said he i "I must go to Kirchzart to load oats." 
At length they separated. On the way home, the Baker 
sdd to his son: "The business is as good as doae. 
Don't you see I was right? I sounded Goldstump:^ and 
he said directly, that a girl who had a home of her own, 
and didn't mean to be nothing more or less than a married 
nursery-maid, must be foolish to marry a widower with 
several children. So at present he must not know any 
thing about Ernestine," 

"But Thaddea must know it before we are engaged; 
I will not yield that point on any condition ; that I am 
determined upon." 

"Very well, I will undertake that: but, mind, you must 
not say a word on the subject." 
"Why?" 

" I have my reasons. That is sufficient for the present." 
The fether and son went together to the Cathedral- 
baker's, and there it was arranged that the Cathedral- 
baker's wife should ask Goldstumpf to take her with him 
(o Kirch^art — of course, only to induce Thaddea to go 
too ; and then, as if accidentally, mine host of the Crown 
and GoldstumpPs son should meet them there. 

At night mine host of the Crown wished to have a 
long talk with his father, but the latter was soon sleeping 
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the sleep of the just. But mine host of the Crown started 
up often, in the night, and fancied he heard the voice of 
his Uttle daughter, so mournful, so complaining. He 
counted each quarter, as it struck from the Cathedral- 
tower and the other clocks that chimed beside, and be- 
tween whiles pined for his old schoolmastering, which 
often allowed him to see that the chimes of the Cathedral 
rang out the quarters always in quint and terce to the key- 
note of the full hour. For the first time for a long, long 
while, he was weeping in the early morning as the day 
dawned. 

He looked pale, and it was not imtil the Cathedral- 
baker's wife said that she and Thaddea were going to 
Kirchzart, that his cheeks were tinged with red agdn. 
He took the Cathedral-baker's wife aside, and told her 
how he hoped, by God's blessing, Thaddea would be a 
good mother to both his children. They had both good 
hearts ; though Ernestine had been a little spoilt by her 
grandparents : she would remain with her grandparents. 
They were both good children. 'He repeated the word 
"both" over and over again, that the Cathedral-baker's 
wife also might not forget to impart this to Thaddea. He 
did not exactly lay any charge upon her, but he was quite 
sure she would not forget it, and he felt an inward triumph 
at having forestalled his father and behaved honorably. 

The Cathedral-baker's wife appeared to understand it 
all. 

She had packed some provision in a hamper to take to 
Kirchzart, because they would not be prepared there for 
so many guests ; and with an air of great certainty, she 
sdd : " That is the betrothal-feast." 

The sun was already warm before they could start, for 
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the Cathedral-baker's wife must take her baby ; and Gold- 
stumpf drove up to the house to take them. The Baker- 
at-the-Steps went out to greet him, but mine host of the 
Crown did not show himself; he only stole a glance as 
the Cathedral-baker's wife gave her baby into Thaddea's 
arms, and saw how the latter laid it on her bosom and 
kissed it ; he heard her beg her friend to allow her to 
keep it in her arms ; and now away rolled the vehicle. 

Before her departure, the Cathedral-baker's wife had 
also imparted to mine host of the Crown that Thaddea 
had s:ud how nice it would be should her brother find his 
way to Kirchzart; and the Cathedral-baker's wife had told 
her, as a secret, that it was mine host of the Crown's de- 
sign to invite him. Thaddea had thereupon been quite 
overjoyed : mine host should, therefore, make no delay, 
but execute his plans at once: he should go straight to 
her brother and tell him what they were about. How 
cunning the world had become all at once ! and how clev- 
erly the Cathedral-baker's wife had devised something in 
his fevor ! Why is it, pray, that things so seldom go 
straightforward in the world f 

Mine host of the Crown was inclined to tell his father 
what orders he had received, but he gave up the idea : he 
had a feeling that there are things which cold-blooded 
deliberation dissuades from, as surely as simple impulse 
insists on trying at all hazards. He had, first of all, a 
feeling of joy that he could be of service to Thaddea; 
secondly, he said to himself; " By God's blessing, he will 
be your brother-in-law, and then you will liave shown him 
already how you feel towards him, and altogether — the 
matter is in good hands." 

Without, therefore, saying any thing about it to his 
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father, he went to his future brother-in-law, and was not a 
little astonished when the latter told him that Thaddea 
had already spoken of him, and even the very evening 
before had ventured to sumrnon him into the garden. 

As to his going, as if by accident, to Kirchzart, with his 
wife and one child, he would not hear of it. But at the 
repeated pressure of mine host, he said : " At all events, 
my wife and child shall stay at home. I cannot subject 
them to the chance of my father insulting them or turning 
them out of doors ; do you think I can?" 

" I'm sure I cannot tell." 

" But I can ^and so, to please my sister and to please 
you, for I tell you honestly I like you, I will ride over 
alone. Whatever treatment I meet with, I can bear it 
from my father : he is, and always will be, my father," 

" I thank you from the bottom of my heart ; I don't 
know — -I feel all at once so certain — ■ I think all must be 
well; indeed, 1 cannot bring myself to beUeve that there 
should be men in the world living at variance with each 

"Yes, yes, my sister was quite right." 

"In what?" 

" That I must not tell you ; but she rightly divined your 
character; and now I tell you — she is my sister, and I 
should not sing her praises — 1 tell you, you must have 
done some good in the world to be allowed to win her for 
your wife; God does not give a man such a wife without 

With his heart swelling high, mine host returned from 
the brother's. He had found another being worthy of his 
admiration, whom he should one day call brother. Oh ! 
what deep springs lie concealed ! and oh ! these hours, 
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when the magic wand reveals them to quicken and re- 
fresh I 

Soon mine host of tlie Crown himself put his horses 
to, but the Balter-at-the- Steps drove : they were obliged 
to make a considerable detour to arrive, not by the Frei- 
burg, but the opposite side, that the meeting might ap- 
pear all the more accidental. There was nothing against 
which mine host of the Crown could r^se his voice ; he 
was obliged to acquiesce in all ; and this detour, which 
toolt them hither and thither, for nothing in the world but 
deception's sake, caused him the most heartfelt pain. 

The Cathedral-baker's wife was right, the provisions 
she took with her served for the betrothal-feast. 

Immediately after his arrival, the Baker-at-the-Steps 
had hurried to Thaddea, and spoken to her in a low, 
earnest tone : then he came with an air of triumph to his 
son, and said: "The chief point is setded and clearly 
understood, and I have told her all : so much for that. 
Now 1 will go to Goldstumpf ; he is at the oats-lading." 

The Baker-at-the-Steps found Goldstumpf directly at the 
Corn Exchange, and the fat rogue leered as the Baker-at- 
the-Steps now showed him how to mete so as to bring 
more »r less, according to inclination, to the measure. 
Then the Baker took him aside and told him straightfor- 
wardly what was going on. Goldstumpf at first would 
hear nothing said about it; then the Baker said: "You 
see your daughter is of age : don't a second time cause a 
child to marry agdnst your inclination. Cry whoa ! be- 
fore the horses stop of themselves. Look you, there are 
drivers who, when tiiey are ascending a hili, don't trouble 
their heads to think wlien they ought to rest their horses ; 
and when they stop of themselves, whoa ! cries the driver, 
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and puts a stone under the wheel. It is too late then. 
Had he done so sooner, he would have been entitled to 
gratitude, and the horses would have done tlieir work 
all the better afterwards. You have still time ; take my 
advice and cry whoa ! otherwise, t!ie horses will stop of 
themselves." 

" I have no objection ; in &et, I never had any objec- 
tion," answered Goldstumpf; "but I must tell you hon- 
estly, you're mistaken." 

" I'm not so rich as you think ; my daughter will not 
have half so much as you imagine." 

"I'll imagine a little, flien ; but you must leave me at 
perfect liberty to believe you or not, you honest, honest 
iather-in-law, you poverty-stricken rascal ! Your hand — 
it is a bargdn." 

They both held out their hands, and there was a mutual 
squeeze. Goldstumpf was man enough to hold his own 
against the Baker's hard, bony fist : the Baker did not 
succeed here in what gave him so much pleasure when he 
shook hands with any one ; to wit, nearly breaking his 

Goldstumpf had been taken by surprise, but he quickly 
made as though he had anticipated it all, and a smile, full 
of bitterness and sorrow, passed over his features as Thad- 
dea came up to him hand in hand with her lover. 

He felt a grudge against her for leaving him ; he had 
never thought of it and never intended it, and it was with 
a peculiar huskiness of voice, and dimness of the eye, that 
he gave her his consent. 

When they were about sitting down to table, a horse- 
man came galloping up to the inn. Goldstumpf looked 
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out, but bobbed dowE again as if he had been shot. The 
steps were mounted ; the door opened ; and with a cry 
of " Oh ! my dear brother ! " Thaddea flew to the new- 
comer, and fell upon his neck. 

The Cathedral-baker's wife was sly enough to disguise 
the whole matter ; she said aloud to mine host of the 
Crown : " That ia your bride's brother ; " and turning to 
the brother, she said : " That is the bridegroom and his 
fether." 

The brother and mine host looked at each other with 
surprise, and held out their hands. 

How could the Cathedral-baker's wife, that simple body, 
be so sly as neither by voice nor look to betray any thing ! 
She played her part so well indeed that Goldstumpf, as he 
saw the look of surprise on the part of the two men, really 
thought it the result of a first meeting. 

"Well, I intend to begin!" said Goldstumpf; and 
without further notice of his son, he sat down at the table. 
He was particularly merry ; and when glasses were clinked 
at the health of tlie wedding couple, he clinked with his 
son, as he s^d: "You here too 1 " and those were the 
first words he had spoken to him for thirteen years. 

His son was so astounded at the question, that he could 
make no other answer than " Yes, father ! " Beyond this, 
Goldstumpf acted just as though his son had not been 

Mine host of the Crown made continual attempts to 
bring father and son together; but Goldstumpf always 
behaved as if there were nothing but empty air where his 
son was sitting. 

When at length they were preparing for the drive home, 
the Baker-at-the- Steps took his son aside, and said : " Be 
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on your guard, Ra)Tnond. I have tried to talk it out of 
your fether-in-law ; but still he may think again, that it 
was your contrivance that tlie brother should drop in, as 
if accidentally." 

" Yes, father, it is so ; and I am proud of bringing it 
about I shall not give over until all is peace and happi- 

" Speak lower ; and I tell you, you sliould give up : you 
can't level all hills, — you or your mother either: and I 
can tell you, you'll find you've lost the gartie altogether 
with Goldsturapf, if you do any thing further in the 

The presence of the brother was the outward and only 
cause of uneasiness which interrupted the harmony of the 
entertainment; for the inward, arising from the child that 
was ignored, was no longer experienced. 

As Goldstumpf mounted to his seat, he said to all the 
others: "Good-by, pleasant journey ;" but as for his son, 
he again behaved as though he were empty air. 

It was a joyous drive home. They were obliged to be 
home while it was still daylight, on account of the child ; 
and Thaddea had said ; " I am glad the child was present 
at our betrothal : you know I shall soon have one of my 
own. If it were but as small as this ! But still I will 
caress him and love him ; and then he will be sure to love 
me. Is not Magnus our boy's name ? " 

" Yes ! " Mine host could say no more. 

The two fethers had driven on together ; they were 
extremely merry ; and Goldstumpf had tied a red ribbon 
on his whip-handle, and, in spite of the protests of ali, 
given his dog a few sausages. 

Mine host of the Crown drove the Cathedral-baker's 
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wife and Thaddea. The latter had again insisted upon 
holding tlie child in her arms, and in a low tone she sang 
the child a lullaby j and mine host made his horses go at 
a quiet pace over the smooth road, that he might hear her 
voice. She sang so charmingly ! The evening sun was 
glowing red : from the Cathedral-tower chimed the bell 
for vespers, as Thaddea, lifting up the child to heaven, 
said : " Make me a kind and strong heart, O God ! that I 
be no step-mother, but a mother indeed ! " 

"Amen I " said mine host and the Cathedral-baker's 
wife, as if with one mouth : and the three spoke not 
another word until their journey's end. 
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nlURPASSINGLYhappyasimne host of the 
Crown was, the idea of the concealment was 
still continually a burden to him ; he had not 
spoken freely and openly with Thaddea upon 
every point ; but as for Goldstumpf, it never 
occurred to him that he had also been deceived. 

Mine host stood in the corn-market like one lost As 
though it were the first time he had seen it, he watched 
the perpetual heaving up and down, the peculiar swing 
with which the sacks were loaded and unloaded, and how 
the countrymen, leaning with crossed arms on their sacks, 
drove their bargains. Twice, indeed, was he almost knocked 
down by the sack- carriers, who move out of the way for 
nobody : for, like a man in a dream, he was watching a 
little girl, who, in the midst of the noise and confusion, 
perched upon one of the heaps of sacks piled up all round 
the pillars, was calmly sleeping. 

He searched for the Cathedral-baker ; he was on the 
shelf beneath the grand staircase, calculating and paying 
away. He asked him whether his wife had said any thing 
to him about Ernestine. 

The baker replied, smiling : " Oh ! yes ; and now malce 
yourself quite happy : I really believe you don't know 
what a lucky man you are ! " 
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Mine host of the Crown, of course, could not tell that 
his father had already taken his precautions, and imposed 
silence upon all ; and he was weak enough not to seek 
certainty at the fountain head. 

The Baker-at-the- Steps was standing not far from the 
couple with Goldstumpf. They were rubbing barley in 
their hands, and were deliberating how they should now 
play each other's game ; but the Baker-at-the- Steps took 
a peep on one side, and in the face of his son and his 
fonner apprentice he read what had been the subject of 
conversation. He smiled at his own thoughts. 

The Baker-at-the -Steps hastened his return home : 
principally on account of the sale of the Postmastership in 
his own town, which was to take place the next day. Mine 
host of the Crown had but a few minutes for a parting 
interview with his betrothed : and the wedding was settled 
to take place in a few weeks. She gave him several pres- 
ents for Magnus. Mine host was particularly pleased 
with a pair of mutF-gloves which she had knitted herself; 
and she owned with a blush that, under any circumstances, 
she would have found an opportunity of sending them to 
the child. 

It was on mine host's lips to ask whether she had 
nothing for Ernestine, but the question died away within 

On the drive home there were all kinds of discussion, 
and the Baker-at-the-Steps said: "Trust me, I am an 
old, experienced man ; no porridge is eaten so hoi as it's 
cooked. Things, when they really come, are not so pretty 
and not so ugly as you picture them at a distance. That 
the old one will iaugh at it, I am ready at once to take my 
sacred oath ; and, as 1 said, 1 have devised a plan. We 
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old folks will regularly adopt Ernestine : then it is renlly 
the plain truth which we have said. Now make yourself 
happy as you ought : 1 say, with the Cathedral-baker, 
you don't know at all what a lucky fellow you are." 

And, in fact, mine host did become much more cheerful, 
and the Bakeress-at- the- Steps had every thing told her ; 
and in the evening Ernestine had to take a quantity of 
bread to the houses of the poor. The grandmother had 
no notion that she was thereby fortunately removing from 
the father tlie look of the child, of whom he had himself 
told Thaddea nothing. 

In the town and neighborhood there was much talk, 
when people heard of the engagement of mine host of the 
Crown with Goldstumpf's daughter : and when the Post- 
office inn was sold by auction, the Baker-at- the- Steps 
bought it, and obtained for his son the charge of the Post- 
Mine host of the Crown had no idea that this had been 
planned in concert with his fiither-in-law ; and it was not 
until now that Goldstumpf pointed out in the paper the 
engagement of his daughter "to Mr. Postmaster Burk- 
harl, only son of Mr. Deputy Burkhart, of Rottweil," 

It was now said in the town that the Baker-at-the- Steps 
would buy up half the place, and many febulous accounts 
were given of the enormous riches of Goldstumpf. Mean- 
while, his berth in the Post-office was in other ways 
agreeable to mine host of the Crown : he not only thus 
commenced a new sort of life in a new house, and so got 
rid of many old and sad remembrances ; but his ingenuity 
in all descriptions of writing came by that means into re- 
quest again. His mother made the most magnificent 
arrangements for her son, and the whole borough was in 
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1, when, in the month of November, two car- 
riages, decorated with flowers and with po'tilions merrily 
blowing their horns drove mto the town In the fiist sat 
the new Postmaster with his wite and Goldstumpf and 
the Baker-at-the Steps m the second 

The Bakers wite had no dcubt exertcl herself too 
m\ich in preparin,, for her son a arrnal she was now so 
unwell she was obliged to he down That wis tie only- 
vexation amid the 1 jois emotions vihicli the tanilj and 
the whole town exper enced On the other land how- 
ever, it was luckj since fhej thus got oier the difficulty 
about telling the vil ole truth immed ateh 

At their entry when the postilions blew their horns, 
there was a general cheer but one single child stood un- 
noticed aside, and her ejes dilated, and theie was some- 
thing savage in her expression, as she saw the woman 
alight who had robbed her of her father. 

Little Magnus had been prettily dressed up in a neat 
postilion's suit; and tlie whole town had done nothing 
but talk of how the young wife had carried him in her 
arms up the steps, — and he was a pretty heavy weight. 

" Where is Ernestine ? why is she not here ? She must 
see her mother ! " said tlie Postmaster to his father, as he 
stood in the hall ; and the latter answered : " Be quiet for 
a day or two longer, until Goldstumpf has gone : then we 
will tell her." 

" Will tell her ? Haven't you to]d her then ? " 

" Come, come ; don't pretend you thought I had. I am 
quite pleased to see you so cunning for once, and trying 
to take me in," 

"1 ! O God! you do me wrong. But let me go: not 
another minute will 1 bear this deception. Let me go." 
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" Eh ? Will you give your wife no better reception than 
a quarrel on the spot with her fether ? As soon as Gold- 
stumpf has turned his back, we will set matters to rights ; 
rely upon it. Now show a little sense." 

Mine host of the Crown was obliged to be pacified ; 
and Thaddea who saw him so pale and almost every 
moment trembling, said : " 1* can easily conceive, dear 
husband, that auch an entry is painful to you, after having 
once already . . . but an inward voice tells me that we 
shall be very, very happy ; and it pleases me well to think 
I can be by your side. You are stronger than you imag- 
ine, and than your father likes to allow. If only you have 
some one near you, by whom your own good heart is well 
supported . . . and such will I be," 

Mine host wept silently. But there were now fresh 
days of merry-making, for Goldstumpf rode, walked, and 
drove in great style everywhere about, and in the public 
room at the Post he felt himself quite at home, and Turk 
could already open the door. There Goldstumpf often 
used to say, he hoped soon to retire from business and 
settle down in those parts. He would then have the old 
Crown inn comfortably fitted up, — that is to say, fresh- 
built of free-stone from top to bottom, and the windows 
should have mirror-panes, that all the world might admire 
themselves therein. 

In private the Bride said with tremulous voice to her 
husband: "Believe it not: my father will never move 
hither ; he has long intended to leave Freiburg, but can- 
not : it vexes him too much when he can no longer vex 
the people by showing them how well he is doing. He 
cannot leave Freiburg." 

" Be not uneasy," said the former host of the Crown, 
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now fhe Postmaster; "even should your father move 
hither, he will be loved and prized by me ; I will honor 
and reverence him as ia but right : of that be well assured. 
We have all our failings, and there is not one quite as he 
should be. Believe me, I am not so upright as you imag- 
ine, and I have need that others should have patience 

" You are a good creature ; that be assured I shall 
never forget," said Thaddea. 

Goldstumpf took his departure, and the Postmaster 
accompanied him half the way, until they met his father- 
in-law's conveyance. The Baker-at-the-Steps had wished 
to undertake the task, meanwhile, of telling the young 
wife the plain truth. Mine host of the Crown, however, 
had said ; " No, neither you nor I ; tell my mother all, and 
she shall do it : when she is our help, all goes well." 

The Baker-at-tbe-Steps could not, or would not, ac- 
knowledge that his son considered hira unworthy to tell 
the whole truth now, for he answered ; " Bravo ! you are 
wise. 1 must honestly say, to see you so wise rejoices 
me as much as if I were so myself, and still more. Yes, 
yes, the good a father possesses in his son, is better than 
if he had it in himself." 

It was well the Postmaster was not at home at the 
revelation to his mother, for the bitter cry, which she 
ceased not night and day, would have lacerated his heart. 
She invoked her who was dead, she invoked all good an- 
gels, and conjured them to let her take no part in this 
fearful sin : she was so beside herself that indeed there 
was some fear for her life ; and Thaddea, who would have 
nursed her mother-in-law in her sudden illness, was not 
permitted to do so, A little mdd, a child of nine years 
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of age, cried after her; "She will not see you on any 
account ; you . . ." 

Thaddea seemed to herself quite lost for the two days 
during which her husband was away ; and had she not 
had M^nus with her, she would have pined away for 
very sorrow. She felt an uneasiness, a strangeness, 
which she could not explain to herself 

In the afternoon of the day when the Postmaster was 
without fail to return, she dressed herself gayly and in- 
tended to go to meet hira ; afterwards, she changed her 
mind and stayed at home. She had no notion of exposing 
in the public street the tenderness of her reception. How- 
ever, she would not have found her husband, for the 
Baker-at-the-Stcps, now that his wife was out of danger, 
went to meet his son : he made him alight outside the 
town and walk with, him to the court-house. What he 
had hitherto deferred, he would now accomplish ; he 
would adopt Ernestine. 
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UNDER THE ROLLING WHEEL. 



lilVERY afternoon as it struck half-past two, 

1 the fast coach from Schafthausea, 

and the guard blew a merry note, and then 

little Magnus always appeared, and he was 

allowed to sit upon the saddle-horse, which 

was unharnessed, and went panting and weary, of his own 

accord, to the stable. 

To-day was the first clear winter-day. The ground was 
frozen hard. To-day Ernestine had earnestly beckoned 
her brother, and little Magnus was Just springing across 
the street to her as the horses came by ; there was no time 
to pull up, and with a cry of " My Magnus ! my brother I " 
Ernestine flew to the child. He had been thrown down, 
but she lain no hold on him; she sprang to the bridle of 
one horse, and, though lifted high up from her feet, she 
forced him back. The young wife, who had looked out 
from the window, rushed down and htirried to Magnus, 
whose forehead was bleeding. !n a moment a crowd was 
collected, and they were obliged to tear Ernestine away, 
who was clinging to the horse's bridle with unconscious 
convulsiveness. The mother now raised her bleeding 
child, and with a cry of sorrow shrieked; "Alas! my 
poor dear child ! " 
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" No 1 he is not yours, he is mine : he is my brother, he 
does not belong to you," sobbed Ernestine, 

The mother grew ashy pale as she looked upon the child, 
who clung to her and almost tore her clothes from her 
body. She dragged the child with her into the house. 
There she at once washed little Magnus's wounds : he 
had, fortunately, only the skin of his forehead grazed, and 
his left eyebrow torn ; he soon opened his eyes, and a sur- 
geon who was luckily passing came in, and pronounced 
the wounds not at all dangerous. 

"What does that child — Ernestine I think her name is 
— mean ?" asked the wife of the old servant. 

" Why, she is yours as well as Magnus : she is his little 
sister: but, for God's sake, do not say I revealed it." 

■' That is exactly what the child herself cried out. Oh, 
Heaven I how I have been treated ! " 

The wife pressed her white lips together; she needed 
all her energies to keep her from sinking to the ground. 

The Baker-at- the- Steps had been sent for, but he was 
nowhere to be found ; and yet he had not told any one 
that he was going into the country. 

Of course he could not be found, for he was at the 
Court-house with the Registrar, in .the back room. 

That there might be a portion of truth in what they 
told Thaddea, and also because Ernestine was so be- 
loved by her grandfather and grandmotlier that they 
could not bear to part with her, it was determined that 
she should really no longer be the Postmaster's daughter. 
Her grandparents were to adopt lier regularly as their 
child, and settle upon her a full child's portion. It was 
a hard trial for the Postmaster to consent to it, but he 
saw no other escape, and they were for that purpose, in 
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the office and the Baker-at-the- Steps was having an adop- 
tion-certificate drawn up. 

Just as the Registrar called in his two clerks and bade 
them sign their names as witnesses, the elder said to the 
Postmaster : 

"Your little boy, Magnus, has fallen under one of the 
horses, the town surgeon is at your house, and Ihe physi- 
cian has been sent for." 

The Postmaster hurried away ; his fatlier could not 
overtake him. 

Must he lose one child because he had disowned the 
other f " Yes," thought he, " I have sinned. Oh that I alone 
might expiate my sin without bringing pain on those 
1 love ! Oh ! Magnus, my poor child, what have you done 
that you should die 1 " 

Tlie people in the street signed to him to make haste? 
and many shouted to him, and yet the Postmaster felt as 
though his knees must give way ; and could it be so fer 
from the office to the post ? He felt as though he must 
thrust away the houses witli his hand that he might shorten 
the road. At last he arrived at his house. A crowd of 
people was assembled there, who opened to let him pass ; 
he stood upon the steps, and could neither draw a breath 
nor raise a foot, as the old servant shouted from an upper 
window : 

" Come up, sir. Magnus has already asked for you, and 
it is nothing to signify," 

He succeeded in mounting the steps, and when, on 
opening the door, he cried: "Wife! for God's sake — 
our child 1 " his wife drew herself up, looked as though she 
would speak but could not find utterance, and then sank 
lifeless upon the ground at the feet of Ernestine, who stood 
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by her : her sudden fell brought the child to the ground 
also, but she quickly recovered herself. 

"She knows all now; Ernestine herself revealed it," 
said the old servant to her master ; and he felt as though 
he were in the fiery eddies of hell ; yonder his bleeding 
son, here his discarded daughter, and there his wife life- 
less — ^it might be, dead. He covered his face witli both 
his hands : his hair stood on end. 

The surgeon soon brought his wife to her senses agwn ; 
and he and the servant carried her to her bed-chamber, 
and laid her ujion ber bed. When the Postmaster touched 
her, she shrank as from a lightning-flash, and repulsed 
him with a motion of her head. The Postmaster hastened 
into the other room to Magnus, whilst Ernestine clung to 
his knees. " How much life is thine ? how long hast thou 
been in the world ? and what use hast thou made of it ? " 
said a voice in the Postmaster's soul ; and after he had 
quieted the two.children, he went in to his wife : she looked 
fixedly at him with open, tearless eyes, in silence. He 
took her hand ; she suffered it, but did not return the 
pressure, and he said ; " Thaddea, show me that you have 
not lost alltaith in me ; you shall see it will all be well 
again. I have deserved a heavy chastisement, and God 
has dealt graciously with me. Ohi be kind also; you 

" Go to the children ; leave me now alone," said his 
wife ; then she buried her head in the pillows, and sobbed 
deeply. 

" Yes, sleep awhile," said the Postmaster, as he went 
out softly closing the door. 

Then, alone, Thaddea suddenly darted up and gazed 
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wildly round her. "Betrayed ! deceived! and by him I" she 
muttered and her whole body heaved with mighty passion ; 
but she sank back again, and found relief in tears ; and 
seldom in a woman's heart has a harder battle been fought 
than now Thaddea waged. 
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llNSEEN, meanwhile, tiie Baker-at- the- Steps 
had also come into the room and heard every 
thing. He was at first so deeply shocked 
that he was forced to sit down. Soon, how- 
ever, he attempted to turn the matter into 
ridicule, that it might be taken more easily. 

" Father, this comes of artful contrivances ; however, I 
will make you no reproaches : God grant that the re- 
proaches I deserve maybe forgiven me too." Thus the 
Postmaster spoke to his father, and the latter, without 
answering, bade a servant go immediately to his wife and 
tell her to come as quickly as she could — at that very 
moment. Turning to his son, he continued ; 

" Now, I'll tell you how it will be : the two womea will 
forthwith* make an alliance, and abuse us, and paint us as 
black as ever they can lay the color on ; that's wholesome, 
it acts like purging, and then all is, clear. Your wife will, 
at first sight of your mother, weep and complain, and pour 
out all her heart : do not disturb her ; let her say what 
she will ; let her spend her wrath : when the wrath has 
been spent, a quiet dinner and a quiet night's rest once 
more — and the next day, all is sunshine. And what now 
looks as if it could never be got over, will be cooled down 
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by even-song. Catherine, bring up a bottle of red wine : 

I must have a glass of something ; I feel queer all over : 

and you have a glass too ; a good glass of wine inside you, 

like a fresh nag, helps you to top the hill better." 

Wh tl Baker's wife, in her usual neat attire, walked 

t th m and saw the two men over their wine, she 

I k d t little astonished thereat : however, she said, 

pi] t invariable habi^ " God bless it ! " and turn- 

t tl 1 ildren, she said, " Be quiet, Magnus, 1 have 

1 dy 1 d it is nothing to signify ; and, Ernestine, do 

t h pon me so, you are now not mine only ; God 

b p d, that is over." She would have separated the 

gi 1 fr h when she entered the bed-chamber, but the 

h 11 id ot leave her, and she said : "Well, for my 
part I think perhaps it is better: come with me, but you 
must be good and well-behaved : " and the two men 
looked after her without saying a word, as she vanished 
with Ernestine behind the chamber-door. 

What would not the Baker-at-the- Steps have given, 
could he but have heard what was going on in there ! but 
not a syllable could he catch. In the bed-chamber, how- 
ever, the Baker's wife said ; " Thaddea, dear, you must be 
destined for favor and happiness, because your lot has 
been so hard. Soon each will come and say, ' i am guilt- 
less!' I say not so; I am guilty: I should not have 
suffered it for a single moment : and you must have re- 
marked, dear, that there was something strange with me. 
I could not help it. Oh God ! what creatures we are 1 I 
am not so kind to you as I should be, because an injustice 
has been committed through you, or properly speaking 
against you, or in plain terms by us. Oh ! my dear girl, 
I pray you pardon me, do not now as I did ; be not angry 
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with the guiltless cause of an injustice. Be kind to this 
child. Come, give your hand to your mother. Come 
here, Ernestine, still nearer." 

Thaddea put her arrn round the child's neck and kissed 
her ; but the child tore herself away with a look of evident 
aversion, and her grandmother quietly removed her into 
the next room ; then she sat a long while in silence be- 
side the wife, whose hand she clasped with her right hand, 
while she placed her left upon her burning brow. 

And as now the hands of the mother for the first time 
thus caressed her daughter-in-law, her words also became 
proportionately tender and warm : she had, for the first 
time, called her "dear," and opened her whole heart to 
her. Strange must have been Thaddea's feelings, for 
she said, as she carried her mother's hand to her lips: 
"Thank God ! he has given me once more a mother. I 
feel it ; and I can henceforth be a mother to two. Why 
was there any doubt of it? " 

The Baker's wife now spoke so earnestly, so warmly, 
concealing nothing which was wrong, but also laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon all that was good, that Thaddea 
said once more: "Ah! my husband was right; 1 had 
thought it was excessive filial affection when he sounded 
your praises so highly, as though you were more than 
mortal : now I myself see that it is really so. Oh, why 
did he do me and himself that wrong ? Never would I 
have believed he could be so false, so deceitful ! Where 
is he now? Ah ! i know how heavy his heart must now 
be ; for he has done grievous wrong, and the knowledge 
of that is the hardest burden a good man can bear. And 
he is a good man still — yes, still. He has but to come 
to me, and I will help him bear his burden : I am strong. 
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I will get up ; it is all over now : I will go to him my- 
self." 

" It wanted but this to show me how good you are at 
heart. That now, ia the very moment when you have 
been outraged — that at this very moment you should only 
think how hard a burden he has to bear, and should be 
willing to stand by him and help him to bear it, is more, 
love, than I shall ever forget: and there is One who for- 
gets nothing ; He will reward jnDU for it in this world and 
in the next." 

With these words the Baker's wife opened the door, 
and said aloud ; " My son, you are to come in ! " and that 
in a tone which told of entire happiness: and now she 
went out info the sitting-room and sat down opposite her 
husband, and drank a sip of the wine which stood before 
him, and said: 

"A happier hour I have never had all my life long, and 
shall never have again. Oh ! there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than an upright heart, and our son is the luckiest 
man the whole world over." 

The Baker-at-the-Steps did not understand what was 
meant, and his wife did not give herself the trouble to 
enlighten him further. 

Meanwhile, the Postmaster was standing in his wife's 
presence : she held out to him her hand, and said ; " For- 
give me, that I shrank just now so rudely from your touch. 
I could not help it ; it was an insurmountable feeling. 
But weep not now ; you have done more violence to your 
own. feelings than to mine ; yes, you have grieved your own 
heart, and belied it towards your child, your wife, and the 
whole world. Why had yon no confidence in me ? Did 
you not then believe that it would be a happiness to me to 
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befriend yet another child ? And what feelings have you 
roused in (he child ! Perhaps it may never be in my power 
to conquer them ; but you shall see I will not be wanting ; 
and God will help me." 

The son in the bed-chamber was not much less aston- 
ished than the father in the sitting-room ; and he seemed 
lost, as he wondered whether it could be his wife — his 
sore-afflicted, deceived, and slighted wife — who thus spoke. 
He could not but tell her how it had all happened ; and 
she smiled. When he persisted in taking a!! blame to him- 
self and would have left his father out of the scene alto- 
gether, she only said ; 

" TeU me honestly : is it not simple pride of man which 
makes you unwilling to appear before me as though you 
had suffered yourself to be ruled by your father? Is it not 
shnply for that that you wish to leave him out of the scene?" 

"You are certainly a real father confessor," said the 
Postmaster ; " I am not quite sure it is not so : and be it 
as it may, if he did mislead me, it is my fault that I suf- 
fered myself to be misled ; and even if it were not so, he 
is my father, I have younger shoulders than he, and you 
are my wife ; and do you not love me sfill ? Then I can 
better bear the blame ; but pray pardon him too." 

"Willingly, from my heart. It is easy to pardon those 
who are really blameless and good ; we must pardon the 
others also." 

" Father, you can come in too," cried the Postmaster 
cheerily. 

" Nay, I can now go out," said Thaddea : and she went 
with her husband into the sitting-room. 

The Baker-at-the- Steps offered her his glass, and said : 
" Have a glass of wine, daughter-in-law ! " 
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Holding the glass she said, "Your good health," and 
took a sip. 

The Baker-at-the-Steps, smiling triumphantly at his 
son, now said : " Yes, dear daughter-in-law, we did not de- 
ceive you so very much after all : I have adopted Ernes- 
tine before the Court, and formally ; she is ours, not yours : 
not yours. Sir Postmaster, nor your wife's, do you under- 
stand ? But I am well aware it is, on that account, not the 
less pretty of you, dear daughter, to take every thing so 
well i there are daughters-in-law who would scratch a 
man's eyes out for it. Now, it is right that you should 
know all ; still the principal matter remains as it was ; 
Ernestine is ours, and shall remain with us." 

" Nay, she is mine, my child ! And the child's place is 
with her father, her brother, her mother ; with her who 
should and will be her mother, I mean : " and her voice 
grew firm, as she continued : " On that subject not anoth- 
er word. From this hour Ernestine shall remain with 
us, and be our child. You need not be afraid, Ernestine ; 
you shall go and see your grandparents as often as you 
please : but here is your home, and here are your parents. 
Say you not so, grandmother? You will pack up her 
things and send them here to-day?" 

" Leave her at least to-day with us, or as long as you 
have Magnus to attend to." 

" No, not an hour longer shall the child be away from 
her natural home. Say no more ; all shall be forgotten 
and forgiven ; but on that point I will not hear another 

"She has no right to demand the child, and I shall not 
give her up," said the Baker-at-the-Stcps, turning half to 
his wife and half to Thaddea. 
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" I have no right ? But my husband has, and his rights 

"I wiil make a compromise," interrupted the Baker-al- 
the-Steps: "leave us the child for another year; a year 
from to-day, if God grant us life, I will bring the child to 
you." 

Thaddea was for awhile undecided ; suddenly she 
turned her head, and said: "I cannot suffer myself to be 
misled ; I see quite plainly, the child must in this way 
be spoilt and ruined." 

"Yes, she is spoilt already," said her husband, and his 
father laughed in his face. 

"I will keep the child !" said Thaddea once more with 
decision; "and you shall have her again; but she must 
leave me in love." 

The two men and the grandmother looked at Thaddea 
with amazement. Her whole manner showed a decision 
which inspired inevitable respect the two strongest char- 
acteristics of her being, humility and firmness, appeared 
to-day in the most vivid light 

Ernestine remained at hnme 

Thaddea, to prevent anticipation, had evpressed an 
intention of herself informing her father ot the stale of 
the case. The Baker-at the Steps had begged her so to 
put the case as though she had known all previously ; and 
he tried jestingly to convince her she Airrf known all before, 
that she might find the lie easier. But Thaddea would he 
no party to deceit; and she had 3 powerful supporter in 
her mother-in-law. 

For a long while there came no answer from Goldslumpf. 

One day the whole house was full of joy, although of 
short duration. Thaddea's brother, on his way from Switz- 
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erland, was travelling down-country, but could oply wait 
while the horses were changed. Thaddea could only just 
shake him by the hand ; but he promised to stay longer on 
his return. 

"Have you any news of my father?" said she. 

" Oh dear, no ! but there is something the matter with 
him; he is said to be more wild and furious than ever." 

Thaddea trembled, as she thought what a fearful scene 
her father would make again. 

The day after her brother had been there for a moment, 
when the whole family was sitting quietly together, the 
door opened — and who entered? Why — Turk, Gold- 
stumpf's huge dog. How comes he here? He knows 
how to open the door. 

" My father is coming ! Peace, for God's sake 1 " cried 
Thaddea. 

They looked out of tlie window, and, surely enough, 
there was Goldstiimpf getting down from a chaise, which 
no one had heard drive up. In a loud voice he gave the 
coachman orders to drive to the Lamb, and he would 
follow immediately. And now he came in ; and all the 
hands which had been outstretched to him became rigid ; 
so wild, so furious was Goldstumpf's look. 

" I haven't much to say," he began : " 1 have heard how 
you have deceived me and my child : and those are your 
honest people ! those are your kind-hearted people ! And 
what do folks say of me ? What care I ? Come with me, 
Thaddea, this moment;— just as you stand there shall 
you leave this house. You must not live anotlier second 
with people who have treated you thus: of myself I will 
say not a word. Come now : take nothing with you ; what 
belongs to you I will recover by law. Cornel" 
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" Father," said Thaddea, "this is my husband;" as she 
laid her hand upon Raymond's shoulder. 

"And I'll tell you what names you deserve, you honest 
people ! Or let conscience tell you ! Come, Thaddea ! " 

" Nay, father ! " 

"You will not? Shall I curse you for ever?" 

" Father, s^du cannot." 

" If it were true, — -and it is not, — -if all were true that 
people say of me," cried Goldstumpf, "it would be child's 
play to what that fellow, and that, and the whole hypocrit- 
ical family have done ! " 

Hitherto no one had spoken except Thaddea and Gold- 
stumpf; but now the Baker-at-the-Steps said : " You're 
quite right, Stumpf; I told that fellow it would come to 
this ; but what do they care for tis old ones ? Nothing 
any longer, nothing at all. Because they can read and 
write better than we can, we ate to be of no sort of ac- 
count. You see now, Raymond, what apiece of work you 
have made." 

Goldstumpf gaied at the Baker with not less astonish- 
ment than did the others. He, the prime originator, now 
washing his hands of the whole ! What could it mean ? 

" With you, too, I have nothing to say," said Gold- 
stumpf. "Thaddea, I ask you once more: will you go 
with me this moment ? No? Very well! Then I must 
go alone ; and you shall hear from me." 

" I will go with you," said the Baker-at-the-Steps ; and 
linked his a.rm in Golds tumpfs. 

The two women and his son looked after him in amaze- 
ment ; and they could still see through the window how 
Goldstumpf tried to shake the Baker otf, but the latter 
would not relinquish his hold ; and, positively, he brought 
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him back from the road to the Lamb, and now they were 
going in the direction of the Baiter's house. 

The old Baker-at-the-Steps kept repeating as they went, 
"You are quite right; I agree with all you say; you can 
say whatever you please: only go witli me, and don't 
oblige yourself to make the matter public, and then find 

" That is just what I want. I want not to be able to 
reverse it" 

"Very well; you can manage that just as well in an 
hour's time." 

The Baker succeeded in dragging him, exasperated to 
the highest degree, into his house; and there they sat in 
the " Baker's chambers ; " and Goldstumpf was himself 
perplexed that he was so completely justified by his ad- 
versary. His hatred and his fury were by that means 
already partially subdued ; but it appeared that it was not 
fury alone which prompted him : it repented him alto- 
gether that he had given his daughter away; he felt alone 
and forsaken. Now was the best opportunity of win- 
ning back his daughter for ever. He wanted once more 
die property Thaddea bad inherited from her mother : 
and Thaddea herself, when once she was divorced, could 
not leave him again, must tend him patiently her whole 
life long, and have no further wishes for herself The 
Baker-at-the-Steps was clever enough to worm from him 
these secret motives ; and now he said something to him, 
— it was not true, but a lie more or less mattered little 
now, — he gave him to understand that if his daughter 
came to live with him, he would not have her only. 

Goldstumpf gave his dog, who had been rubbing him- 
self against him, a kick ; and the Baker nodded at the dog. 
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and his glance seemed fo say ; "Soho! the shot has spent 
itself upon you : now all will be well." But aloud he said : 
" Look here ! you are just like an unskilful rider who has 
lost his reins : he grabs after them like this, yOu see, with- 
out thinking how, at each duck of his head, he pricks his 
bridleless horse with the spurs in his boots." The Baker- 
at-the-Steps sat down, rider-wise, upon a chair, and illus- 
trated his proposition with much cleverness. It was 
enough to make oae laugh, but Goldstumpf was not equal 
to laughing yet. 

"Well, I was mistaken in you," said the Baker. 

" How so ? " snarled Goldstumpf. 

" 1 should have thought you would laugh enough 
to split your sides at the addition you receive ; or prop- 
erly speaking, not you ; it doesn't concern you at all, of 

Goldstumpf bit his lips, and threw himself back in the 
arm-chair and closed his eyes. Now the Baker-at-the- 
Steps wished to induce him to Iry his approved m»thod, 
to go to bed just for an hour ; then all would get comfort- 
ably settled and put to rights. Goldstumpf laughed aloud 
at this proposition, and now a further step was made 
towards victory. Only let the adversary once laugh, and 
passion and fiiry are at an end. Goldstumpf struggling 
hard against it, shouted : " The devil take you for making 
melaughl Iwon'tlaugh! I — ha! ha! ha! I'll knock 
you down if you make me laugh any more." 

But the Baker began to sing him a child's lullaby, and 
that in so laughable and absurdly impudent a manner, 
that Goldstumpf once more was forced to laugh. As, 
however, he raised his fist again, and actually smashed a 
chair, tlie Baker-af-the- Steps changed his tune ; and, with 
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really masterly sitill, he abused, In the character of Gold- 
stumpf, with the very raciest terms, botli the Baker-at- 
the-Steps, that good-for-nothing sack carrier, and the 
Postmaster, that hypocritical, beggarly schoolmaster, and 
the whole world in the same feshlon. And then he cursed 
that he couldn't take his child with him ; and then he 
swore nevertheless he would take her. 

Goldstumpf struck his strong fist upon the table, and 
roared : "Anyhow I am not going to be made a fool of 
I know who I am ; and you'll not catch me with chaff." 

The Baker-at-the- Steps was helpless ; his artifices were 
all in vain. In his embarrassment he seized a cap belong- 
ing to his wife, which lay upon the bench. She had 
thrown it off in 3 hurry, and put on another. And now, as 
he held in his hand his wife's cap, it was as though he 
learnt to mould his thoughts after hers, and to arrange 
things after her feshion, for he s^d : 

" Look you here ! You've a hard lot in the world ! 
Don',f take what 1 say in bad part; you are without a sin. 
gle real friend to be a check upon you ; you associate 
with people who are indifferent to you, or else must flatter 
you because they live by you. What your position is with 
reference to your children, you know yourself but too well. 
Having once chosen the headstrong path, you imagine you 
will lose caste, and people will point the finger at you if 
you turn to the right or left. You persuade yourself 
it is strong-minded, you show a master-spirit by not giving 
way an inch. But do you know whom you harm most by 
that ? Yourself You have still a void at your heart. Now 
don't fly into a passion, but hear me out," continued the 
Baker-at- the- Steps, as he slowly twisted a ribbon of the 
cap round the forefinger of his left band. "Tell me now 
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honestly, is it worth while, for a trumpery world's opinion, 
to spurn from you the best that you might have, only that 
everybody may say; — 'Yes, Stumpf is a strong-minded 
man, a man of iron ' ? And what does the world give you 
in exchange? What you can buy, not a jot more ! But 
if you would for once be forgiving and gentle ; believe me, 
that is a draught which no landlord can pour out for you. 
Try but once the taste of il, and the more you drink, the 
more you will thirst for it: try it but once, it will do you 
good. Let the sardonic devils show their teeth and grin ! 
After a day they will envy you, and then the cry will be; 
'We cannot bear to see him so happy ! ' Give me one 
grasp of the hand ; open your fist. Come, try it for 

The Baker spoke now with a voice full of emotion ; and 
his words seemed to loosen Goldstumpf's inward determi- 
nation, as well as his clenched fist. Bat still, as Goldstumpf 
now gave him his hand, he tried to squeeze his until he 
should roar again. The Baker was not disinclined for it, 
and strong withal; and so they strove with one another, 
and each squeezed the other's hand so vigorously, that it 
seemed as if they must mutually crush the bones ; at last 
the Baker cunningly cried out; "I've found my master ! " 
And now Goldstumpf laughed almost pleasantly. 

Whilst the two men were sitting together, and the 
Baker-at-the- Steps was watching Goldstumpf like a wild 
beast, the Postmaster, with his mother and wife, was 
canvassing his father's strange conduct. The Biker's 
wife knew her husband exactly ; for she said : " He was 
right, and he is wise ; it is better he should lay all upon 
you, you still remain the son-in-law ; and if he is quite 
free of blame, there is still one of us there to speak with 
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Thaddea's father, ami arrange matters before they go too 
far." 

And so indeed it came to pass. In an iiour's time 
Goldstumpf came back with the Baker, after they had 
been to the o£5ce and seen the certificate of adoption. 

Thaddea would have embraced her father, but he put 
her aside. He spoke little, and only said ; " i don't care, 
I can't liter it." He had also, however, ordered his 
ha o he house immediately, and announced his 

going away ; and, without a single shake of 
1 1 nd departed. But strangely enough, he did not 
tak h ad homewards to the high land, but down- 
J 

A h g had taken place in Goldstumpf, such as only 
a storm could produce. Even while he raged, he could 
not in secret divest himself of the impression which had 
been made upon him, by the fact, that Thaddea had, under 
the influence of invincible love, taken to her bosom a 
strange child— a child they would liave kept from her. 
An inward voice said to him: "Wherefore with thy vio- 
lence dost thou make thyself a step-father to thine own 
children ? " When thea the Baker-at-the-Steps, after all 
his droll talking, repeated as it were all his own thoughts 
aloud, he bit his lips almost through. And now at his 
departure, he was not yet resolved whither to go : and yet 
it seemed to him all at once so dreary to go home. He 
stood by the chaise, and felt-that it was all one whither he 
went"! he had really a warm attachment nowhere, and 
suddenly he cried to the driver: "Turn round! drive 
down-country ! " He threw himself back in the chaise, as 
if purposeless^ as if overcome by a strange spell; he 
was resolved now fo efface al! differences ; he did not own 
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to himself, and much less to any one else, that peace 
would do him good, and he required it ; he flattered him- 
self he was playing the part of a magnanimity which is 
gracious toward a spoilt^ weak, and good-for-nothing 

So he went in search of his son, and after a few days 
he drove up with him to the Post, and Thaddea was full 
of joy and happiness, hut Goldstumpf kept saying : " The 
world is altogether deceitful ; why should I imbitter my 
life by holding fast to one thing ? 1 am the only really 
honest man I know ; " and with this consoling reflection 
he departed, in company with his son. 
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filVEN ill actions, of which one cannot believe 
it possible that there can be any misunder- 
standing, by keeping one's ears open, and 
observing the words and looks with which 
people criticise them, one finds a distortion 
and a misconception which could not have been imag- 

Thaddea's cleaving to her child, for instance ; could 
that well be caHed any thing beyond a sort of self-willed 
sense of duty ? And yet, from house to house the story 
went, that inborn devilry, unwarrant:ible love of rule, and 
desire of oppression, such as could only have been in- 
herited fivam Goldstumpf, had suggested Thaddea's course 
of action. She grudged the poor child its kind education 
at the house of its grandparents : and, alas ! it must be 
owned, that, while here an.d diere a man was found to 
undertake Thaddea's defence, it was principally the women 
who condemned her. 

Even Thaddea herself had suddenly become faint- 
hearted ; for it often happens, when under an inspired 
impulse, amid a storm of emotions, a self-sacrifice has 
been undertaken, there arise afterwards doubts of its 
practicability, mistrust of individual strength, and perhaps 
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even the reflection, that such a sacrifice is useless, and to 
no purpose. 

Thaddea saw in everybody's glance something chilling ; 
she did not feel sure whether it were oe Ernestine's ac- 
count ; she fancied she was, from her life at home, too 
mistrustful — too suspicious of mankind. And still, as 
she could not but notice that there was some inexplicable 
obstacle between her and mankind she attributed it to 
the character hhh fth b dwhhpaitdn 

still blacker I h d f d t j h t Wh I 
pained her m t 1I t tl B k w 1 wh 1 d 

adhered so 1 1} h w h th t g mo- 

ments were o bl dtwdh fhmtiff 
She had ofte h ] d m I f h t h Id 

never meet with unadulterated good-will, but would first 
have to clear away the hindrances of prejudice ; and now 
she had saddled herself with a heavy hindrance. But 
Thaddea soon got over her sorrow, and was once more 
the quiet, self-relying nature. She conquered every doubt, 
every desire to look for approbation, or to listen for ap- 
plause. She was one of those natures who dare to trust 
themselves ; to believe that what they desire with all their 
souls is also tight, and that there is need only of time 
to make it appear plainly before their own and others' 

In Ernestine, she had a model to work upon in her 
endeavor to conquer the evil opinion of the world. She 
treated Ernestine with never-varying equanimity : and 
the latter often looked askance at her, and wondered what 
it could mean. And as with Ernestine, so she behaved 
herself towards all her new circle— relations and stran- 
gers. She had self-possession and firmness enough not 
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to live even in the matter of men's love from hand to 
mouth, so to speak. She did not belong to those who 
wish to be loved at first sight, who have a smile ever 
ready — who, in the visits which they pay and receive, are 
evidently more or less always thinking ; " As soon as 
your back is turned, they will say; 'Ah! but what a 
splendid woman ! so clever, so kind, so handsome, &c. 
&c.' " Thaddea could wait for things to come about nat- 
urally. Sincere humility, as well as sincere self-confi- 
dence, were so blended in her as to constitute a peculiar 
character. She met every one with composure, but was 
not abashed before all when the hand, which was offered 
spiritually as well as bodily, was either not grasped, or 
not in the way she expected. 

Besides, she could now so much the more easily dis- 
pense with the world in that she had a husband, who, with 
unaffected zeal, lived only to please her ; and she had a 
child, to whoni slie could hourly dedicate all her love, and 
who soon clung to her with, an earnestness that cheered 
her heart. 

Little Magnus, who was fiiU four years old, could 
scarcely speak at all, and that so inarticulately, and after 
such, a peculiar style of word-mimicry, that it was only by 
habit and faifhfu! attention thereto, that anybody could 
understand him. This circumstance the child was aware 
o^ from the fact that his father was often obliged to say, 
"Wife, what is he saying now? what does he mean?" 
And his wife could explain clearly what the child was 
prattling ; and when she explained it, the boy looked up 
in her face with a happy, thankful expression. Without 
laboring for that single object, Thaddea, by her way of 
managing the boy, won still more tiie heari of her hus- 
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band. Day after day she had some new circumslaiice to 
tell him, from which it appeared how quick and good- 
natured the boy was, and all that he wanted was careful 
and attentive training. 

No words of love for himself, however tender, would 
have wanned the father's heart so much, as tliese evi- 
dences of love for his boy ; and the child appeared to him 
made over anew ; indeed, it seemed as though hitherto 
he had never been washed and neatly clad : even in his 
every-day morning dress, he always looked now decked 
out for Sunday. The more the Postmaster felt cheered at 
heart to see how his wife managed the boy, and how he 
clung to her with tender love, the more painful was it to 
him to see Ernestine's stubborn, obdurate manner. She 
did with rigorous punctuaUty what she was ordered, but 
nothing more. 

Nothing came spontaneously from the child — not a 
word of love, or of hatred ; and her father was almost in- 
clined to doubt whether there were a single emotion of 
heart in the child to be awakened. He was often on the 
point, in a moment of violent anger, of chastising her. He 
saw how she met his wife's truly motherly care with a 
bitter scowl ; and the " Thank you," that she was forced 
by necessity to utter, was so bitterly snarled out, that it 
sounded almost like a curse. 

Thaddea, however, was wise enough to pacify her hus- 
band, saying : "Trust to me, I will win the child's heart ; 
but it is not to be taken by storm. Notliing was ever, in 
my ideas, more vexatious, than for hitherto unknown rela- 
tions and friends to. come into a house, and say to chil- 
dren : ' Do you hear, I am your nncle, your aunt, your 
cousin John, or your cousin Mary ; so you must love me.' 
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A child's notions of the relationships of life are confined 
to habit, services, and confiding association. I observe 
that Ernestine fears me no longer, and I can tell you, 1 
am glad I did not allow myself to be diverted fi'om my 
purpose of keeping her with us : now is tlie time for win- 
ning her love— now or never." 
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f'^t^s:js]EEPER than the visible wound upon little 
tt^ I Magnus's forehead was one invisible, and that 

I im J ™^^ ^"^ ^^^ heart of Ernestine. 

S^S/tl It was difficult to explain, and so it was 
considered almost a miracle, that Magnus, 
since his accident, was particularly brightened ; and, what 
was most remarkable, that difSculty of speech he had for- 
merly experienced, in some unaccountable manner, he lost 
so quickly and replaced by rapidity, that you would have 
thought he was a wholly different child. Ernestine, on 
the contrary, had gone back, and always moved about as 
though she had been, the moment before, knocked down. 
The whole family laid siege to Thaddea ; she might as 
well allow the child, at least for a time, to return to her 
grandparents : she could, of course, at a later period, have 
her back again ; but Thaddea insisted, that if she did not 
labor now without intermission to overcome the child's 
natural aversion and win her love, it would be lost to her 
for ever, and there would remain something deep-seated 
in her, of which no one could predict the consequences. 
Only to the Baker's wife she owned in secret that she 
would have no objection to transfer the child, at a later 
period, once more to her grandparents ; but not until she 
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had learnt to live at home in perfect love with her and her 
father. 

Thaddea was a wise and good mother ; she was not, as 
is so often the case, simply fond or cross, kissing or scold- 
ing, imperturbable 01 irritable she had a quiet, measured, 
and unchangeable gravity which wins, cot soon, but all the 
more certainly, and with such«n undeviating character, 
every, even the slightest mark of affection, becomes a 
significant eipression If she had but once stroked little 
Magnus's head, it was more than all your passionate, 
ecstatic outbursts of love , and it was just this which de- 
lighted the Baker's wife so much in her daughter-in-law ; 
and she was never tired of singing her praises t so that 
the Baker-at-the- Steps, whenever he saw his wife in ear- 
nest conversation with a friend, used to say: "You've 
been, preaching about Thaddea again, I know : she's 
always your text" 

The Baker-at-the- Steps, meanwhile, had sundry grudges 
against his daughter-in-law. He took particular interest 
in the Post-office ; not only on account of its general 
atmosphere of business, but principally on account of the 
mails. He was activity itself, when he was present as the 
letters were sorted, and liked to peer into the letters, scan- 
ning addresses and seals with peculiar gusto ; but soon the 
Postmaster put a stop to it. And the Baker-at-the- Steps 
believed, perhaps not without justice, that it was at the 
instance of his daughter-in-law when the Postmaster said 
in a decided tone : " It is contrary to my duty, father, and 
I cannot allow it ! " 

Besides, the Baker-at-the- Steps found the propriety 
and dignity which Thaddea, without being proud, always 
preserved, extremely irksome. There was nothing more 
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disagreeable to him than a uniform behavior, demanding 
true respect ; whether it' were that the habits of his past 
life, and his life generally, rebelled, or because his pride 
revolted, as he felt that he was wanting in every thing 
which could effect the same in him. He would fain have 
changed subdued dignity into a noisy femiliarity. He 
only felt quite happy and comfortable in his shirt- sleeves. 
To his wife he lamented that Thaddea, though she didn't 
exactly insist upon it, behaved in such a manner, and kept 
a body in such order, that he felt inclined to put on his 
Sunday coat when he went to see her. He tried all his 
never-failing jokes to bring Thaddea to his way of think- 
ing, but he had no success ; and between father-in- 
law and daughter-in-law — ■ a relatipnship which generally 
awakens once more some of the gallantry of youthful days 
towards woman — there was a life of estrangement. 

The Eaker-at-the-Steps paid Thaddea all reverence, of 
course, because she was so rich, and yet behaved so mod- 
estly to everybody ; however, he gave her also to under- 
stand that he considered her pertinacity, in keeping his 
grand-daughter, as nothing but a particular kind of pride 
and obstinacy. 

Thaddea found it hard to bear this misconstruction, but 
she had sufficient power over herself to go straightforward 
on her way, without looking to th« right or left ; and the 
triumph of perfect uprightness is this, under the burden 
of misconstruction nevertheless to persevere, sure of It- 
self, and sure that the ultimate result will overcome ill- 
will : and this \vay of sorrow is more easily trodden, when 
there is the cheering sound of good report irom without, 
and of this her mother-in-law gave full measure. 

Hitherto Thaddea had displayed not the slightest fond- 
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ness for Ernestine, but managed her with carefulness and 
deternii nation. She superintended, too, her school worl; ; 
and she bestowed peculiar attention on her writing. 
Whilst the Postmaster felt exceeding pleasure in his 
child's reading so plainly, rapitUy, and expressively, Thad- 
dea kept most attentive watch upon her good writing ; 
and this is universally the case with mothers in consider- 
ing their children's school instruction ; and do women lay 
so much stress upon beautiful writing, because it is some- 
thing visible to the eye, something connected with beauty, 
which is actually tangible ? The Baker's wife, whose 
happy understanding with her daughter-in-law increased 
more and more, suffered her to go on just in her own 
fiishion, and only pointed out to her the obstacles in her 
way. She once said to her daughter-in-law : " I will tell 
you when Ernestine will be really your child ; when you 
liave once given her a hearty box on the ear. Until you 
do so, you fee!, without being aware of it, that you are 
strange to her, and so dare not chastise her ; and that 
she is strange to you, because she does not provoke you, 
as a child of your own would; for one's own child is pro- 
voking just because it is dear. You want the child to feel 
at home in its parents' house ; but by treating it half as a 
fine young miss, ajid putting no hard work upon it, you 
' make it from that moment a complete stranger in its own 
home. The child fancies, because it is not even once 
made miserable, it is not at home. God knows, you are 
about the first step-mother who has been obliged to be 
told so," 

"It may be; I will try," saidThaddea: "and be sure, 
on the first opportunity, I will chastise her." 

■'Stay,"said the Baker's wife, "you are not yet quite 
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perfect Do you know which is the best box on the 

"No!" 

"That which is given without prologue or epilogue — 
without threat or warning. Smack! once — one sound 
cuf^ and not a word besides — ■ that does most good, both 
to the giver and receiver, that lasts for ever. Ask your 
husband : I gave him, twice in my life, a box on the ear 
without speaking a word, and he has never forgotten. iL 
But lo confine both yourself and child to civil phrases, 
sooner or later spoils the parents as well as the child." 

It would not have been in the child's nature to remain 
so long hardened against its mother, had it not keenly 
watched its grandfether's discontent, and had not strangers 
labored to incite it. When they met Ernestine in the 
street, they pitied the child for being obliged to go about 
in such or such a dress — one day too warm, another too 
cold. "Ah ! " said they, "it is very hard not to have your 
own mother:" and, "Doesn't your step-mother leave you 
to sleep all alone ? What a shame ! such a forsaken child, 
all alone. Do you get enough to eat, dear ? Only tell me, 
and I will gladly give you something. Ah ! if your own 
mother had dreamt of this ! " 

Thus was Ernestine continually stopped when she went 
along the streets, and her inward opposition was provoked 
afresh. An additional reason, to be sure, was, that Thad- 
dea found fault with, and corrected many things in the 
behavior of the child which her grandparents had been 
more indulgent to, or had not censured at all. 

There are many people who are very thankful to hear 
good advice, and cannot protest sufficiently how much 
good it does them, and how glad they are to be told of this 
1" 
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or that by Ihose who mean them well. But it is only a firm, 
pn^ht heirt, which can break off its habits of life, espe- 
c ally e t believes that it has been acting with tlie best 
n cntions tnd that it only rested with others to avail 
themselves thereof. 

It flashed all at once like a sudden revelation upon 
Thaddea, as she sat and thought in silence, that you must 
bekmdtoachild withoutexpecringanyreturn. "Ah! yes," 
thought she, "I see in my husband what natural parental 
love is : he would give them the very best morsel from his 
own mouth, aye, the last he had upon his table, though 
it was what he fencied most. Can that be the love only 
of natural parents, and cannot I also attain to it ? I can 
towards Magnus be even more, for he is more confiding. 
Should reward be looked to in such a thing as this ? It 
must, it must be that one can take the place of the actual 
mother: to that end surely we are fellow- creatures — to 
that end we have the power of thought — to that end we 
can form rules for guidance in our brain ; and my mother- 
in-law is right, the child is too much a stranger to me." 

Thenceforth, Thaddea kept Ernestine to all kinds of 
household duties. She often sent her on errands hither 
and thither ; she demanded all kinds of services from her. 
The Postmaster shook his head in silence, but the child 
was pleased thereby, inasmuch as for a child there is noth- 
ing more pleasurable than to be able to show its impor- 
tance ; a real consciousness that itself too has some power 
and can accomplish something, a real feeling of delight in 
its own consequence, which becomes an idea of its indls- 
pensability, is most beneficial to a child. Thus Ernestine 
was happy and cheerful in all these duties, until compas- 
sionate people complained more and more that she was 
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obliged to be her step-mother's Cinderella, who, of course, 
in secret, belabored and thumped her ; and the child had 
such spirit, that she would tell no tales of her horrid step- 
mother. Why, you could scarcely get a word out of her ; 
but everybody knew what was the reason she was so shy 
of answering when any one questioned her. When, there- 
fore, Ernestine told them that she slept alone in the dark, 
that she washed and dressed herself, compassionate women 
clasped their hands above their heads in horror. Thus 
was the child again continually estranged from her mother, 
who devoted herself to her with all her might Thaddea 
now would often feel a doubt, whether her toil would meet 
with, success ; but the confidence which she had once ex- 
pressed to her husband, and which he had clung to, now 
returned again, as it were, from him to her. The Post- 
master was as happy as in the days of his full youfh ; for 
youi softer sort of people have, with many disadvantages, 
this one advantage over the hard and firm, that there is 
in them an inexhaustible power of rejuvenescence, just be- 
cause every thing moves them more ; or, properly speak- 
ing, because they continue in a constant state of youthful 
growth. 

The Postmaster, though he certainly could not be ac- 
quitted of weakness, gained at Thaddea's side daily in 
manly firmness. He had hitherto lived only in a humdrum 
fiishion, he needed not to exert himself to here and there 
preserve appreciation and love. Now that he wished to 
show Thaddea he could act firmly and decidedly, he gained 
risibly in manly confidence. 

Thaddea had only on one single occasion entered upon 
the subject, while her husband made frequent mention 
of the past and comparisons between the melancholy he 
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had suffered and tlie exceeding joy he now experienced 
at finding every thing so bright and fair and happy : and in 
the midst of his deUglit he was always reproaching himself 
for days gone by. 

" i have often noticed," she then said, " you are just the 

nay, cannot sleep a wink, unless every thing about me is 
properly arranged in its place : you on tlie contrary can, 
and it has its advantage." 

always right, and find some good in every 
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Magnus was playing with his wooden bricks behind the 
table. The mother rose and left the room, to superintend 
some household business : when she came in again, the 
flax was pulled to pieces, and the wheel in disorder. 

"That is your doing," said tlie mother, sternly ; "come 
here, Ernestine — here, quite close. See what work you 
have made : do you see what great trouble I have to put 
all in order again? I tell you for the last time — I tell 
you, you shall he whlpt if you do not leave the spinning- 
wheel alone. Now, sit down and go on with your sewing ; 
move your stool this way — to my left side— that I may 
be able to see how you manage." 

She did so. And now nothing was to be heard but the 
low whirr of the spinning-wheel, as it went softly round ; 
and Thaddea for a long while did not look at the child, 
that she might have time to recover herself. 

What passes in a child's soul who can tell ? The expres- 
sions and sensations of children are often of themselves a 
marvel. They have silent thoughts, never formed into 
words ; they have decisions often springing up within 
them, which none would believe had they not had experi- 
ence thereof themselves. 

Never before had Thaddea spoken so sternly to the 
child as to-day ; never before had the child seen such an 
expression upon her face ; her eye so steadily, so pierc- 
ingly fixed upon her ; and now, doubtless, there was 
a peculiar heaving and tossing in the childish bosom : she 
pressed nearer to her mother than she had ever pressed 
before. Was it fear or love tliat prompted her ? 

Thaddea was conscious of the approach ; and, lifting her 
hand from her spinning-cotton, laid it briskly upon the 
child's head, and said no more than " Be a good girl ! " 
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Then once more was heard for a while nothing but the 
whizzing of the wheel ; and two hearts went beating side 
by side, but none boded how they would find accord. 

The sun of early spring shone warmly through the win- 
dow ; Thaddea rose and moved the pots of flowers, which 
she had brought with her from home, within reach of the 
sunbeams. A peculiar good-will stole over Thaddea ; for 
there are moments in which we participate in the spirit of 
universal life. How must the warm light refresli the little 
plants, as they receive, for the first time here, the welcome 
sun i they grew fer away from here, but the sun can find 
them everywhere. Thaddea for an instant folded her 
hands ; for, in such moments of concentration and fixed 
attention upon familiar objects, it seems as though the 
most familiar suddenly brought a lesson before the eyes. 
Nurtured in sunshine I And love is the sunshine of the 
human heart ! Poor child of man, on whose tender years 
of life there is no love to shine ! 

Thaddea felt she must find some means, as she had 
brought the plants into the sunshine, of bringing the child 
also Into a position to perceive the love which she devoted 
to it She turned herself towards the child, and brighter 
sunbeam never gleamed than the light that now shone in 
her eyes. The child, probably, felt this look without see- 
ing it ; for it shrank within itself but moved no further, 
and did not look away. 

And yet Ernestine's obstinacy was not yet subdued. 

Her mother once more left the room ; and as she sud- 
denly opened the door and came in, the child was standing 
again at the spinning-wheel. With rapid step Thaddea 
approached, lifted her hand, and smote the child's cheek 
that it burned again — once ! 
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She said not a single word. She seated the child once 
more on the stool hard by her, gave her her work in her 
hand, without adding any warning. Now the wheel went 
flying round, and now the cotton dropped : but faster than 
the wheel revolved the thoughts in Thaddea's heart. It 
had come at last : she had chastised the child, and the 
child sat by her side and sobbed ; and for a while both 
again were silent. 

Whoever piys attention to children will very frequently 
find, tliat even the best managed do not like obeying a 
prohibition implicitly and unconditionally. This sudden 
curtailing of their own will by the limiting power of a 
stranger's, clashes too much with the self-conceited, nay, 
honorable feelings, which are stirring even in a child. 
Forbid him to touch any thing; he will abstain only hy 
slow and gradual steps, and will like to touch it just once 
more, that he may seem to obey the command of his own 
free will. At the same time, even when a child has been 
justly chastised, there abides in the mind of the chastiser 
a certain displeasure against himself ; and nothing is more 
dangerous than, under the influence of such feelings, to 
immediately console the child, and promise him something 
nice on a future day, or even give it him at once. Thad- 
dea allowed Ernestine to exhaust her tears, gladly as she 
would have dried them for her. Not until some time had 
elapsed, and Ernestine had become quite composed, did 
she say : " If you are a good girl, you shall, next winter, 
have a spinning- wheel of your own, and I will teach you 
to spin." 

" Yes, and mother keeps her promise," cried wise Mas- 
ter Magnus from behind the table, and Thaddea smiled 
happily at this childlike confidence : for she had taken 
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care that promises should never be made to the children, 
which were not kept. 

Again all was silent in the room. Thaddea felt Ernes- 
tine nestling closer and closer to her, nay, she thought she 
saw the child kiss her dress, and now the child's head 
really sank upon her lap. . She softly moved the wheel 
with her right foot, and the child rested against her left 
side and fell asleep : and now it was breathing heavily, 
and Thaddea gazed down upon the child and in her soul 
there was music like the burden of the old song, — 



And her glance grew yet more earnest ; and now the 
child opened her eyes, and a glance met them — aye ! a 
true mother's glance ; and none could have said which was 
the first, as one bent down and one sprang up, and, " My 
child*" "My mother!" was all they said, and a bright 
sunbeam darted obliquely through the panes, and mother 
and child were clasped in a close embrace. 

But Thaddea did not long give way to such caressing; 
she liked tu put her feelings of love into some practical 
torm. and tlie Bakeress-at-the- Steps was not fer from 
right when she said of her, " Vou see goodness in all she 
does, but )ou cannot say, it is just there ! Her goodness 
IS like the butter which is baked in the bread ; it is every- 
where I " Thaddea soon took Ernestine on her lap and 
taught her to spin ; and when her father came in and was 
astonished to see them thus, Ernestine cried out to him 
with cheerful tones, " Father, mother has promised that 
next winter I shall have a wheel of my own, and mother 
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keeps her promises." And, indeed, Thaddea did keep her 
promise ; Ernestine became her child. 



Gold stumpf has been dead some time. The Baker-at- 
the-Steps hadn't much good to say of him after his death, 
for what he left was so insignificant, it was hardly worth 
saying any thing about ; and besides, in his last years, 
Goldstumpf had displayed sincere piety, so that the 
Balter-at-the-Steps used to say of him : " Yes, yes ; that 
is just it — the good years he kept to Ijjmself, and the bad 
ones he gave to God." 

It was, however, no little matter for the Baker-at- 
the-Steps that he did not make Thaddea feel how Gold- 
stumpf had deceived him ; he didn't own to himself that 
he had also practised deceit against the dead, and be 
maintained that Thaddea was the one who smoothed 
away all difficulties. 

Ernestine is now married to the model-teacher at Neu- 
stadt. The old Bake r-at- the-Steps danced with his wife 
at his grandchild's wedding, and at supper was very 
merry, saying, it certainly couldn't be helped, teaching 
was hereditary in his family. Folks call Ernestine, too, 
the handsome teacher ; now, however, it is only in her 
daughters that you can see how handsome she once was, 
though not one of her daughters can compare with her in 
height: they have all rather the short figure of the model- 
teacher, who is a son of the merchant Mr. Stumpf of Frei- 
burg. The handsome teacher has now, however, a new 
Biyle of beauty with her gray locks ; and a peculiar glance, 
a peculiar brightness spreads over her featiu'es when. 
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with her thrilling voice (she used to sing treble), she 
asserts that, alas ! among a hundred step-mothers, there 
is scarcely one good, real motlier to be found, who will 
give a child what it most needs : the spiritual mother-milk, 
which is truly love. And when slie relates how she reached 
the highest happiness, how at iirst she had been stubborn, 
and disowned, and then with all the more joy entered her 
heaven on earth, and how Thaddea had ever remained the 
same to her, even when she had children of her own : at 
such times, she makes all who hear her happy too, for to 
hear of the good deeds of one strong heart -^ this gives 
strength to all other hearts. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PROUD BEAUTY. 

r was Whit-Sunday. The grain was waving in 
the far-spreading fields, and the wild rose 
blossoming in the hes^e. 

In the narrow foot-path which led through 
the rye-field a young man and a maiden met 
They stopped. They were both almost a head taller than 
the tall stallis, and both were handsome. The youth had 
broad shoulders, and was poweriully built ; the girl, who 
carried her broad-brimmed coarse straw hat on her arm, 
had a clear rosy complexion, and on her forehead waved 
heavy flaien locks ; her roguish bright blue eyes, form, 
and countenance were all so charming, it was a pleasure 
to look at her. 

The maiden nodded and smiled ; the young man hesitat- 
inglyheldout hishand. "Good morning, George ! What's 
the matter ? " said the maiden. " This is my Patron Saint's 
day, and you haven't got even a kind word for me ? " 

"Your Saint's day? Yes; your birthday does, indeed, 
come at the most beautiful time in the year ; but even roses 
have thorns." 

" What's the matter now ? " 

"You've deeply hurt my mother's feelings, 

" Oh, pooh ! " said the maiden, with a scornful laugh. 
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Her beautiful teeth shone, her eyes glistened ; and besides 
the dimples in her cheeks, over her whole countenance 
were little smiling ripples, as if a hundred eyes were opened 

" Don't treat the affeir so lightly," said the youth ; "per- 
haps you are not aware of what yon have done ? " 

The maiden shrugged her shoulders. 

"Then I will tell you once more," continued the youth. 
"Yesterday you went down to our smithy to deliver yout 
work, and when the agent said, ' Show it to the old 
woman,' you replied, ' Pooh ! pooh ! I should like to keep 
a goodly distance away trom such a creature ;' and you s^d 
many other wicked things contemptuously and angrily. 
Didn't you see that it was my mother ? only say no.' 

"No!" 

" But when she called out to you, ' I hope you will be 
made fun of In your old age,' did you see then it was my 
mother ? More's the pity, she has grown old ; and, while 
carrying coal, she can't make the same appearance she 
used to when going to the dance. But when you recog- 
nized her, why didn't you go back and say, ' Forgive me, I 
didn't know it was you.' " 

"I didn't wish to do that." 

" And anger has very naturally caused her to say things 
against you. But what did you do then ? You told the 
inspector he ought to give her a pinch of snuf^ for you 
would like to see once how such a scarecrow would sneeze ; 
and then you burst out laughing." 

" Now I have had enough," replied the maiden ; " I 
shall laugh where I please, when I please, and at what 
I please. Get out of the path, or I shall be obliged to 
trample down the grain." 
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George stepped aside, and Beiilgna went by him. 

He was looking down, when suddenly, as if some one 
had called him, he looked up. Benigna was on her way 
through the cornfields. He followed her until he came 
out of the high grain where the path turns, and then in 
tlie meadow near the tall hazel-bush he stopped : here 
they had first confessed their love. He thought she would 
at least turn round again and call out to him, " Don't be 
offended with me." 

But she kept on without looking back ; and he thought 
he saw on her face a smile which said, " I know that you 
are watching me, and would like to run after me, for I am 
the beautiful Benigna." She was indeed beautiful, — more 
beautiful than can be adequately described, — and she knew 
it too ; for the men could not refrain from always telling 
her of it by their looks, if not in words. Everybody smiled 
on Benigna, and she laughed at everybody. Wherever she 
came, whetlier to old or young, rich or poor, there came 
happiness ; she had only to show herself in order to bring 
some good to each one : for what is there better than youth- 
ful strength and beauty ? " It seems as if you could inhale 
fragrance from her fece as from a rose," the old host of 
the " Lamb " used to say, who died at Easter. 

But Benigna seldom showed herself: she was industri- 
ous at her work. She was an embroiderer. 

The factories in neighboring Switzerland, and also in 
that country, furnished to the villages engraved patterns 
of curtains, pocket-handkerchiefs, &c. ; but the work which 
Benigna did always had something more than the engraved 
patterns : something of her peculiar beauty seemed to have 
been interwoven with it. 

Benigna, who had long ago lost her parents, lived with 
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an old aunt ; and as she liad such an independent bearing 
and such a natural air of authority that every one did hom- 
age, to her, she never met with opposition. She had often 
been advised to '^ to the city, as she could make her 
fortune there ; but she had no desire to do that ; to be the 
belle of the village, and shine as the rightful queen in a 
dance or on a sleighing party, was enough for her. Besides, 
since the last church festival in the fall, there had been 
a settled engagement between her and the blacksmith 
George, who was the only one really suited to her in form 
and manly beauty. George was the only son of an old 
widow, who, although bent and feeble, was not afraid of 
hard work ; she assisted in the blacksmith's shop, and the 
form bent over with age, otherwise not agreeable, clothed 
in rags and covered with coal-dust, had provoked from 
Benigna the ridicule we have just mentioned. 

It never occurred to her that any one could feel hurt at 
being mortified ; she herself was so heedless of flattery, 
that slie threw every thing to the winds, and lived in the 
present moment. But the mother of George had, from the 
beginning, been opposed to the engagement. She would 
continually fill her son's ears with complaints, that, in mar- 
rying a beautiful woman, he would bring on himself the 
greatest misery, as seventy times every day it would be 
remarked how beautiful she was : he would find it out one 
of these days ; whenever he went anywhere with his wife, 
he would not keep from anger and distrust, for it would be 
a constant vexation to him to have everybody paying atten- 
tion to her. She was aJl very well now, and nobody could 
say any harm of her farther than that she looked upon 
every one as a fool ; but who could answer for it, that she 
would never be any thing worse ? 
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Very naturally, George paid no regard to these peevish 
reraarlts; although, ineverythingelse, he treated his mother 
with the greatest respect. 

But now his mother had been ridiculed, and she begged 
him with uplifted hands not for her sake, — although she 
liad a perfect right to ask it, —but for his own, to "^ve up 
Benigna. 

" A person who does not respect her elders will never 
respect her husband," she repeatedly urged. " Only think, 
you might do something which did not please her, or you 
might be sick ; then she would quit you at once, and not 
trouble herself about you." 

George tried to appease his motlier, but in vain. 

In the evening, he remained at home longer than usual ; 
he still thought Benigna would come with a kind word for 
his mother. He resolved not to go to her, not to look at 
her, until she, of her own accord, asked pardon : that was 
the least she could do. 

But after waiting a long time in vain, he thought per- 
haps she might not wish to come alone ; she would wait 
until he came with her to his mother. 

The old Bridget was well aware what was going on 
within her son, and endeavored to strengthen him, saying 
that he would get over it in a few days, and then he would 
be rid of the whole thing. 

George stood at the garden hedge, humming gently to 
himself this song: — 

Thatis the fairest sight; 



Then just as his mother came home, he started off as il 
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he had neglected something important, and must attend to 
it immediately. He approached Benigna, who received 
him with a smile. She knew he couldn't be separated 
from her a single day ; and when he commenced again 
about his mother's mortification, she begged him to leave 
the stupid old story alone ; and she so charmed him, that 
he was again perfectly happy. 

Tor several days his mother went about very sad, and 
without saying a word. George did every thing in his 
power to persuade Benigna to go to his mother and beg 
her pardon in a few words ; but Benigna declared that 
she would never do it. 

"But suppose I should leave you?" 

"That you are just as little likely to do as I am to ask 

And she was right. 

But George couldn't endure his mother's silent resent- 
ment, and so he forced himself to a deception in which he 
felt justified. One day he told his mother that Benigna 
begged athousandpardons, only she could not come to her ; 
that she was of a very peculiar temperament ; if his mother 
would only go to her, she would see how good Benigna 
was. He told Benigna how kindly his mother felt towards 
her. Benigna nodded, ' Old Bridget went and said to 
Benigna, who was sitting at her embroidering frame : " I 
forgive you, and you must forgive me, too, for wishing you 
to he laughed at some day as you laughed at me ! We 
ought neither of us to have done so." 

"Yes, yes, it's all right," replied Benigna, and she bit 
off the thread in order to put it in the needle ; but when 
Bridget offered her her hand, she stitched on very indus- 
triously. 
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" You are beautiful ; every one must acknowledge that," 
said Bridget. " May I tell you something ? " 

" Why not ?" 

" Look, I have never been beautiful, but I can imagine 
how it would seem." 

"Well, how is it?" 

" It must be delightful, very. But if you are always 
thinking about it, then I don't believe it is good for you ; 
for you imagine every one must treat you diiferently 
because you are so beautiful." 

The old woman talked very feelingly with Benigna, who 
concluded with, — 

"Yes, yes, I will take care." 

But as soon as Bridget had gone, she placed herself 
before her looking-glass — she had procured one of pretty 
good size, — and she stmled as she looked in and was 
exceedingly well pleased with hersell 

Autumn came; Geirae and Bcngna were published 
in church. When old Br d^et was congratulited coming 
out of church, she silentlj nodded her thanks and yet 
she had only a suspicion she iias net suie that Benigna 
had insisted on George s sending his mother to her sis- 
ter's, who lived at a httle hamlet a lew miles off; but 
George had explained with deep feehng that he would 
never do that ; he wouldn t leave his motlier until deatli 
took her from him ; and he couldn't send her to his aunt's, 
for tlieji had such a disorderly house there, it would kill 
her. At last Benigna gave in ; but she said. In a roguish 
tone, " Do you know why 1 consent ? " 

" Because you like me, and have also a kind heart." 

" I like you, but I can't bear having people always talk- 
ing about their kind hearts; I consented, because it is the 
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first time you have been wise enough not to threaten to 
leave me : for that you can't do." 

The wedding was celebrated, and a handsomer couple 
than George and Benigna never stood before the altar of 
the village church. Every one was joyful ; only mother 
Bridget's melancholy mood experienced no change. 

At the wedding repast she had no relish for any thing; 
and, later, when they were dancing, she sat in a corner 
eating a piece of bread which she took out of her 
pocket. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. 

TIEORGE had now the most beautiful wife any- 
where about; he had always been one of 
the best and joUiest workmen in the black- 
smitli's shop; but now he seemed to have 
new strength. As he stood with naked arm, 
swinging his great hammer, and the huge fire kindled by 
the bellows blazed up behind him, he took out the glow- 
ing iron and hammered it again and again on the anvil, — 
singing, and keeping time with his companions, while 
they swung the powerful hamm t was a greater 

pleasure to see George than II tl th 

But at home there was a suU tn i h The moth- 
er complained to her son th t B n ■ thanked 
her for any thing she did for h a d y t he worked 
like a servant, yes, like two ; but Be n llo ed herself 
to be waited on as if it ought to be so. George tried lo 
comfort her, saying that Benigna was an embroiderer, and 
could not attend to the house duties, as then she would 
be unfitted for the finer work ; but his mother maintained 
that Benigaa might just once say : " That is right, moth- 
er ! " or, " You have done that well ! " She even affirmed 
that Benigna still had an aversion to her. " I'm afi^id, I'm 
afraid," mourned the mother, "your wife won't be gentle 
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her a great misfortune ; 
5 upon her comes also on 

Benigna, on the other hand, was continually complain- 
ing of her mother ; so George had many heavy trials. He 
respected his mother, and loved his wife beyond measure. 
But now a bitterness, sharper than ever, had taken pos- 
session of Benigna ; and it mortified George above every 
thing, that, when they went on a visit, or to any amuse- 
ment, or to the " Leider-tafel " the workmen got up among 
themselves, Benigna would not on any account permit 
his mother to go with them ; and, when she was in the 
presence of men, she not only accepted their homage, 
but even contrived that tliey must offer it to her. When 
George called her to account for it, she said his mother 
provoked her into doing it ; and then when she wept over 
his hard-heartedness, he was inconsolable, and begged 
her pardon, beseeching her to be idnd and cheerful. 

So a year passed. The mother complained, and Benigna 
complained ; but George had patience with both, thinking 
things would go better when there was once a child in 
the house. 

For the lirst time George was terror-struck with his 
wife when she said she wished no children ; a woman 
kept her beauty better when she had none. 

All day long Geoi^e wandered about as if lost ( and 
at the shop his stroke always came too soon or too 
late to be in time with the regular stroke of his fellow- 
workmen. 

His mother, noticing his absent-mindedness — Benigna 
didn't trouble herself about it — ^told him she would try 
moving to her sister's, but he must say nothing about her 
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going away to his wife ; for if slie sliould come back again 
she would be obliged to humble herself anew, and it would 
be so much the worse for her. 

George promised ; and, while his mother was away, 
laughter and merriment prevailed in the house : Benigna 
exercised all her fascination on her husband, only he was 
frightened once when she said, " You see we should get 
along well enough if your mother wasn't here." 

"You mean if she were not living. here, but at her 

" Of course, of course," said Benigna, quickly; and she 
tried to look very pleasant. 

For the first time the beautiful countenance of his wife 
seemed to Geo:^e distorted, and yet— he could not tell 
why he did it, but he did it — he disclosed to her his 
mother's intention not to return ; and then her countenance 
assumed so joyful an expression he could not carry to his 
mouth the cup of coffee she had given him, as if her wicked 
look had poisoned it. But he forced himself to it ; and 
while they were still at breakfast his mother came in. 

Geoige received her kindly, and was doubly kind, in- 
asmuch as he felt guilty of having betrayed her. 

He made a sign to his wife not to say any thing about 
it, and went off to the blacksmith's shop. 

When Benigna viss alone with her mother, who was 
drinking her coifee, she sdd, " Mother, you will take your 
goat with you too." 

" My goat ? why ? " 

" You would do well to take all your things, and live in 
future with your sister." 

Mother Bridget looked her full in the face, put down 
the cup, left tlie room, and went to her chamber ; Benigna 
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took no notice of her until noon ; she found her on the bed 
crying and wringing her hands. Benigna gave lier very 
few words, saying only that she must come to her meal, as 
she would send her nothing. 

While Benigna was sitting at the table with the little 
girl she had taken for help, she saw her mother leading 
the goat, going away from the house with tottering steps. 

" Shan't I call her ? " asked the girl. 

" No, she will come of her own accord." 

The mother wanted to go to tlie blacksmith's shop and 
complain to her son, because he had betrayed lier to his 
wife ; but she sat down on the hill and talked to her goat, 
telling her she was blessed in not having a daughter-in- 
law ; then she prayed to God that she might die there, 
rather than make her son's married life unhappy. Siie 
waited until George came, and was led by him back into 
the house, and went to the table with them as if nothing 
had happened. 

Weeks and months went by. All was quiet in George's 
home, but he often told his wife that bis mother seemed 
to him to be failing all the time ; Benigna shragged her 
shoulders, 

" I'm afraid she won't live long," said George. 

" It's the rule that old people should die," coldly replied 
Benigna. 

" Wife ! " exclaimed George, " don't be so wicked." 

" I'm not at all wicked. I only hope I shall die before 
I am old and wizzled : to be in the world and take no 
pleasure in yourself, and have nobody take pleasure in 
you, it would be tetter not to be here at all," 

" I don't blame you for auch speeches, because you 
never knew your mother,'" replied George. _ 
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"You ought to put yourself at my embroidering frame, 
and I ought to be a blacksmith ; 1 believe you're a tailor, 
and no blacksmith," concluded Benigna. 

At last mother Bridget could keep up no longer, and 
lay sick in bed. 

One day she called George to her, and asked him to tell 
her truly whether Benigna had ever commissioned him' to 
beg her pardon. He confessed that she never had, " Then 
it's well," said his mother. " Now it's all right." 

After that she could not be brought to utter a word. 

George told his wife that her former ill-treatment still 
weighed on his mother's mind, and she ought to make up 
now for her past neglect. But Benigna laughed at him 
for bringing up such an old story ; with her usual wanton 
thoughtlessness, she tried to persuade him not to take so 
to heart the course of nature : for old people were better 
off when they were dead. 

George told her if she kept on talking in that way, she 
would succeed in driving him from her out into the world. 
Benigna laughed at him, saying, — 

" And when you have got as far as the Haselberg, you'll 
come back ; you can never live away from me." 

George sent for his mother's sister ; and her son and 
sister were with her when she died. She scarcely spoke 
in her last days, and George dosed her eyes. 

He went into his wife's room, and told her all was over. 
She turned and looked out the window, tiien turning back 
to him and stroking his face with her soft hand, she said, 
"You have grown ten years older in the last few days. 
Stand up straight, for I will have no such old hus- 

One word reminded George of what his mother once 
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said : " Would his wife, wlio now cared so much for him, 
love and nurse him when he was old and feeble ?" 

He suppressed the evil thoughts, and said, " Now just do 
one thing for me, — you were not able while she was alive 
to take from her soul what you thoughtlessly did, — iiow, for 
my sake, go up and beg pardon of the dead, and look at 
her face, peaceful as an angel ! " 

" I'm not going up ; I will look on no corpse ; I can't 
look at a corpse ; no one shall see me when I am dead." 

George might urge and entreat as much he pleased, 
Benigna would not enter the chamber of death. All night 
George sat by his mother's body, and the thought that he 
would only wait until she was buried, then he would leave 
his wife, almost drove him to distraction ; and with the feel- 
ing that he must leave her, was mingled the thought of her 
beauty, and how happy he had been, and could be again. 

The bells were tolling. Mother Bridget was being car- 
ried to the grave. George was standing in the sitting-room 
with the relations. Benigna had put on a mourning cap, 
and now — he could not himself tell why — he turned, 
saw Benigna looking in the glass, and it seemed to him 
as if she nodded to herself with a satisfied air, — for the 
mourning was becoming to her. 

He clenched his iists, and it seemed to him as if he 
must annihilate two persons there, — the one in the looking- 
glass, and the living one, — and then his heart contracted 
with bitter anguish that he should have such thoughts at 
such a time, and he certainly must have seen wrongly ; 
how could any human being be thinking of a beautiful 
appearance at such a time ? Then he heard Benigna say 
to her aunt, "Just put a pin in there, so that the crape will 
not entirely cover my forehead." 
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With a convulsive spasm, George fell senseless to the 
floor. They raised him up, and two men were obliged to 
support him, so that he could follow his mother to the 

When Benigna said to him, " George, how you appear ! 
be a man, compose yourself," it seemed to him as if all 
the hammers in the blacksmith's shop had suddenly struck 
him on the head : this voice sounded so shrill and harsh. 
He walked behind his mother's body, and before him, in 
the air, danced the beautiful face of his wife : her lieauty 
haunted him continually. It was hateful to him, and he 
would never take any more joy in it He tried to fix his 
thoughts only on his mother's death ; but in the very midst 
of the thoughts was mingled the beautiful picture, and he 
saw it double, — saw it in the glass, and living. 

They returned from the funeral. George sat at the table 
and eat with his wife, his aunf, and other relations, but 
without once looking at his wife, and his nerves quivered 
whenever he heard her voice. 

Night came, he went into his mother's room and sat 
there on the bed with his face between his hands. Be- 
nigna came in with a light. 

" Put out the light I " he cried. 

" Why ? " 

"I don't wantto see you ; I cannot see you. Put out 
the Kght ! " 

"Don't be so foolish;" and Benigna tried to comfort 
him. " Now you shall see how happily we will live to- 
gether, we two alone." 

" We two alone ? With you alone ? The dead stands 
between us ! " cried George, going up to her ; and he 
snatched the light out of her hand, and threw it on the 
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floor so that it went out " You're not bound to me, nor 

I to you any longer," 

" 1 think you are crazy," replied Benigna- 

" I could be ; hasn't the death of my mother changed 

you too ? I have often reproached myself for having 

wronged her ; will nodiing change you ? " 

" I don't know how I ought to change ; I am satisfied 

with myself as I am, and have pleased you and everybody 

" Very well, remain so ; but I have sense enough stiU to 
know I can live with you no longer. I must go away from 
you ; you can admire your beauty alone in the glass, and 
can let other people tell you how beautiful you are : yoii 
are a snake in my eyes. I am going to leave you." 

" You are going to leave me ? Do you know any one' 
more beautiful out in the world ? " 

"Beautiful! beautiful! Is beauty, then, every thing?" 

" To be rich is fine too ; but that, alas ! I am not. 
Come, come, be sensible, and go into the sitting-room 

" Never with you. I am going out into the wide world." 
" Then I'll say adieu, and wish you a pleasant journey I " 
With these words, Benigna left the chamber, and went 
out into the sitting-room. 

After awhile she saw her husband leave the house with 
a walking-stick in his hand ; he stood still a moment 
where the foot-path entered the road. She wanted once 
to call him back, but she said to herself that she had done 
enough, and would lose all her respect if she was more 
yielding. The lingerer heard the window raised, and saw 
a bright light stream from it on the path before him, but 
he stepped over it into the dark night. 
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Benigna sat alone, talking to the light. " He'll soon 
come back ag^n when lie has got rid of some of his 
notions in the open air." 

Hour after hour went by; George did not return. Sud- 
denly she began to feel timid in the house from which a 
dead body had that day been carried, and now fier hus- 
Land had left it 

She went to her amit's, where she had formerly lived ; 
but when she got there, seeing there was no 'ight, she 
went back, thinking it was better she shouldn't betray 
herself; no one should know that the beautiful Benigna's 
husband ever left her an hour. On the way, it occurred 
to her how he had loved her and still loved. How could 
he leave her ? 

She hurried back to the house ; he must certainly- have 
returned by this time, and would be anxious at her ab- 
sence. She went in, — no one was there. She did not 
want to go to bed ; she would wait until he came. But 
the oil had been spilled when the lamp fell, and the 
light went out, and she sat in the dark until morning 
came. The day came, — but no George. 

She looked in the glass, and was amazed at the strange, 
neglected face which it reflected ; with new courage, she 
washed and dressed herself, and went to work. But she 
fell asleep over her embroidery-frame, and was awakened 
by a visit from her aunt. One of George's joumeyrnen, 
also, came to ask if he was going to be idle much longer; 
work was so hurried now. Benigna told him her husband 
had gone away on family business, but would return that 
evening, or early in the morning. Evening came, morli- 
ing came, and no sign of George, Weeks and months 
■went by. Benigna never showed herself in. the village. 
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She worked all day, and at night wept, —wept incessantly. 
In the village, there were all sorts of reports concerning 
the disappearance of George. 

But as year after year passed, he was scarcely thought 
of, and Benigna could hardly be recognized, she was so 
changed. She, the beauty, once so muck admired, was 
now rarely seen. The ill-treatment of George's mother 
was much talked about and exaggerated ; but when it was 
known Benigna was growing blind, compassion was again 
felt for her. 

Benigna became blind, and the aunt employed, as a 
means of begging, this sotry-looking form, wliich was now 
bent and wasted away. She led her into the neighboring 
villages, representing her as an object of compassion, — a 
woman deserted by her husband ; once very beautiful, 
and now wretched and helpless. Benigna heard this 
patiently, without uttering a word. Thus ten years and 
more passed by. The aunt died, and Benigna was now 
doubly forsaken. 
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CHAPTER in. 

BEAUTY SOLD CHEAP. 

IS mid-winter. Tlie snow crunclied under 
the feet of the men going towards the Ratli- 

The groups of people wandering about the 
street were continually increasing, and they 
e heard to say to one another; 

" That's a fine joke ! " 

" Perhaps so, but I don't like it." 

" To sell at public auction a forsaken old blind woman 1 " 

" She's a burden to the public." 

" And it will coat ua a pretty penny." 

Stich was the talk here and there. 

The village was one of the poorer sort ; it had only 
a little arable land, and this was for the most part in the 
possession of three farmers. 

The inhabitants consisted principally of stone-cutters, 
charcoal burners, and blacksmiths. Down in the valley 
could be beard the pounding and hammering of the great 
fiictory ; and a broad column of slnoke ascended from the 
rocky cliffs covered with snow, into the clear sky. 

A man in shabby clothes, who was followed by a scold- 
ing woman, came from a little house standing by itself on 
the hill-side at a distance from the street, and joined the 
group. 
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"Korbhans, will you take Benigna info your house?" 
he was asked. 

" I would ; my wife doesn't want to." 

Wliile he was speaking, a little girl about seven years 
old came running up, and said, " Uncle, aunt will burn 
the house down if you bring Benigna home ! " 

" Now you must certainly do it," urged the others ; 
"you must show yourself master." 

Korbhans went somewhat timidly with the rest of them. 
They reached the Rathhaus. There were many people 
here, who, until the proceedings began, were smoking 
their pipes at the entrance. At last, the parish official 
came and summoned the assembly into the large council- 
chamber. 

The common council sat at the table, and not far off, 
cowering down in a corner, sat a female form enveloped 
in all sorts of rags, that hung down in tatters : her chin 
was resting on her hands which grasped a crutch. 

"Come, let us proceed to business," began the mayor. 
"There sits Benigna. The parish is poor, and let him 
not undertake to support a forsaken widow" — here the 
cowering form groaned — " who is not willing to take, as 
part pay, the blessing of God in addition to the sinall sum 
tlie parish can pay. And it would be a very good thing 
if your wives had come with' you, for it will depend upon 
the wife, chiefly, how she is treated." 

A sum was named, which the parish would pay for the 
yearly support of the blind woman; but no one said a 
word when the question was put whether any one would 
take her for a less sum, for every one who wanted to have 
any thing to do with the matter very naturally wanted the 
highest pay. 
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" I will take her for the sum proposed," cried Hans, the 
basket-maker. 

"And I," "and I," was heard from different quarters. 

"Who spoke first?" asked the blind woman of a 
little girl standing near her, who was the school-master's 
daughter. 

" Korbhans," replied the maiden. " For God's sake, I 
hope he won't get you : his wife is worse than a fiery 

The blind woman dropped her crutch, and the little 
girl picked it up and gave it to her again. Then there 
was rapid bidding here and there, so the scliool-raaster's 
daughter did not have time to tell the blind woman the 
name of each bidder. 

At last only one voice was heard, and the parish-clerk 

"Going, going," — he made a long pause, — "Gone!" 
he cried, and struck with his hammer on the table. 

"Who has me f " asked the old woman. 

"Korbhans," was her answer. 

"Come here, Hans, give me your hand ; I knew your 
mother and your wife's mother well." 

The councilmea were all astonished at hearing Benigna 
speak so suddenly. 

One of the farmers, with a huge nose, thinking he ought 
to say something, thus exhorted her, — 

"Yea, Benigna, only don't come to us with complaints ! 
Now you are provided for ; and have patience, the parish 
will do more for you when it can. And be grateful ! " he 
concluded, stretching out his nose to the other coun- 
cilmen, as if they ought to bear witness to his skill in 
speaking. 
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"Come with me now," said Hans, "Where's your 
bed?" 

"At the school-master's," answered Benigna, "and a 
little trunk too." 

The maiden accompanied the old woman part of the 
way, but when they reached the slope of the hill, which 
the children had worn smooth in coasting, Benigna 
couldn't go any fejther on the slippery surface. 

"Put your arms round my neck," said Hans, stooping 
down, "and I will carry you up the hill on my back." 

He carried Benigna into the house on his back. The 
children made merry over the funny sight, but the school- 
master's daughter told them there was nothing to iaugh 
at. " It was kind of Hans," she said. 

On die way, he said to Benigna; 

"My wife is ahttie bit of a scold, don't trouble yourself 
about that; when she has scolded enough, she stops of her 
own accord ; and if any thing is the matter, just tell me, 
I will take care of you the rest of your days," 

Hans had a conviction, which many in the village 
shared, that Benigna had treasure concealed somewhere ; 
it was not pure kind-heartednese which made him so 
benevolent to Benigna : he hoped to coax it out of her fay 
winning her confidence. 

"Yes, yes," said the old woman on his back, "I will 
reward you well." 

Hans sm,iled to himself, thinking ; that means, then, that 
she has some treasure. 

He carried Benigna into his sitting-room. No one was 
there but the little girl, who called out angrily, " Phew ! 
now we have got the old witch, sure enough ! " 

Hans placed Benigna on tlie bench ; her crutch fell 
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down, and the child snatched it up quickly, saying, "That 
I will put in the fire, then you can't stir from your place, 
and can't touch me, you old witch." 

The child ran out in the kitchen and threw the crutch 
into the open fire, but Hans quickly rescued it 

His wife was standing by the fire, and said : 

"You can take care of her, I do not want to have any 
thing to do witli her." 

"You will be kind to her. At least go in and tell her 
that you mean to treat her badly." 

" Do you think I can't do that ? " 

She went into the sittiug-roora and said : " It is known 
of old what sort of a person Benigna is : she might have 
beguiled Hans in all sorts of ways, but she herself wasn't 
the fool to take care of an old, blind hag." 

At last, she asked Benigna why she had not put an end 
to herself. 

" Because I must live longer in order to grow better ; 
and you too ! " 

The wife left the room, and Benigna sat alone. She 
heard nothing but the rattling of the shovel in the large 
stove ; it seemed as if the wife wished to vent her indig- 
nation on the stove ; and a voice from the kitchen called 
out, "All the children laugh at me, because I must lead 
the blind witch. But I will not, a single step." 

The child came into the sitting-room, complaining that 
it had frozen its hands while sliding, 

" Then don't go right to the stove," said Benigna. 

"So you are there, are you?" cried the child. "You 
are smart not to know when it's dark." 

" Is it dark already?" asked Benigna. 

"Yes, indeed." 
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Benigna sent word by the child, that she might perhaps 
help to prepare supper; she could peel potatoes and cut 

The child went out, and was heard laughing outside. 
When she came back, Benigna asked her to tell her how 
the furniture was placed in the room, so that she might 
not stumble agdnst it 

The child explained every thing ; but when Benigna 
wanted to leave the room, she put an overturned chair in 
the way, so that she stumbled over it, and fell down ; then 
she left the room laughing, and Benigna sat down again 
on the bench. 

Hans had handed Benigna over to his wife and gone 
to the inn, with the consoling thought, that she must 
be kind to her when she saw tliat the thing couldn't be 
altered. 

After awhile he came back, bringing Benigna's bed. 
It was put in the attic, where the child slept. Benigna 
asked the child if she had a good bed too, but she was 
perverse, and told her that it was none of her business ; 
Benigna, liowever, felt of the wretched little bed and 
noticed how poorly it was covered ; then she took some 
covering from her own bed and put it on the child, who 
doubled up her fists in wrath against the witch, but put 
up with the liberality, and soon wait to sleep. 

The child called out "mother!" in her sleep, and 
Benigna shuddered. She had never been called mother, 
nor had she wished to be called so. 

She sighed in the quiet night, and asked, in the cold, 
wintry air, how long she must live in darkness and misery 
before death would release her. 

While Bemgna was lying awake in the attic, Ifans was 
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talking with liis wife, and he asked her to treat Benigna 
well ; it was as good as certain, she must have treasure 
buried near the tall hazel-bush, as she used to be led 
tliere so often hy old Margaret, who was dead ; and if she 
was treated kindly, she would tell her benefactors where 
the treasure was, and make them rich. 

His wife replied, if Benigna had any treasure, she would 
not have allowed herself to be sold at auction; but Hans 
maintained she had done it intentionally, she had always 
been peculiar ; and he had it from his sister, to whom the 
dead aunt had imparted it, that Benigna had some secret 
or olher. The wife at last allowed herself to be persuaded, 
and it was evident also to her that Benigna had some 
concealed treasure, for formerly she had earned a great 
deal, and latterly begged a good deaL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 

^\\ dawi ed. The wife Lime -ind helped Be 
nij,ni down staira into the iittii g room 
Ben gna nodded thmgs were already look 
mg br gl ter ill nature had not lasted over 
night 
But the child would not eat out of the same plate with 
Beaigna. Haas wanted to pun sh her but Ben gna en 
treated him not to do it, sa)mg that she had hod enough 
" Now eat alone," said she turning to the child Kn t 
your name Babi ? I had a httle sister of that nanii,, who 
died young." 

The child was fi-ightened at tl is good natme and looked 
grimly at Benigna, for even she was beginning to have a 
better feeling ; and the first stirring in this young but 
already hardened soul, was anger against the better 
emotion. 

Benigna knew this was a forsaken child, who was con- 
sidered a nuisance by every one ; her mother, a sister of 
Hans's wife, was a servant in the capital. 

Benigna could spin well, and she spun from morning till 
night. Hans and his wife nodded contentedly. Benigna 
was no trouble, she nearly paid her board by her spinning ; 
so the parish allowance was almost clear gain. 
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This agreement was the first for a long time between 
this couple, as formerly there was only quarrelling and dis- 
puting ; there had always been poverty in the house, and 
the proverb says, " That the horses kick at the empty 

Hans, who, especially in winter, had very little to do, 
hung round gossiping here and there, and his wife thought, 
by scolding him, to keep him at home and at work ; but 
it worked just the other way. At first they had avoided 
violent quarrels before Benigna ; but she said, one day : 
" My husband is out in the world, perhaps he is dead. Oh, 
how wrong it is that you, as long as you are together, 
should not live happily I " After saying that and more still, 
in her presence there was a certain degree of restraint. 

Hans stiU liad a work-bench iu the house, at which 
he had formerly carved a great variety of wooden imple- 
ments, especially ladles and spindles. It was now put into 
use again ; and as he sat at it working, he oflen talked with 
Benigna, who was spinning. 

His wife, too, went about more contented, and oflen she 
even brought a cup of coffee to Benigna out of the regular 
time, which, to be sure, was only roasted carrots, but it 
served very well as a beverage. But the greatest change 
was in tiie child, Benigna often asked her to do this or 
that for her : at first, it was done reluctantly, but afterwards 
it seemed to be a pleasure to be able to help others, and 
gradually became a feeling of spontaneous benevolence. 

Babi came of herself, and asked to do this or that for 
Benigna, to lead her here and there ; and the child felt that 
here was a person, for the first time, who appreciated her 
kindness and attention. Benigna heard the child recite 
the lessons which she had at school ; she understood espe- 
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cia!Iy how to reckon well, and had also good old proverbs 
in her head, and songs in abundance. The school-master 
came and told them that little Babi was getting to be his 
best scholar. 

So the winter passed more quickly and pleasantly than 
any one had for a long time. In the spring, when the 
willows were full of sap, Benigna learned the art of braiding 
baskets. She took to it easily, and with her nimble fingers 
she could soon braid neat little baskets ; d d 1 p t 
terns for embroidering which she had in 1 h d h 1] d 
embellish them, so that they found a ready al 

Now Hans's wife wanted to be continu Uy p a mg the 
good fortune which had brought Benigna nto th 1 u e 
but Hans held off, for they must not make tkn n Ch 
wise she would not show them the buried treasure, and 
the sooner fhey had that so much the better. He and his 
wife often alluded to the secret treasure ; Benigna smiled 
at it, and, in smiling, her face assumed a singular expres- 
sion. She was wise enough not to deny the secret treas- 
ure, for she knew that that made the people she lived with 
much more tractable. 

In the harvest-time she kept the child gathering ears 
of corn, and she went with her into the forest to pick 
up wood. Hans often led her to the Haselberg, for he 
kept hoping she would show hira the place where the 
treasure was buried, but she never got so far as that ; he 
could, however, put the heaviest load on the wheelbarrow, 
she would go behind and push so hard, that Hans, going 
before, did not have to pull at all. 

So, in the summer, the corn and wood were gathered, 
and there was a supply of every thing in the house as never 
before. But the best of it was, there was a peace in the 
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house that formerly had never been known, which nour- 
ished and wanned still more than the bread and the fire. 
The ears which Babi had gathered, Benigna threshed by 
themselves in the shed, and the child became more and 
more attentive and industrious. 

When the news came that her mother was dead, Benigna 
comforted her all day long ; finally she said ; 

" You can do me a kindness." 

" How -i" Am I to go anywhere for you ? " 

" No, call me mother after this. Will you ? " 

"Yes, indeed ; mother ! " 

For the first time Benigna kissed little Babi, and from 
tMs time was called by her, mother. 

And it was now the seventh year that Benigna had lived 
in the house of the basket-maker. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CRY ANSWERED. 

ivas almost time for mowing. 
Tliere came up the street a fall acd hand- 
si th snow-white hair, carrying 
on iiis back a heavy bundle of scythes. Not 
far from Hans's house he set down his bun- 
dle against the garden-wall, laid out the sc3H:hes, and 
made them ring. They sounded well, and the man said, 
In 3 foreign dialect, to some men returning home from 
the field in the mid-day heat, that they were real steel 
scytlies ; he showed them the mark of a manufecfory in 
Leoben, He received for answer, if he would remain here 
over night, by this evening or to-morrow morning, being 
Sunday, he would be able to dispose of his wares. The 
people passed on : the man stood leaning on the fence 
looking at it strangely witt his one eye, the other was 
covered with a black shade. Then he heard the sound of 
a solitary flail in Hans's house. 

There is nothing more melancholy than to hear a soli- 
tary thresher, — unless it is to be one's self the solitary 
thresher, — for the keeping time with Ihe stroke enlivens 
and cheers the labor of persons working together ; but the 
solitary thresher must voluntarily put forth his strength 
anew at every raising of his flail. 
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A barefooted maiden about thirteen years old, with a 
rosy brown face and bright eyes, came up the street with 
a bundle of gleaned ears, and turned aside into the foot- 
path leading up to the house. The stranger called out to 
her and asked ; 

" Who is threshing there alone ? " 

" A forsaken old blind woman," replied the maiden. 

"What's her name.?" 



The child went up the hill with her bundle of ears, and 
the stranger gathered together his scythes : they rang of 
themselves, for his hand trembled. 

After he had packed up all his scythes, he went up the 
path to the litde house. 

Benigna stepped out of the shed, and cried out into the 

" Who called me ? " 

The stranger stood still and held his breath. Then 
Benigna, receiving no answer, went back into the shed and 
began threshing again. 

The stranger turned, took his bundle on his back and 
went towards the village ; he returned to the " Lamb " 
inn, and asked if he could obtain a night's lodging ; but 
he did not open his scythes again to-day ; he had a pint 
of beer before him, but the flies drank more of it than 

When it was evening he left the village, and went 
through the fields as fer as the hazel slope. There he sat 
until dark. He came back into the village, sold the inn- 
keeper two scythes, and was told that he might have dis- 
posed of many if he had been tliere after work-hours. 

At bedtime, the man wandered out of the village again, 
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and, sitting behind the hedge on the road by Hans's house, 
he heard Benigna say to Babi : 

" I'm not going to church in the morning, but you must 
all go and leave me at home ; to-morrow, I must be alone 
and think alone," 

A thrill passed through the stranger when he heard 
that. 

"Are there many stars in the sky?" asked Benigna, 
after a long time. 

" Yes, indeed, many millions ! Oh, mother, if I could 
only make you see ! " 
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house. Her hands were folded, and she was praying 
to herself in low tones. Now unfolding her hands, and 
streiching out her amis, she cried : 

"Oh, George, if I only knew whether you were alive or 
dead ! And is it possible that you will give to me no 
token ? Do you ever think of me now ' I have suflered 
more than any one else in the world, and hiie deserved 
it more th3.n any one else. Oh, if I could only saj to 
you, 'Forgive me!' When I come tj yon m leaven 
and ask your forgiveness, do not send me awiy Ircm 
you ; 1 have hell here already, and I can only pray to 
God that he will not thrust you also into hell, for you too 
have certainly suffered enough, and you did right ; but you 
were hard, — no, not hard, you were right. George, forgive 
me, forgive me, in heaven and on earth ! " 

The stranger could contain himself no longer : he started 
forward, saying : 

" Benigna, here I am, lying at your feet ; forgive me, as 
1 forgive you. Benigna, do you not know me, — not even 

The old woman, at first motionless, now got up, and 
passed her hand over his fiice ; but when she felt the 
black shade she drew back, exclaiming, " Oh, George, it is 
you, your voice ; but what is that ? " 

" A spark burned ray eye ; you are bHnd, but I can still 
see you. Come witli me ; .come, before they get home 
from church. Once I left you, now you leave every thing ! 
Come, we cannot talk here, and I have so much to tell 

" If I could only weep," moaned Benigna. 
George continued urging her to leave the house. 
She started up, exclaiming: 
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"Yes, I will go with you. I will lake your hand, my 
prayer is heard. Do with me what you will : thrust me 
clown the precipice ; throw me into the water ; do what you 
please, I will go with you wherever 3nDU take me," 

They sat down togetlier, and could not speak a word. 

Benigna raised her husband's rough hand to her mouth. 

Now they heard indications that church was over. 

" Come, we will be off before the other people come," 
urged George. 

While the bells were ringing, they went along the road 
into a fool-path, and then up the height among the hazel- 
bushes. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

THE TREASURE DUG UP. 

HAVE brought you to the place which, 

for thirty years, waking and sleeping, has 

been l>efore my eyes. Now don't you 

spealt, only let me explain," began George. 

" What you did was frightful enough, but 

what I did was the most frightful thing in the world. 

You mocked old age, and now, old yourself, you have been 

obliged to endure mockery a million times worse." 

Benigna groaned. "No, that's not what I meant to 
say," said George, consolingly, stroking her face with his 
left hand. " I have taken revenge, but revenge is the 
bitterest thing in the world : there are no scales in which 
one can weigh it I have dragged through the whole 
world, wandering even into Turkey, and from there back 
to Poland and Russia, and then over the sea and back. 
I have worked until my joints were stiff, and yet took 
no rest. For ten years now I have been in Styria ; then 
when, four months ago, a spark flew into my eye, I recalled 
every thing, and thought I should go crazy : it burned into 
my head and heart, and I thought I should die ; the one 
thing always before me was myself as I struck the light 
out of your hand, and strode away down the road, while 
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the light streamed out of the window. Enough ! I swore 
then, that when I should be well, 1 would go and find you, 
pardon you, and do what good I could for you the rest 
of my life I must still wear the shade, but my eye is 
uninjured yet it was useful in keeping the people from 
recognizing me. If I could only make you see once more ! 
Well, I am now here, and the few years we have yet io 
live we will make easier to each other ; every tiling must 
be forgotten ; it must be so, that it may be well with us 
on the earth. You will go with me now, and we will live 
together; will you not ? " 

Benigna, with a passionate embrace, threw her arms 
around his neck. 

" We'll not go back into the village ; we don't want to 
take leave of, or thank any one, no one need know what 
has become of us ; in the worst that can come, we can 
only help each other. I will leave my scythes, and you 
leave what you have. I have money enough with me ; 
I have saved up a iitde property, and have work and 
a good employer, in Styria: there we will live together 
until death separates us." 

Benigna consented to go with George wherever he 
should take her. She only lamented leaving in such a 
secret and ungrateful manner the people who had been 
so kind to lier ; and mourned especially that Babi, whom 
she had brought up as her own child, would be thrust out 
into the world again, to be a vagabond and liable to 
be misled. 

Finally, George consented to go to Hans's house. 
Hardly had diey agreed upon that when they heard 
voices, and these words; "There she is, and the scythe- 
dealer is with her." 
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Hans, his wife, and Babi, who were looking for Benigna, 
came to the hazel-grove ; and they could not restrain their 
astonishment when they heard who the scythe-dealer was. 
They willingly consented to Babi's request that she might 
go with Benigna. 

At last, after they had recovered from their amaze- 
ment and become composed, Hans asked : " Now tell me 
honestly, Benigna, have you already dug up the treasure 
which you had buried ? " 

" I have never had any," replied Benigna. 

"But you have left us one," said the wife; "we are 
now, God be praised, in peace and prosperity," 

They all returned to the village, or, more properly, to 
Haiis's house, which was the last one in the village, so 
that they need be seen by no one, for George insisted on 
that. 

But he thought of something better: Babi must get the 
mayor ; and, under promise of secrecy that he would be 
silent until they were gone, George handed over to him a 
handsome sum, to be given back to the parish for the 
money paid out for the support of his wife. 

"Thafs just!" cried Benigna ; "that's right ! You have 
been all your life a proud and honorable man ! That's 

" This, too," said George : " but every debt is now paid 
oiF and squared." 

" That is better stiU," rejoined Benigna. 

When it was dark, George took his scythes, and, wliile 
thousands of stars were shining in the heavens, went with 
Benigna and Babi down the valley, past the quiet black- 
smith's shop, and on as far as the beautiful land of 

9* 
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203 BENIGNA. 

Not a great distance from tlie pretty 
on the Mur, at the edge of the wood b 
dow, there stands a small cottage. Th 
in front of the house, sits an old bl i i 
a beautiful maiden ; in the evening G 
from the forge, and gives his hand to B j 
daughter. 

After many and terrible tribubtions, G 
nigna now led a happy life, and are in tl 
it even to the present day. 
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RUDOLPPI AND ELIZABETH. 

AN IDYL OF CULTIVATED LIFE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIRST MEETING. 

^HERE is the street Si. Mary on the Cap- 
itol?" asked a young man, in a travelling 
suit, of a good-Iiumored, fiiH-faced native 
Cologne woman, wliose head was covered 
with a small, loose cap, and whose smoothly 
parted hair was rolled up in a mass behind. 

" You go through that gate, and then take the right- 
Rudolph expressed his thanks, and, passing through the 
Byzantine gateway, found the desired street. 

This was in the early part of September, 1841, whose 
summer-like warmth seemed to make up for the rainy 
days of the three special summer months. A hot noon- 
day stillness pervaded the street, on one side of which 
there was a row of trees. 

Rudolph remained still for a while, in order to recover 
himself. He regarded with particular interest the whole 
surroundings, for here his friend Charles passed and re- 
passed, in joy and sorrow ; and all was consecrated, for 
on all the eye of his friend had rested. Rudolph experi- 
enced an unwonted excitement of his whole inner being : 
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his pulse beat quickly, his cheeks glowed, and it seemed 
as if he were raised into a new atmosphere. 

It was more than the seeing again the dearest friend of 
his youth, would naturally awaken, and yet what else could 
it be ? Placing his hands together, as if he were holding 
between them the hand of his friend, he said to him- 
self: 

" Blessed if you find him again what he was once, and, 
if he is different, love shall still remain the same." 

He found the number of the house, and, entering it, saw 
the name of his friend — Charles Meurer, Doctor of Laws 
— upon a door, at which he knocked. No one opened it; 
he knocked at all the doors, but they remained closed. 
He walked impatiently up and down the entry, hearing 
nothing but the sound of his own footsteps, and deliberat- 
ing what he should first do, in the city where he was an 
entire stranger. " Fate does not desire, and it is not well 
to indulge in, such youthful esicitement in our manly years i 
this tempest of feeling must subside," he said to himself. 
He stood leaning against the door-post, engaged in deep 
thouEht. Just as he was Koine away, turning almost invol- 
loor, he heard the 
; a bolt was shot 
i stood before him 
to the very eyes, 
alt had fallen, and 
:, as she held the 
covered neck with 
They stood thus 
ih, collecting hira- 

" Does not Fran Meurer live here ? " 
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"Yes: she is out." 

"And Dr. Meurer?" 

" My brother has gone to the Board of Trade, but may 
be in at any moment." 

"Are you his sister? That is pleasant," said Rudolph, 
hurriedly. " I am his friend ; and, with your permission, I 
will wait for him," he added, entering. 

The startled maiden looked shyly down to the floor, 
her hand still holding the latch ; as the catch snapped in 
the lock, she gave a nervous start, but raised her eyes and 
fixed them with inquiring perplexity upon the man, whose 
countenance wore an expression of gentle excitement and 
trustworthy sincerity. Unconsciously, the girl assented 
with a nod. 

Rudolph, wearied by his journey, and feeling weak after 
his excitement, sat down on a ch^r; and the maiden, lay- 
ing her book down upon the work-iabie, took a seat in the 
recess of the window. 

" You live iu a street with a widely known historic 
name," began Rudolph. " St. Mary on tlie Capitol is 
suggestive of the two greatest periods in the history of 
the world." 

"But we live back of St Mary on the Capitol," said the 
m^den, getting up in her confusion and siiting down 

The felidtousness of this simple reply made Rudolph's 
countenance light up more brightly. A pause occurred, 
and the girl, taking up the embroidery upon wliich slie had 
been working, tried to thread her needle, but her hand 
trembled. Pressing together her lips, she drew a long 
breath, and then placed the silk thread in the open book, 
which she laid upon the window shelf. 
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" I have interrupted your reading," said Rudolpli ; " may 
I take the hberty of asking whom I have pushed aside ? " 

As if she could not help it, the girl gave the book to 
Rudolph, and then looked out of the window in embarrass- 

" Ah ! ' Miinchhausen,' by Immermann : a very fine 
book ! " He opened at the place where the thread was put, 
and found it was where Lisbeth and the Huntsman are 
shut up alone in the church, and, with God's holy sun 
beaming on them, pledge each other at the altar. Rudolph 
could not utter a word, and it seemed to him a strange 
coincidence, a favorable indication, placed as he was here 
alone with a maiden whose first glance had thrilled his 
inmost soul. How gladly would he have embraced her, 
and said ; " Lisbeth ! my Listieth I " but he restrained him- 
self, looked upon the book without seeing the words, while 
many forms were present to his imagination, and he him- 
self was one of them ; his breathing became deep, and the 
girl silently looked towards the window. Two persons, 
who had never before seen each other, sat here without 
speaking ; but a third, who was dead, hovered over them 
like a glorifying sun, and the rootlets of their being be- 
came entwined together. 

It was a peculiar association of ideas that led Rudolph 
now to say ; " Immermann's death must have awakened 
here, too, the deepest sorrow." 

" Yes ; but it is terrible how soon a name dies out : a 
few days, a lew weeks after a death, the bitter loss is 
spoken of, and then the world must interest itself in some- 
thing else, and the name of the man who occupied such a 
place in its regard is no longer mentioned ; at every oppor- 
tunity, the names of the good ought to be spoken, and their 
memory extolled." 
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" I once had this idea," said Rudolpii : " each city, each 
province, each natioB, ought every year to recount its 
sacred history, and a service be held for the c 
oration of all its good and great souls. The ( 
which are almost everywhere brought out each year, and 
■which constitute a sort of universal divine service, would 
give the grandest framework for such a celebration." 

" Well, why don't you carry out this idea ? it would .be 
truly magnificent ! " 

" It can't be carried out, because the police in church 
and state would wrest the word to glorify their own 
particular stars ; how few names would be mentioned, 
and those frequently not the best! And besides, it is not 
necessary. What is the object of holding fast by by-gone 
names ? Monuments need not stand in isolation in the 
open air, but should be the pillars of a grand edilice, with 
no other claim than as contributing to its support and 
ornament. We should not be called upon to complain of 
the decline of piety, if the old gravestones were used in 
the construction of the new sanctuary ; the inscriptions 
upon them should be honored, but their fixed solidity 
should be employed to subserve the uses of the new 
structure. And if time effaces a name, what does it 
matter ? If the thought, the feeling, the life of a great 
spirit has gone into tlie mind and soul of those who lived 
with him, and lived after him, tlien he lives for all time : 
each bosom that heaves through him, each heart that 
is made strong by his influence, praises him, though it 
names not, or does not even know, his name. Just as we 
Eeed not expressly praise God and the goodness of 
nature every time we experience enjoyment; the enjoy- 
ment itself and the blissful reception are the best expres- 
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sions of our grateful remembrance, in the real acceptation 
of the word." 

" You seem to have the same views as my brother." 

" We found each other in love and youthful friendship, 
and were first made aware, by blessed experience, how our 
hearts beat in harmony, lilte two voices which are different, 
but yet blend together as one." 

'.' Men are situated more freely and favorably for culri- 
valing friendships, for they are out in the great world, and 
can make an independent selection ; we girls are more 
dependent upon chance and conventional arrangements, 
which circumscribe us within a limited circle." 

"You are right in that remark, and you will not charge 
me with upholding the superiority of men, if I maintain 
that friendship is almost an exclusively manly virtue." 

"Virtue? I cannot grant that, for we have also the 
capaciQf, but it is not brought out and cultivated." 

" You are a strict sentinel, and let nothing contraband 
pass," said Rudolph, joyously smiling ; "but I use virtue 
here merely in the sense of an tmfolded capacity. History, 
in ancient times, tells us only of friendships between 

" Simply because men wrote the histories." 

"And very right, probably, that they should, as they 
make the history; the old Greeks were consistent, and, 
regardless of the cldms of women, had no actresses, men 
taking the female parts." 

" 1 don't see how I have reached this point," said the 
girl, blushing deeply ; " I did not desire to claim a different 
position for girls: I only meant that we could be friends 
as well as men." 

" But in a wholly different way from men. Just consider 
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and although she is differently situated, she retains almost 
the same connections as before ; but .the man becomes 
freed by marriage from previously existing family fies. A 
wife, after marriage, becomes a different personality, while 
a husband remains, in external respects, the same ; a 
man's friendships sometimes endure after marriage, but 
a woman's almost never. The friendship of men is based 
upon more universal interests and participation in affairs ; 
that of women is only personal, and with the change of 
personality and its interests ceases, and the confiding 
lies to an end. The endlessly frequent 
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correspondence between two girlish Meads almost always 
drops whea one of them becomes a wife." 

" But I have a married friend with whom I have kept 
up a constant correspondence, with the exception of a 
brief interval." 

" Is she happy ? " 

" I am sorry to say she is not." . 

" That only confirms my view. Only when the new 
state is attended with dissatisfaction, is- there a full return 
and a fast clinging to the confidential utterances of earlier 
life." 

The girl s countenance suddenly gien pale, not so much 
on account ot this expression, aa trom beccmmg aware 
how she was discussing, with a stranger some of the 
deepest e\periences ot the soul, although only in a general 
way , and notwithstanding the stranger was her broth- 
er's friend, it w^s wondertul, and inevplicible, how they- 
had advanced so far These thoughts were the work of 
scarcely more than an inbtint, nhen suddenly the door 

" Is It you, dear mother''' said the girl, going to meet 
the person who entered. 

" Elizabetli," s^d the latter, as she looked with surprise 
at Rudolph, who was deeply moved when he heard her 
name, — it was really Lisbeth. Quickly composing him- 
self, he said, bowing to the mother, — 

" I hope that your son has already made you acquainted 
with my name : I am the gymnasium-teacher, Braun, 
from , in Westphalia." 

Elizabeth looked with astonishment at Rudolph, for she 
had formed a very different idea of him from the descrip- 
tions of her brother. 
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"You are heartily welcome," said the mother: "we 
have often spoken of you ; but I have disturbed you in 
the midst of your earnest discussion wilh Elizabeth. 
May I ask what it was about?" 

Elizabeth looked apprehensively at Rudolph, invol- 
untarily raised her hand, as if in a deprecating manner, 
and then cast down her eyes to the floor." Rudolph 
thought that fhis was a hint to him, and said, in a careless 
way that surprised himself; 

" We were speaking of life at the University, and the 
relations of friendship there formed, — what charm they 
had for ingenuous natures." 

Rudolph was well pleased with this adroit turn, for 
he thought he perceived a smile on Elizabeth's counte- 
nance. In this silent consciousness that they possessed 
a secret together, there was a powerful tie binding tliera 
to each other, and cementing quickly a most interior 

"Yes," s^d the mother, "Elizabeth has often envied 
Karl because he was a student, while she could not be 
one." She inquired now in regard to the maid-servant, 
and whether she had gone for Karl. 

" No, I have given her permission to go with her sister 
to the railway station." 

The mother shook her head, and Elizabeth, taking her 
hat and shawl, carried them into an adjoining room, and 
did not appear again. 

The mother now entered into conversation with Rudolph 
concerning his journey, and whether he had ever been in 
Cologne before, &c. ; she was surprised to find that she 
had to ask him sometimes the same question over two 
and three times, before Rudolph seemed to comprehend 
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her meaning. His thoughts were, evidently, elsewhere. 
But Frau Meurer, a sensible and cordial person, now aslted 
him whether his parents were stillliving. Tliis is a friendly 
question which immediately knocks at the inmost chamber 
of the heart, and we feel, when it is asked, the summons 
of a loving spirit bidding us welcome ; we are no longer 
alone, no longer strangers, and all our beloved ones are 
gathered with us into a new home of the heart 

Rudolph now spoke, with the deepest emotion, of his 
absence from home when his father died, of his fond 
mother and loving brothers and sisters, who were still 

Karl now came in. 

" Fridolin ! old chum ! " cried Karl ; and the friends 
dosed in a long embrace. 

" Well," said Karl, clasping once more the waist of his 
friend, "you are of respectable size ; philosophy has not 
yet abstracted all the flesh from your bones ; there's a fair 
show of the positive about you, but this broken horse- 
shoe here, these outrageous whiskers: I'll make you doff 
them." 

" Yon are the old shaver still. You ought to have been 
batber-genSral, and had a. whole army to shave, instead 
of a few clients." 

Karl soon took his friend to his own room, for they 
must see each other alone. They sat there together smok- 
ing, and the friendly talk blended together as did the 
clouds of smoke from their cigars. They began with per- 
sonal matters, but soon rose to the highest questions of th". 
age, imparting to each other the results of their inquiring 
glances into the movements of the time : for this is the 
characteristic and the dignity of our era, chide it as we 
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may for being egoistic, that our best aspiration and effort 
are devoted to the promotion of tlie general welfare. But 
much as the friends had to say to each other, the mutual 
exchange of experience and thought was connected, as is 
usually the case, with what was nearest and of most imme- 
diate interest. Rudolph gave an account of the excel- 
lent persons he had become acquainted with during his 
journey. 

" Rarely have I passed a single night away from my 
native place without gaining some new acquaintance. 
The spirit of our Fatherland seems to me to be unfolded 
in blooming freshness, an infinite deal of knowledge and 
activity scattered on every side, and a holy revelation 
trembling on all lips. There was a plain elderly merchant 
from Mannheim, the city which is as prosy and regular as 
a rationalistic church, wholly without any poetry and any 
history, I tell you, that man possessed a historic con- 
sciousness of our position, which it was really cheering 
to contemplate. There was also a commercial traveller, 
generally a most intolerable set. 1 soon recognized the 
Jew in him, but he was also a man who had a noble and 
genial comprehension of human relations and affairs. I 
see in every man who comes into near proximity to me, 
or whom I attract, an ambassador of tiie universal spirit, 
which reveals itself as the spirit of the age through a thou- 
sand tongues. One must go out among men, in order to 
gain courage and zeal for the fresh life of joyous activity 
now dawning upon us. I thank God and Destiny, that 
my soul has remained open to hear, everywhere, the voice 
of this Holy Spirit, and I will retain the consciousness of 
this susceptibility, notwithstanding I have now entered 
upon the years of benumbing manhood." 
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"You will hear the echo everywhere, because you 
awaken it," said Karl, clasping his friend's hand ; " it is a 
good thing, especially, that the age with its powers won 
from nature sends men on journeys, for they are truly 
themselves when freed from the ordinary routine of daily 
life. Come across these persons in their offices, their 
warehouses, their workshops, and they would regard with 
amazement your transcendental demands. You have the 
good fortune to hit upon the talismanic word that sets free 
their souls ; you give utterance to your best ideas and 
sentiments, lovingly and disinterestedly, and even, those 
persons whose ruling principle is vanity, look upon it in 
the first place as a tribute of high regard to them tiiat 
tliey should be selected as the recipients, and they feel 
highly honored and flattered, and consider it very fine, that 
they are supposed capable of understanding tliem ; they 
are favorably disposed to ycu in the first place from vanity, 
and, afterwards, from the good feelings that you have 
aroused within them," 

" Yes, it is exactly so," said Rudolph ; '^if we are the 
best we can be towards others, they are, in turn, the best ^ 
.they can be towards us. This exerts a mutually elevating 
and purifying influence ; all external considerations are 
kept in the background, and the soul itself is manifested. 
If I draw near to people whom I have never before seen, 
whose existence 1 have never heard of, they are lyeatbing 
with me the same vital air, upon them gleams the same 
sunlight as upon me, they are a part of my world and I 
am a part of theirs, we meet each other, and become a part 
of each other's conscious being ; then 1 feel the call and 
the desire to become the joy-giving and joy-receiving 
partner of their existence, so that we may clasp each 
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other's hands, and rejoice that hfe enfolds us in its em- 
brace. It is stupid and unnatural to be shyly and proudly 
locked up in one's self ; we are placed here in God's world, 
like tlie flowers of the field, whose fragrance and beauty 
are for the eye and sense of all living beings whose eye 
and sense are open." 

" And this universal love," said Karl, smiling, " is for 
most people what a violet is for tlie cow : she wants noth- 
ing of fragrance and color, she merely wants to fill her 
stomach. Men recognize the profitable alone, and not the 
loving. I used to desire to benefit everybody ; 1 wanted 
to refresh and gladden them and myself by friendly and 
noble interchange of favors ; but I have since perceived 
that people do not desire this, aad do not appreciate this, 
and I have withheld my love, and let them 'gang their 
own gait,' and there's an end of it." 

"And have you not become much poorer thereby? 
You cannot be everywhere and with every one so happy 
and gladsome, and the world becomes to you morose 
and shrivelled. I have, like you, outlived many illusions ; 
but what does it matter ? This is the triumph of con- 
sciousness, that we do not allow our innermost real-self 
to be broken in pieces by the world and stolen from us, 
that we make no concession in otur essential being." 

" But, for once, you must make one concession to the 
world," said Karl, rising ; and, as in life, what is significant 
and what is purely external and superficial are placed in 
juxtaposition without the least disturbance, so was it here. 
Rudolph must immediately sit down and allow himself to 
be divested of his light whiskers, " the broken horse-shoe." 
He was really improved by the operation, — the delicate 
and finely cut features of his face appearing in bolder relief! 
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" Come, let us now go," Karl then said ; for after any 
mental excitement he was always restless, and eager for 
some bodily exertion. He often complained of himself, 
that only by a rapid walk or a sharp ride could his su- 
perfluous energies expend themselves. 

The friends left the room. 

" Elizabeth," cried Karl. She came, and looked at 
Rudolph with surprise, for he seemed now again a 
stranger. 

"Elizabeth," said Karl, "let a bed be prepared in ray 
chamber ; Rudolph will stay with us." The latter bowed 
without speaking, and the friends went away from the 

They sauntered, arm in arm, through the lively streets 
of the old city whose splendor and historic greatness are 
everywhere visible, and which, to-day, is rising into fresh 
importance ; they went together, as in their youthful days, 
neither saying iet us go this wiy or that ■ they went as 
having but one soul and one body 

Karl met several friends who gave him a cordial rec 
ognition ; but he introduced Rudolph to no one sa) ng 
"I want to have you n the hrot phce all tc n\self 
and then you are to recene from me bran new pen- 
pie," 

They proceeded to the landing, where they soon saw 
themselves mingling with the crowds of moving life. Karl 
Icnew his friend's fondness for mixing in the bustle of 
popular excitement, and letting the tumultuous whirl pass 
before his contemplative gaze ; then innumerable thoughts 
fluttered before him, like genii of all sorts ; and he often 
followed out one thought, while looking upon this chang- 
ing diversity to its strictest and remotest consequence ; 
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seeing nothing of all the whirl, and having his mind, like 
the magnetic needle in the storm, immovably fixed to the 

The friends often stood still without speaking, yet re- 
taining hold of each other's arm. This is the silent bless- 
edness of a friendly affinity, that each can be wrapped in 
tbe other's thoughts without the mediation of speech. 

They went up the river, along its back, until they had 
left behind them the bustling crowd, and the Siebenge- 
birge were seen dad in a violet and golden robe ; the sun 
was setting, and the friends stood for a long time gazing 
at the glowing splendor. 

" To-morrow," said Karl, " we will take a trip together 
up the Rhine." 

" And your mother too ? " 

"And sister," added Karl. 

While the friends were mingling thus in the busy life 
outside, Elizabeth was occupied in getting the best linen 
out of the chest, and making up the bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EVENING CONVERSATION'. 

SHE little circle sat cosily around the centre- 
table, lighted by an astral-lamp. They were 
calm and cheerful in themselves, and happy 
in each other. Tlie beautiful evening and 
the wine were praised, and so too was 
It ; for there is nothing more evident, than that 
where kindly, loving people are, every thing is good and 
beautiful. 

" Were you bom in Westphalia ? " asked the mother, of 
Rudolph, among other questions. 
" No, I am an East- Prussian." 

" Long live brave East-Prussia, which has solved the 
four questions ! " cried K^-L 

The glasses rang loud, as they drank this toast. 
" It is magnificent," said Rudolph, " that the German 
nation is beginning to put off its provincialism. Its cantonal 
spirit, as the Swiss term it i this has been so finely 
manifested in this instance. North and South, East and 
West, we are all one, — all must acknowledge the concerns 
of each province, of each State, to be (hose of the one 
united Fatherland." 

" Our ecclesiastical differences, the Cologne entangle- 
ments, as they are called," said Karl, " are a terrible 
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hindrance to a compact, political unity : the first and most 
essential requisite is by this means divided and rent in 
pieces ; for if Germany were one ecclesiastically, there 
would be (ar better success." 

"Very true," replied Rudolph i "but Germany has an- 
other vocation than that merely of political freedom ; just 
because it is ecclesiastically divided, and tliis division 
again is mixed up with geographical and slate boundaries, 
just for this reason does it manifest its special calling to 
be the acknowledgment and the realization of mental 
freedom, and of a pure, universal humanity; this becomes 
its peculiar, historical, and appropriate worit. The German 
sincerity of belief, its religious and political faith, will attain 
a higher result through philosophic science, which pervades 
every sphere ; sameness is not tiie highest, but freedom 
of differences, of individualities, in their purely personal 
and their social manifestations. This is of far higher value 
than the old tolerance, or sufferance, which is temporary 
and changing," 

"Tolerance changeable?" asked the mother; "why 
so?" 

" Because tolerance proceeds from mood, or rather from 
feeling ; people let one anotlier go on in their own way, 
because they are disposed to be yielding, and pardon the 
erroneous and limited views, as they always consider 
them to be. But if the feeling changes, then, as we have 
had clearly shown, the old opinion breaks out afresli, 
and in glaring colors ; flie only sure basis is a pervading 
knowledge and acknowledgment. Mere peaceful acquies- 
cence, humane indulgence, is far inferior to conviction and 
knowledge, which become love ; the former allows varieties 
of opinion to prevail, so far as there is something univer- 
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sally expedient perceived in doing it, but the peculiar 
differences are regarded still as erroneous, or sinful ; but 
the latter learns to justify, and to love the individual, with 
all his peculiar opinions." 

The mother shrugged her shoulders slightly, and it was 
not easily perceptible whether she was unable to follow 
the thought, or whether she wanted to divert the conver- 
sation from what she considered an unsuitable subject. 
As she said nothing, Rudolph continued ; 

" Harmony is the result of knowledge, and of the per- 
fect development of individual tendencies ; it is the very 
essence of harmony that all the instruments and voices 
shall not be in unison, but shall have an accordant sound, 
each part maintaining its own peculiar tone, and preserving 
its own purity of note ; and by virtue of this separate 
purity, through the inmost related nature of the different 
parts, in free and independent action, the combined whole 
is produced. As 1 view it, this is the higher German free- 
dom, and the real harmony." 

Elizabeth looked with beaming eyes at Rudolph, and 
every feature intent with interest j at his closing observa- 
tion she nodded involuntarily, and when he asked her 
if she " accorded " with him, she felt herself exalted and 
honored by this question, uttered as it was in a tone very 
different from one of mere gallantry. After a little hesita- 
tion, while she was considering whether it would not be 
wrong to withhold the application she had in mind, she 

" Is it not a confirmation of your view, that we Germans 
are the only nation who have a popular music consisting 
of four-part songs?" 

She was glad tliat she had spoken the words ; for it was 
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Strange that she should now feel so diffident acd shy, when 
she had already conversed with Rudolph to-day so freely 
and without embarrassment, in the unusual circumstances 
in which they had been placed together. His thoughts 
now seemed to her so deep tliat her feeling of respect 
made her timid ; but Rudolph was charmed to find that 
his remark was so intelligently appreciated by her. Karl 
now engaged in the conversation, saying; 

" And the clatter of the wheels of the locomotive makes 
the instrumental accompaniment to your vocal harmony. 
Material interests l this is the sound heard on every side. 
Away with you, you philosophers ! the Exchange is the 
peripatetic school of the new era ; freedom must be based 
upon stocks, and pay a good dividend. Material interests 
are the talismanic words of the modem age ; no one 
thinks of a disinterested love of liberty, much less of 
hazarding material well-being in its behalf. Since, once 
for all, it is settled that we are to become an industrial 
people, all beauty, all higher energies and nobler devel- 
opments must succumb." 

Another would, perhaps, out of regard for the ladies, 
have led the conversation to less serious topics ; but 
Rudolph, out of a still higher regard for them, continued 
it in the same strain. He believed that we manifest a 
true respect for woman, when we seek to interest her, not 
merely in trifles and elegant frivolities, but when we dis- 
cuss before her and with her tlie most serious matters*; 
and he believed that this was necessary in order to reha- 
bilitate tlie dignity of man in the eyes of woman, the loss 
of which was manifest in the misunderstood efforts now 
made for Iier emancipation. Following, therefore, the 
impulse of his heart as well as his conviction of what was 
best, he said, turning to Karl ; 
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" I am surprised that you, too, are one of tlie political 
supemaluralists or idealists ; you may laugh, but it is a 
fact. You think you are standing on the foundation of 
practical reality, and all the while you are up in an ethereal 
elevation of mist and cloud; you believe that you exalt 
the Ideal, the Divine, the Free, when you separate them, 
from every material interest. But in regard to liberty ; 
looking at that alone, see how in the history of all free 
nations and states, — Rome, Venice, Genoa, the Hanseaiic 
towns, the Netherlands, England, — it has always had a rich 
material basis and a materia! lever. As God is in the 
world, so is freedom only in material well-being. Don't 
misunderstand me r material well-being is not liberty, but 
is its fitting body, and it is the soul. You cannot separate 
God and the World, Sou! and Body, except in idea; you 
can never do it in reality : material well-being is very 
different from covetousness and lust of enjoyment Aii 
tilings are liable to abuse, but this does not exclude their 
essential worth and their legitimate use. Every discern- 
ing man must rejoice, therefore, at the striving after mate- 
rial prosperity." 

" I know," said Karl, smiling bitterly, " that it is the 
feshion now to proclaim to die world how great, strong, 
and happy we are ; we call ourselves free, because we are 
alloB'ed to say to an audacious neighbor, ' Thou shalt not 
steal i ' but no bold word has any one to speak against the 
long-standing thefts and frauds which more immediately 
concern us. I know that you will probably reckon me as 
one of the antiquated liberals of the year 1830, and stow 
me away in the lumber-room of a past era ; I acknowledge 
that here and there matters were carried t 
in representing all existing conditions a 
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barbarous and thinking to spur up the nation by these 
bitter accusations , but now the whole manner of speaking 
is reversed, and people flatter and pamper and ogle, and 
form a mutual assurance and admiration society, until at 
iast we come to believe that we are very well off. It is a 
wonderful age : lambs and wolves pasture together, phi- 
losophers and industrialists draw peacefully in the same 
harness. I don't belong to this contented crowd ; what 
is good has been called forth by the spirit of the age in the 
very teeth of what thes^gentlemen themselves have sought 
to accomplish," 

Karl expatiated yet further in this tone, and herein there 
was revealed a radical difference of opinion between the 
two friends ; Karl was one of those who take for their start- 
ing point the actual, the immediate, the nearest, and call 
for this with vehemence ; while Rudolph, fixing his regard 
upon the universal and its unfoldings, held fest to the 
conquering thought and the Idea. The conversation 
seemed to be diverging too far, and Rudolph brought it 
back again to the point, saying ; 

"just for this reason, that, as you say, the spirit of the 
age rules over matter and establishes the good in spite of 
the efforts of all these gentlemen, for this very reason the 
striving after material well-being has nothing dangerous 
for the victory of the Idea. Materia! well-being is 
healtli ; and freedom, as Borne has already swd, is simply 
health." 

KarI,also, made an effort to set matters right ; taking up 
his glass of wine, he said : 

" In drinking, there is both spiritual and material well- 
being. Join me, we will drink to your prosperity." 

Elizabeth spilled some wine in touching Rudolph's glass. 
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"Elizabeth," said Karl, "wishes to symbolize hereby, 
that in all well-being the cup must run over." 

He rose, seated himself at the piano, and sang a Polish 
song in a spirited voice, but a little too powerful. He ihen 
urged Elizabeth to sing, and when she declined, urged 
her more and more pressingly. At last she began, with 
trembUng voice, the sweet, popular song of tlie lower Rhine, 



" 1 cannot, I cannot," cried slie, after the first notes, 
covering her face with both her hands. 

" Elizabeth," said Karl, " was a perfect musical prodigy 
when she was a child from six to seven years of age ; she 
soon learned music, and could tell at once what note the 
house-bell sounded when it rang." 

" For entire days," said the mother, -'she intoned every 
thing she said, after a way of her own, 

description of me ? " asked Elizabeth. Rudolph turned 
the conversation, in accordance with what seemed to be 
her wish, by diveriing it towards himself. 

"It is astonishing," he said, '"what droll peculiarities 
children oftentimes have, I loved nothing better, when 
a child, than the pompous funeral processions, which I 
always was present at without the least notion of their 
serious meaning ; it is very noteworthy that children can 
form no conception of death. My mother has told me 
that once, when I troubled her, she said to me, ' Rudolph, 
if you are not good 1 shall die.' — ' Motlier,' replied I, with 
unconcern, 'hey, but there wouldn't be any splendid 
funeral lilce a soldier's.' " 

As they spoke of the mysterious origin of our spiritual 
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existence, the floodgates of deepest feeling seemed to open, 
and the stream of conversation to swell with more and 
more inspiring themes. Something had been said con- 
cerning the religious consciousness, and Elizabeth, in a 
very low breath, uttered the vo ds 

" The love I had in cliildhood to our Si ou s nde 
scribable. Ah ! so divinely good he UxA pon h m elt 
all the sufferings of the world I winted to m tate h n 
I thought to myself, that tliere must be a e ta n amount 
of sorrow and wretchedness in the old nd hen I saw 
any one unhappy I longed to take h s nnl app ness an I 
joyfully did take sorrow upon mjself for it seemed to me 
then, as if others were delivered fiom it as long as I was 
suffering." Her eyes glistened, and Rudolph drank in 
their bright rays. All discussion ceited with th s un 
folding of the deeper sentiments , and, alter a piuse, 
he replied ; 

"I was not so tenderhearted as >ou were Fraulein 
Meurer; in my childhood, I looked at mcral questions 
from a wholly opposite punt of Mew I was always 
taught that the highest was to subdue our mture but I 
was rather an unruly subject When for instance I was 
in church, and all was so silent during the pri\ers that 
nothing was heard but the ticking ol the clock in the lofty 
tower, I would often say to myself ' Hey, you are a real 
good fellow ! you might now shout, or fling your hymn- 
book through a window-pane, and isn't it being real good 
not to do it ? ' " 

Without any special intention or effort on their part, 
the conversation gradually became limited to Rudolph 
and Elizabeth ; Karl played variations to a modem opera 
theme, while his mother, resting against the back of the 
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chair, fumed over for him the leaves. Rudolph and 
EUzabeth were seated a Utile distance from them. How 
fluent they had been while mother and brother were 
listening, and now, as they sat near each other, com- 
paratively alone, they were speechless. They had gone 
back to the days of their childhood, and had unfolded to 
each other the strangely significant trifles of their early 
life, which might be regarded, however, only in a general 
way. But there is a pleasing charm in the feeling that one 
gains a deeper knowledge of himself from these general 
considerations, and that a ready and sympathizing ear is 
given to these unfoldings, so intimately related with the 
individual self. This feeling is based upon the greater or 
less degree of consciousness that we are received by 
another in our individual personality, and not in those 
general traits and characteristics which we possess in 
common with, ail other human beings. 

Thus the two sat together, listening to the echoes of 
childhood as they died away softly in each other's soul, 
not without awakening, however, a secret magic charm in 
the present They were most likely engaged in the same 
train of thought, when Rudolph said, in a low tone : 

" Were you satisfied with the reply 1 gave your mother, 
when she inquired about the subject of our conversation ? " 

Elizabeth cast a glance of perplexity towards her mother, 
and then, looking down, said : 

" But if you put an an expression of sincerity, you 
thereby tell an untruth." 

Rudolph defended this experience, that so frequently 
and necessarily occurs in intercourse with the world; 
he spoke at length, and on a variety of themes, relating 
some of the events of his journey r what he said was 
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almost a matter of indifference to him, for the words were 
an excuse for him to fix his eyes upon her face and to 
draw her luok towards himselt If they could have looked 
at each other thus, without talking, Rudolph would have 
hked to be «hollj silent 

The mother, mcannhile, going info Karls chamber, 
pUccd a book upon the table b\ Rudolphs bed, after 
putting a blue paper mirk at a particular passage. Re- 
turmng to the parlor, she stationed herself again behind 
her son s chair, nho, in the ardor of his playing, kept his 
body in energefiL movement in every direction. She 
placed her hand gently upon his head, and he immediately 
stopped. 

It was late before they separated for the night ; and the 
two friends chatted a long time together after they were 
in bed and the light had been put out. There is a cosy 
and pleasant intimacy in the interchange of words from 
unseen lips of friends : for then many things are openly 
spoken which would not find utterance in the light 
There are very many who are unable, in the most intimate 
intercourse with friends, to say the word " dear ; " and 
most persons can write the warmest expressions of aifec- 
tion, but cannot utter them in words. But the mysteries 
of the soul's inner shrine are unveiled in the darkness of 
night, and find, then, expression in words ; then, speech 
is thinking aloud. 

Rudolph .unfolded to his friend his own feeling of 
happiness at their meeting again, and at finding each 
other so faithful and constant in their attachment ; he 
disclosed his feeling of exaltation in breathing die pure 
and fresh atmosphere of his friend's home ; he gave 
himself up to the most unrestrained enthusiasmj and 
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expressed even a desire now to die in this ethereal delight, 
for no higher joy could await him. 

Karl, half asleep, replied in such a way as merely to 
show that he was still awake, and listening ; and when 
Rudolph, thinking that he had expressed himself too 
strongly in saying that he could imagine no higher joy, 
endeavored to set himself right, he received no reply from 
his friend, who was fest asleep. 

But there was such an excitement in Rudolph, that he 
fancied he heard the circulation of the blood in his veins. 
He recalled all the events of the day: this was not the 
way to get repose ; but he deluded himself, if he imagined 
that he wanted to go to sleep. With closed eyes he sur- 
veyed the past, which became transfigured and glorified, 
and his imagination kindled, until at last he stood by the 
bedside of the sleeping Elizabeth, and pressed a silent 
kiss upon her closed eyes. Then he recoiled, as if he had 
committed a crime, and sought to gain control over his 
thoughts, but without success. He struck a light, thinking 
that he would recover himself on actually beholding the 
shape and form of the things that surrounded him. 

Rudolph had the peculiarity, in common with many 
speculative thinkers, of making psychological experiments 
with himself ; when the persona! interests and commotions 
of life disturbed him, he often endeavored to raise himself 
to universal ideas, and general truths. He would then 
take his Hegel, or sorae one of the great ancient authors, 
and like godlike forms from the serene heavens, fixed and 
immovable, stood here in holy repose the great thoughts 
of the world ; here was nothing to fasten to itself the 
flitting and temporary thoughts of the passing existence ; 
and if he succeeded in raising himself thus above himself, 
his soul became peaceful and serene. 
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This individual peculiarity of Rudolph was only an 
enhancement of what appertains to the whole class of 
scholars, bookish men, learned men, or whatever else they 
may be termed, who feel poor and cold, if for several days, 
or even a whole day, nothing is contemplated but the vis- 
ible forms of actual life, and nothing is heard but the 
sound of words whose echoes die away in tlie ear ; they 
talfe refuge then in the written world, and find there a 
peaceful resting-place. 

Rudolph looked round for a book, and he was pleasantly 
surprised to find one on tlie table before him. It was 
Schleiermacher's " Sermons on the Christian Household," 
in which he found a mark of blue paper at the following 
passage : " As in the old myths angels often came down 
to men and presented themselves as guests, in order to 
prepare and strengthen them for heaven, so do we feel 
that in this natural order of things we are to be to one 
another angels of God, and for this end the strength of the 
Spirit is bestowed upon us. And as, in that olden time, 
the angels of tfie Lord appeared to his chosen ones, not 
only in the hour of solitary prayer and of painful sacrifice, 
but also while they rested under a fig-tree, ready to receive 
friendly visitants, so are we to console, teach, and elevate 
one another, not only in the solemn hours of devotion or 
of mourning, but also in the lighter moments of happy 
rest and joy. And how often we can do this without 
changing the key-note, which belongs to such a state, 
into one of sadness or gloom ! Where you awaken by the 
joyfuiness and confidence of your own heart the corre- 
sponding feelings in another's breast ; where, by a fitting 
word, you save trom a wrong sentiment or a mistaken 
opinion ; where, by an easy and liappy turn, you keep the 
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jest from passing the bound? where it would become 
sinful, add to the common enjojment without detracting 
from the higher worth ol lite, and keep alive a noble 
spiritual aspiration, ^ — m all these cases, jou are manife»it 
as an angel ot God. And these occasions must be frequent 
in the Christian's blessed life I Let us free ourselves more 
and more from the oppressive, and for the most part the 
useless fetters with which we have bound ourselves in our 
social life, so that those who belong to each other, by one- 
ness of the Spirit which possesses them and by the love 
which animates their souls, may live more joyously to- 
gether after all that is alien and disturbing has been put 
far away : then shall we be blessed in our common, social 
existence, as were those patriarchs of old ; tlien will ap- 
pear to each one, as he needs it, a consoling or warning 
messenger of God ; then, unlike those in, the ancient narra- 
tive, whose vaster strivings were interrupted by the Lord's 
confounding their language and scattering them over the 

of ind w gether in 

a be p ta d g rm Using 

the pe m gi , all will 



yet mm as e Lord. 

" Amen ! " said Rudolph, as if responding in low tones 
to an uttered prayer. He involuntarily kissed the open 
book, put out the light, and laid his head ijjx)ntlie pillow. 
He busied himself with thinking who could have placed 
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the book there ; but soon he dismissed all his conjectures, 
and dwelt upon the tender, beautiful, essentially human, 
view of the Christian and truly human preacher, until he 
fell asleep. Strange ! His dreams had nothing to do with 
aughtthat had to-day so exclusively possessedhis soul ; but 
his deceased father, of whom he had thought but once dur- 
ing the day, now was walking wiih him in his dream before 
the gates of his native city. It was a touching, almost a 
sad, sight, when the wearied father, whose day's labor as 
a letter-carrier was a toilsome, continual round on foot, 
allowing himself no rest at evening, would take his K.U- 
dolph by fhe hand, and enjoy alone with his dear son a 
wide circuit beyond the limits of the city. 
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r is singular that your sister's name is Lis- 
beth," said Rudolph to his friend, the next 
morning. The latter replied : 

" I see nothing singular in that ; but this 
is peculiar, that she will not allow herself to 
be called by any pet name, nor her name to be shortened ; 
we must always use the four syllables in full. We would 
like to call her Lizzy or Betty, or even Bettlne, and now 
you call her by the common name Lisbeth." 

"The name is both an original German and Hebrew 
one," said Rudolph, in an off-hand way. "It is called 
Eliseba in the Old Testament" 

" You haven't forgotten all your theology yet," said 
Karl, with a laugh. " Tell me now, Kridolin, you pious 
fellow, are you still as strict a moralist as you were when 
you were a tlieological student ? " Karl added to this a 
direct question, to which Rudolph said vi reply : 

" You know what gave me support and confidence when 
I was studying theology. I must confess that I was dog- 
matically, or ecclesiastically, an unbeliever, and found the 
justification of my vocation only in moral purity, and in 
lending no ear to the slippery sophisms of a worldly 
morality ; this justified me in becoming a moral preacher 
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to a parish. And when I was induced, from internal 
and externa! considerations, to give up my theological 
career, I said to myself: " This shall be no license for me 
to fail in with the cornpliances of worldly life ; I owe it to 
my own self-respect to remain faithful. Karl, in spite of 
the allurements of passion, I have been so." 

Rudolph and Karl went to the cathedral, and Elizabeth 
w h h m 
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" Ha ! you have an eye, then, for the fashions .-' That is 
nice. But however great a philosopher you may be, you 
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cannot estimate the amount of courage it requires to 
slight the fashion." 

Crossing the square, they sudde 1> to d fa ng the 
cathedral. No one spoke; Ehzaheth ^1 n ei quietly at 
Rudolph, and his face seemed ilium ated At e awhile, 
taking her hand, he said: 

" Faith could do this ! faith could remove mountains, 
unsettle them from their foundation, and fix them again 
iast ; for faith is love, which eternally conquers all things." 

He kept hold of Elizabeth's liand, and neither of them 
seemed aware that they were standing in the public street ; 
they only felt that it ought to be and must be so. 

They went into the cathedral, where mass was being 
performed in a side chapei, on account of some inside 
repairs. The organ tones, like sounds just dying away 
in tlie distance, had a peculiar and magical effect. 

" 1 always seem so great, and yet so small, when I 
stroll beneath this sacred forest of pillars which our fore- 
fethers have planted. How little is a human form com- 
pared with this building, and yet how little is this gigantic 
structure in comparison with the work of Nature itself ! " 

Here and there, persons were kneeling in prayer before 
some altar, and uttering, in low tones, their heart-felt peti- 
tions, undisturbed by aught that was going on around 
them. Rudolph said to Karl 

" It has a sort of typical siE;mfica 
Catholic does not sufler himself to 
tracted by the noisj and unsvmpathizmg mi^ements of 
the children of the world he allows him-.elf and his 
church to be made an object of obsenation, he lets 
himself be speculated upon in e\er\ wa\ ind he is not 
annoyed. So stands Catholicism, with the waves of the 
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world's history roaring around it, immovable and firm, in 
the midst of the free speculations of philosophy. The 
wave that sweeps along, the thought that mounts upwards 
on its wing, vainly imagines that it has crushed it : many 
a bold eagle of thought has become exhausted by its lofty 
flight, and, with crippled wing, dropped down from its sun- 
ward path motionless upon the rock beneath ! Catholi- 
cism is the positive religion ; it is the strictest logical 
development of belief." 

And Rudolph now deduced this conclusion, that one 
must either become a Catholic or a Pantheist. Elizabeth 
did not seem lo follow this course of thought, and asked 
Kudolph, after a pause : 

"Are you not, then, a Catholic?" 

" No," he answered very decidedly ; although he felt no 
little trepidation afterwards, being well aware ho\ 
portant this might be to him personally. "But," he i 
diately said to himself, "her good-will" — he di( 
venture to call it love — " cannot and ought not to 
all affected thereby. It is not a blind, inexplicable a 
tiou that has opened our souls to each other, but a knowl- 
edge of the character ; it is not as children of any visible 
church, but as human beings, conscious of belonging to 
the church invisible, that we have found each otlier in its 
holy aisles of thought." 

Rudolph would have lilted to discover in Elizabeth's 
countenance what efiect this new disclosure had produced 
upon her, but he could not, for they were now standing 
just before the cathedral-picture, that magnificent treasure 
of old German painting, in the midst of the church they 
had wandered ;away into general considerations ; and 
tliere seemed Jo be a sort of difTerence, a feeling of es- 
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trangement, awakened in them, which they did not want 
to increase by any further discussion. 

They at last went up the stairs without speaking, to the 
tower of the cathedral, and here, in this wide-spread, 
sunny view, they felt a new breathing of life. The mists 
had vanished, and the river, the plain, the city, and the 
distant mountains, looking now so near, were bathed in 
the fresh morning light. 

After they had drunk in long enough the inspiration of 
this grand prospect, Karl began to explain to his friend 
the building in its present state and its contemplated 
completion ; but he could not retrain from bringing in his 
heretical opinions, — heretical, inasmuch as they differed 
from the general opinion ; and he closed by saying ; 

" This structure ought not to be completed ; it ought to 
be kept just as it is. In what consists the peculiar beauty 
of a Gothic building? In its age, and not in the fact (hat 
it is absolutely b t f 1 Th 1 h man, like the Faust 
of Goethe, o ht t t b fi I d for the imagination 
has its wide t fi Id h n t d the conclusion is 

wanting ; ' a d th tl nfi Id building is more 
thoroughly h t n th n th mpl t d." 

Karl, who was pi d t m t nal tendencies, to be 
consistent, ought to have rejoiced in this devotion of the 
age to a holy relic of the past ; but it is very rare to find 
a principle consistently carried out in all its applications. 
Rudolph, however, did not address his remarks to this 
weak point, but replied ; 

"In this very thing consists the worth of our time, 
that knowledge and historic and sesthetic considerations 
labor for the completion of what was begun in devout 
^th. When the building has been completed by us, there 
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will be cemented together in it the stones which both faith 
and free thought have laid ; and it will be a monument 
of the spirit of national unity, and the spirit of the age, 
brought into harmonious reconciliation." 

Karl expressed the fe^r that the enthusiasm for this 
national structure, got up according to order by the rulers, 
would prove a sort of child's rattle to divert attention from 
serious questions and sufferings, and that the community 
would be satisfied with having erected a monument to the 
idea of national unity before having carried it out to Its 
practical realization. 

Rudolph replied, with extraordinary vehemence, that we 
ought to take delight in every external expression of the 
idea of national unity. Karl was silent. 

During all this time Elizabeth had remained silent, and 
had frequently gone apart from them. Accustomed tliough 
she was to a certain freedom of mind, this readiness of 
Rudolph to kindle up so easily on every occasion, and fire 
off his whole broadside of philosophy, troubled her some- 

As they were making the descent, Elizabeth took her 
brother aside, and whispered something in his ear; but 
he said aloud ; 

" No, no, you must go with us to the exhibition of 
paintings." 

Rudolph was standing some steps below ; looking up 
to Elizabeth with an expression of sadness, he asked ; 

" Why do you not wish to accompany us ? " 

Elizabeth was greatly touched by the question, and 
answered : 

" I am going with you." 

After making the rounds of the cathedral, they went 
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together to the Giirzenich,* or the Company's Hall, that 
scene of former splendid festivities, where last year {i 841) 
tlie fourth centennial Jubilee was celebrated. Now there 
was on all sides the silent harmony of colors, and they 
strolled among the pictures without speaking, as if it was 
enough for the eye to converse with the paintings that 
addressed their speech to it. 

Elizabeth was more particularly attracted by the land- 
scapes, the masterpieces of which she was familiar with 
and quickly recognised, whilst Rudolph and Karl felt a 
stronger predilection for the historical and the illustrative 
pictures. 

They stopped a long while in front of a large pdnting 
representing Rebecca and Isaac, having for its subject the 
passage in Genesis, chap, xxiv., verses 61-65. Rebecca, in 
rather a loose dress, is dismounting from a camel, while 
Isaac, deeply moved, is holding the reins in his hands ; in 
the background, beautiful slave girls are seated on camels, 
and a brilliant coloring is thrown over the whole piece. 

" The freafment is not sufHciently biblical," said Karl : 
"it seems to me as if they must be Bedouins ; yet it is no- 
ticeable how we require a peculiarly ideal representation 
ofthe life of biblical peasants and shepherds, because these 
stories are idealized by us from early youth, and yet there 
is nothing but the patriarchal condition, sensuously speak- 
ing." 

" Sensibly," suggested Rudolph ; he then added : 

"Our painters, however, might c 
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way our life as it is poetically and practically unfolded;" 
and, turning *to Elizabeth, he said, in a very low tone : 

" I should like tliat some artist would paint the scene of 
Lisbeth and the huntsman : that would be grand I In the 
background, at a distance from both and unperceived by 
them, tlie clergyman spreading out his hands in benedic- 
tion towards the pair kneeling in the foreground before 
the altar, while the glorious sun also shed down its 
blessing t " 

Elizabeth listened with closed eyes. 

" I think," resumed Karl, "that the painter has made a 
very good choice of the moment : Rebecca is turning her 
eyes away, and Isaac looks at her fondly; they have al- 
ready exchanged glances of love, but the man is bold, and 
continues to look fixedly, but Rebecca turns her eye 
modestly aside, though she dismounts in order to go to 
him." 

Rudolph, involuntarily turning towards Elizabeth, fixed 
upon her an ardent gaie ; her look was also turned aside. 

They went into another room, Elizabeth followed in 
silence, troubled with the fear of exposing herself in such 
a state of excitement to the look of other people ; it seemed 
to her that they must read her inmost soul in her face. 
But they had other things to think of. 

They strolled a long time round through the halls, and 
rejoiced at the pleasing creations to which the long peace 
and the favor of the time had furnished such ample scope. 

Last of all, Rudolph and Karl were gladdened at see- 
ing the well-executed busts of their teachers, Hegel and 

Tlie hours had fiown by without their being aware of it, 
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" I am always powerfully affected at the sight of paint- 
ings," said Elizabeth, as they breathed freely again in the 
street ; " it is almost impossible properly to take in a sin- 
gle work of art, ia one hour, to which the arlist has de- 
voted months and years. But here is a vast collection of 
pictures." 

" It is always so,"replied Rudolph, "with all the produc- 
tions of genius ; whenever we enter into them, we enter 
into the perception of their creator at the moment of their 
origination. Take a poem, for instance ; you read it in 
half a day, while the poet required months, perhaps, for its 
elaboration. But this time was needed merely for elabo- 
ration ; its genesis was the work of a moment All the 
poetic forms, with their life and their destiny, arise in the 
poet's mind at one magic stroke, and the free activity of 
thought unfettered by any material substance works with 
s rapidity, for which we have no standard 
t, and almost no conception. Whenever 
we re-create In ourselves the completed work of art, we 
go through the same process of that immeasurable swift- 
ness of the earliest conception. You have heard the saying, 
I think it is by Racine : ' The tragedy is finished, it has 
only to be put into verse ; ' so, with the painter, the real 
production of a picture is the work of a single moment, 
and the forms spring into existence which afterwards are 
externally embodied in color, in light and shade. If we 
succeed in transporting ourselves into that first creative 
moment, we take up that work wholly Into ourselves, 
and we re-create it as quickly, as purely, and as immate- 

"But you will not maintain that it is not very weari- 
some," answered Elizabeth, smiling. " Could you read an 
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entire volume of poems, with a great variety of mental 
states and situations, at a single stretch ? And yet it is 
only a single human life which is there disclosed." Eliza- 
befli could not finish, and Rudolph could not re-state more 
fully his idea, for Karl said : 

" And I always have a good appetite after coming from 
tlie exiiibition. Laugh, if you will, but after any mental 
t, especially when I have taken pari in a musical 
r looked long at paintings, 1 feel a very 
commonplace appetite." 

He was urgent to have dinner at once. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RHINE. 

TIN the afternoon, the whole party repaired to 
the steamboat, to make a trip up the Rhine 
to lovely Nonnenwerth. Rudolph was un- 
expectedly active and handy in looking after 
the trifling luggage of the ladies, in procur- 
ieats, and in other like services ; he took an 
easure in these little acts of assistance, for 
so refreshing to a heart whose interest is awak- 
is to be able to remove a trifling annoyance, even if 
n external one, from the object of affection, although 
mplace gallantry has caused this lo degenerate into 
empty politeness. 

The boat was uncommonly crowded, and Rudolph had 
taken a seat opposite the ladies, where they could overlook 
the various movements on shore. 

Wlien the boat turned, the sun shone directly in Eliza- 
beth's face, and Rudolph immediately stood up ; it was 
with a peculiar feeling that, for some time, he protected her 
with his shadow. 

While they were passing along through a 
portion of the way, they engaged 
great variety of subjects; and now Karl, who had been 
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talking with an acquaintance he had found, came up hastily, 
and seizing Rudolph's arm, said : 

" Come, listen to this fine story ; here one can see how 
every thing becomes mythical. They are contending what 
sort of a footstool, iii a historical point of view, was given 
to the French Thiers by the resident of a German capital ; 
seven footstools set up a claim. One asserts that it was 
upholstered, another that it was plain wood, athirdthat it 
was cast-iron, and a fourth tlial it was a three-legged 
stool, citing in proof the Pythia and all the witches ; do 

Rudolph stepped up to the group of seven inhabitants 
of Cologne, each of whom was standing upon a stool, and 
with the keen wit thai belongs to the people, was succes- 
sively contending for the genuineness of his own claim. 
The umpire, a huge, powerful man, who was proceeding to 
his country seat, finally dismissed all the claimants, decid- 
ing that it was not a footstool after all, but only a foot- 

The affair was dismissed with a general hurrah, and 
then settled with some bottles of wine. 

"One should travel," said Rudolph, on returning to the 
ladies, " in order to lose all confidence in physiognomy," 

" I place great trust in the physiognomy of the hand," 
said the mother; "that is to say, through it real true- 
heartedness makes itself felt." 

Rudolph smilingly extended his hand. "You are good- 
hearted," said she, returning the pressure of his hand. 

"I think," said Elizabeth, "that most people appear 
inferior to what they really are." 

Rudolph was greatly pleased at this charitable view of 
Elizabeth's, and agreed widi it entirely. He added : 
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"And this is especially applicable to us Germans; a 
Spaniard, an Italian, even a Frenchman, with black hair, 
large eyebrows over dark eyes, and with a lively play of the 
muscles, makes a greater external show of mental activity 
than a blond, blue-eyed, quiet German face, and yet we 
Germans are the most intellectual." 

The motlier rejoined : " What proceeds from tempera- 
ment or emotional excitement is very easily mistaken for 
the expression of inward spiritual affection." 

The conversation was continued at great length, spiced 
with a great variety of anecdotes, and diverted to other 
subjects ; Elizabeth was more fluent than yesterday, and 
every embarrassment seemed removed from her soul. 

The boat stopped at Bonn, and a great crowd of 
country people, for the most part women, disembarked. 
They had a sort of nun-like look in their usual dress, with 
white kerchiefs tied under the chin, the long ends com- 
ing down to the shoulders. 

Rudolph learned, in answer to his question, that they 
were on a pilgrimage to a sacred slirine. He drew his hand 
across his forehead with a sigh, and then it seemed to 
him a clever stroke of irony that the steamboats of the 
nineteenth century should aid Che pilgrims along in their 
journey ; a quiet smile hovered about his lips. 

They came at last to that " paradise " of the lower 
Rhine, the Siebengebirge, or seven mountains ; and who 
can depict in words the magic charm of this jewel, chang- 
ing with varied hues in the reflection of the sunlight ? 

Our travellers went on shore at Nonnenwerih, whose 
spacious nunnery is turned into an agreeable ian. It is 
only when standing quietly on this peaceful island, that 
one can take into the soul all the beautiful grandeur of this 
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scene, where the Rhine has gathered, as in one grand 
finale, all the strength and glory of its beauties, before it 
goes demurely and soberly to end its course in the ocean ; 
for here, as if by a secret agreement with nature, the 
mountains and their lovely valleys almost cease on both 
sides of the river. 

To the right is the bold Drachenfels, the jewel in that 
girdle of many peaks ; and to the left, on the tufted rocks, 
the lovely Rolandseck, from whose open vaulted arch 
comes the legend of the love-swayed hero Roland. The 
friends wandered until late at night through the. shaded 
walks of the island, and into spots where they could have 
an unobstructed view. 

It was Saturday evening, and in all directions, fer and 
near, the church bells were ringing, pealing forth a wel- 
come to the coming Sunday, like some mighty organ under 
the far-spreading dome of heaven. 

The tones one after another died away, and at last a 
single bell was heard tolling afar, like the voice of a lost 
child seeking its home ; and then all was still under the 
peaceful shades of night. 

The men walked together in silence, and the women 
also, side by side, their feet treading upon the earth, but 
their spirits raised by a holy power above all worlds ; they 
were united in one feeling of the Intinile, their souls only 
a ray of the eternal light, in which they recognized them- 
selves and the all wherein they were imbosomed. 

Rudolph and Karl, who had been unaiFected by the lofty 
cathedral, here felt themselves freed, as it were, from all 
filiJM" gravitation, and exalted into the higher all-enfold- 
ing sphere. 

But however high one may be borne upward in this 
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devotional spirit, where lie loses himself in the universal 
and divine, it is but for a short interval of time when 
measured by an earthly standard. 

Thus the friends walked speechless side by side, long 
after they bad recovered their ordinary tone of feeling. 

It was a cloudless, starry night, with no changing moon- 
light shimmering on the earth, and the mountains stood 
there as if in silent awe, while the river with its lapping 
waves, unheard by day, glided by as if giving forth in gen- 
tle murmurs its feehng of inner peace. 

Many may, perhaps, sympathize with Rudolph in the 
peculiar feeling excited by the consciousness of thus being 
shut up with persons who are dear to them on an island : 
shut up because one cannot freely change his abode. It 
seemed a delightful thing to him, to be removed in this 
way fi-om the familiar mainland and set down upon an 
island with friends ; and as he gave expression to this 
feeling, Elizabeth's eyes, as she looked at him, shone like 
the stars above. But Karl said, pointing to the bright 
windows of the cloister-building : 

" I find it delightful that comfort has there fixed itself 
in the very midst of the beauties of nature." 

" And 1 do, too," added Eric. " Comfort, abundance, 
riches, do not disturb the poetic, the pure joy in nature ; 
they may even exalt it in many respects. It is a great 
mistake to suppose, as many are inclined to do in our age, 
and as has been embodied in literature, that expression of 
the age, that, inasmuch as we have given up the meaj^e 
pastoral, there is a universal and inordinate desire foi^Bi 
aristocratic enjoyment, and there can be no happ^Bs 
except on carpets and in the midst of silk tapestryind 
hangings. Comfort, wealth, is pleasant ; but the want of 
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it ought not to disturb in the least the joy of exist- 

" A good beefsteak and a bottle of wine would not dis- 
turb me in the least at this present," said Karl, laughing. 
They went into the dining room which was filled by 
t^ fmlfft tnmwht! 



Itl gh h h d Iw J t t d h gh d d 

fftfi qd^tfft pdw 

f w m th h m f dij h t Th 1 t 

tpt fh Id VI tditbdlmh 

Id t 11 hy 

When the good man remarked to Kudolph, with a smile, 
that he seemed entirely changed, the latter blushed deeply, 
and thought the remark was extremely impertinent. He 
had forgotten that his whiskers had been shaved off, and 
fancied that every one could read in his countenance the 
emotions of his soul. It vexed him that the world would 
let nothing germinate and grow silently in its own way ; 
and this apparition from the old home seemed, moreover, 
to convey to him a sort of admonition. He returned to 
his friends silent and absent-minded. No one except Elii- 
abeth seemed to notice the change in his mood, but she 
cast several times stolen glances towards the advocate and 
his daughters. 

Karl, meanwhile, had become so enlivened by "com- 
fort," that he engrossed the whole talk, and the rich foun- 
ij^ of his merry wit bubbled up unceasingly. Genuine 
hwnor, the overflowing of a joyous temperament, needs no 
great object, in fact no object at all, in order to manifest 
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itself; a comical gesture, a wink of the eye, is sufficient to 
make others join in the mad whirl of merriment. Karl 
made use of two empty egg-sliells as an occasion for a 
host of droll thoughts and suggestions ; they represented 
two most exalted Mscenases of art and science, who 
were rivals for the acquisition of antique relics. 

Rudolph took particular pleasure in Elizabeth's musical 
and hearty laugh, for in the laugh there was an uncon- 
scious manifestation of that natural grace which does not 
overstep the boundary line of delicacy and refinement, 
even in the most unrestrained and impulsive outbursts. 

They were in the merriest vein after all the guests had 
retired to their rooms, when Karl sprang up, and sealed 
himself at the piano. Ehzabeth must make no opposition 
to singing to-day, and she sang, first, with an unexpectedly 
droll naivete, the song of little Hans, beginning : " No, I 
will not longer bear," &c,, and then the " Alpine Horn " of 
Proch, with such freedom and ease, in such freshness and 
fiilness of tone, that one could not but feel that her whole 
soul entered into it ; and this feeling of heart-fell delight 
was shared by those who listened, 

" How does the song please you ? " she asked Rudolph. 

" The melody is natural and beautiful, but the words are 
too silly and incongruously absurd ; it seems to me as if 
it were patched together out of reminiscences from other 
songs, without any unifying sentiment It is a pity that 
the beautiful melody should fare no better." 

" Oh. no ! no I " replied Elizabeth ; " in a song the music 
is of far more account than the words. Those are the best 
songs which, without the music, say nothing, and w|^ 
it every thing ; then music has free and unlimited sco^ 
to express itself. The poems which can be declaimed are 
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not real songs ; but where a sentiment is expressed only 
feinfly in words, music comes in and fills it out with a. 
hundred-fold power." 

Elizabeth continued the conversation with Rudolph in 
the same strain, seelting to convince him by several ex- 
amples, and at last he acknowledged, with a thrill of pleas- 
ure, that the view he had previously entertained was in 
many respects a false one. 

There was an indescribable feeling of satisfaction in the. 
thought that his views had been corrected and filled out 
by a loved one ; this is the most potent swav. this the no- 
bltd tdtadg Kd Iph xperienced 

tl full d "T 

k 1 wh m t 1 t all h w y to-day, now 

ugdh mth to g dhfiUyn cultivated 

bt ht ndhvigm rks of age, 



It is very pleasant (o see the most fragrant blooms of 
past generations of culture flourishing in a living family, 
for there is something assured, natural, and unassuming 
in it, whicli does not often belong to a self-acquired culti- 
vation. Rudolph was the son of plain commoners, and 
his father had been 3 letter-carrier ; and although he held 
in the highest veneration and love the peaceful, paternal 
home, there was the absence in it of the higher intellectual 
and aesthetic influences, which are not always found, it is 
to be regretted, even in connection with position iA society 
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and a certain degree of pecuniary independence. It was 
for this reason that Rudolph was so deeply moved by this 
singing, as well as tlie whole atmosphere of cultivated 
refinement of the mother ; and if any aristocracy is par- 
donable, it is assuredly only this one of inherited culture 
continued and freely carried on in the present generation. 

After aH had gone to bed, Rudolph went into Karl's 
chamber, and sat down at his bedside. They conversed 
for a long time about university life, that it was the only 
real centre of freedom in the life of to-day ( they had never 
asked one another what was their parents' standing, or if 
they had, it had passed from their minds, and they were 
hardly aware of the fact that they belonged by birth to 
different religious confessions. 

" Is your mother a Catholic, too ? " inquired Rudolph. 

" No, she is a Protestant." 

" Then it was a marriage both by the ecclesiastical and 
the civil authorities ? " 

" Not at all i my parents were married by the civil, and 
not by the ecclesiastical, forms. But the world has never 
witnessed a more sacred union, or one more blessed by 
Heaven." 

" Grand ! " shouted Rudolph, who would have liked to 
add other inquiries ; but even before his dearest friend he 
could not express his thoughts in words. He walked 
about the chamber with restless steps, and, stationing 
himself at last before the window, with his gaze fixed upon 
the star-crowned mountains, he asked : 

" Why did you never tell me any thing about your sister 
when we were at Berlin ? " 

" Eight years ago she was a very insignificant little 
mouse. What was there to tell ? " 
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" Has your sister ever loved any one ? " asked Rudolph 
Karl sat upright in bed, and said, as he looked at his 

" No ; there are only two men worthy of her, and they 
are you and myself." 

" No J no ! no man is woOhy of a maiden's lirst loving 
glances i no one, and we are not. Who brings to the 
maiden a life wholly pure and a heart never before 
touched ? " 

"O you great philosophizer ! " said Karl, laughing. 

" No, we will say no more about it." Karl was familiar, 
of old, with his friend's manner when he was strongly 
excited ; he complied with his request, for he well knew 
that he would best smootli over any difference ii he were 
left to himself. He thought that Rudolph would now go, 
but he continued standing a long time at the window 
without speaking. 

" Good-night, Rudolph ; take the light along when you 
go, so that you may not stumble in the dark," he said, 
smiling. Rudolph, taking the light, gave him his hand', and 
left the room. 

Rudolph passed a night of troubled dreams ; he could 
not remember them, but when he awoke, his cheeks were 
hot and his heart was beating violently. 
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( RUINS. 



a|NE must abide with new friends under a strange 
roof, and stroll with them over mountains 
and valleys, if he would have a bond of fresh 
and free intercourse formed between his 
spirit and theirs, strengthened by a hundred- 
fold variety in the interchange of thought and feeling. 
He and they are on neutral ground, and in a single day a 
more intimate acquaintance is formed than in weeks and 
months of a regular routine of household life. This was 
proved to-day more clearly than ever by our friends. 

After a walk on the island, they crossed the river, and 
ascended Rolandseek. It was a bright, peaceful Sunday 
m g and th 1 m f k fr tl h t 
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sorrow, and learned from her that she v 
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mother" — for so they call the grandmother on the lower 
Rhine — of the family, and her little grandchild, who had 
died early in the morning, was lying in the room overhead. 
She entreated the 'dear gentlemen' just to look at her 
John, who was only nine years old, and who had been, while 
he was living, an anget, so good and beautiful and loving : 
and now he looked just like the child of the mother of 
God. 

"i have never looked upon a corpse," said Rudolph. 

" What !* go up with me now, just Cor a moment." 

" No, CO, not now." 

"Yes, now, right away, you must ; are you not ashamed 
of this feintiheartedness ? Come ! " 

Rudolph knew the iron will of his friend, and followed 
him hesitatingly and reluctantly over the little open space 
before the clay-built cottage. They went in, and found 
the fether lamenting his poverty, which would not allow 
him to pay for the costs of burial, as they had to bear the 
dead child to the church-yard of another village. The 
friends gave him what they thought sufficient for the 



" The gentlemen would like to see our dear John," s^d 
the grandmother, coming up to them. 

" Yes, yes," said the father, going before them up a 
narrow rickety staircase that led to the atdc. A fair 
blond boy was lying at length on some straw spread upon 
the floor, the hands folded over his breast, his cheeks 
still retaining their flush, and the hue of death visible only 
around the closed eyes. A lighted oil-lamp stood at the 
head of the child, and threw over the dark chamber only 
3 few feeble rays. Karl went up to the corpse, and placed 
his hand over the mouth. Rudolph stood aside, dumb 
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and motionless ; not a word was spoken, and silently they 
descended the stairs, 

" O God, O God ! " said Rudolph, wringing his hands, 
as they went along the road ; " this is death ! Could one 
lake in the thousand-fold intenveavings of joy and grief, 
life and death, what a distracting thought it would be ! 
Here, outside, all is gladness and life, the sun shines glori- 
ously, the mountains, the stream, every thing, flooded with 
joyous life ; and yonder a human being falls into the ever- 
lasting sleep ! Karl, let us be glad, let us be happy and 
make others happy while we live ; the night comes so 
soon, so soon 1 There has been a time when I thought 
that I could die joyfully, for the best of my life seemed to 
lie behind me ; but now, now, I do not want to die yet, I 
want to live, for my life is just beginning." 

The friends embraced and kissed each other, as if to 
confirm the fact that they were still living. 

They agreed not to speak of this event to the ladies. 

" We can and must get the better of it," said Karl, 

" And," added Rudolph, " unless one is suffering affliction 
in common with others, it is necessary for him to over- 
come it by himself." 

" It behooves a man," said Karl, " to conquer many 
things silently in his own breast" 

" I am not of this opinion ; but, come." 

The two friends now ran a race up the hill, and rejoined 
the ladies in a more cheer&il humor, for the active exer- 
tion of the physical powers is a potent specific for, men- 
tal suffering. 

Karl had joined his mother, and Rudolph accom- 
panied Elizabeth. He spoke of their detention at the 
house of a family in affliction, and of the sadness of not 
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being able to help our fellow-beings, much less to confer 
on them real joy. 

" The most real joy," said Eliiabeth, " is doing good." 

"Doing good," replied Rudolph; "how beautiful and 
true the words ! How few people, when they render as- 
sistance, have that noble longing to do good,— to confer 
happiness upon him whom they help ! Barely to drag 
through life does not require a human being, but only an 
animal, or a plant, which has what is absolutely requisite 
for its needs ; man gives a zest to life, and is thereby 
able to prolong his very existence." 

" Very true ; 1 understand what you mean. My mother 
frequently says, that we must not only give bread to the 
be^ar, but butter too." 

Rudolph heard these words with a quiet satisfaction. 
By a very natural association of ideas, he was now led to 
think of the selection of Sehleiermacher's sermons placed 
by his bedside, and he put the direct question to Eliza- 
beth, whether she had lately looked at the hook. Her 
negative answer was given in such an unembarrassed 
tone, that Rudolph was certain that the mother had placed 
the book there. 

They emerged from the wood upon the smooth, level path 
which leads to the ruins. Rudolph now felt almost en- 
tirely relieved of fhe painful depression which had 
weighed upon him, and soon recovered his youthful 
elasticity of spirit. In the course of a few hours, he 
could experience and unfold the most varied feelings in 
their utmost extent ( many call this, using their own 
standard of time as 3 measure, light-mindedness or 
changeableness. It is in fact both, in a higher sense 
of the words. But who is there that can estimate aright 
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by his own finite, individual standard, the infinite rapidity 
of thought ? 

They stood now on the summit, near the ruins, and 
surveyed the smiling landscape with delight ; below, was 
the quiet island, embraced lovingly by the stream ; be- 
yond, was the chain of mountain-tops ; and around on 
every side the villages. They called to minfl, with grate- 
ful affection, the young and imaginative Freiligrath, 
through whose song the old legend lived anew, and the 
stones once more rose into walls. This trusty "Squire 
of Roland " has given again to the scene its fairest 
charm, — the view through the solitary arched window 
of the castle ruins. So powerful was the impression 
awakened by this prospect, that even an Englishman 
came up to Rudolph, and gave expression to his rapt- 
urous delight. Karl now pointed out to his friend the 
special features of the landscape, and enjoyed greatly 
his enthusiastic admiration. 

" Fridolin," said he, "when I show this to you, and 
implant it in your soul, it seems as if I were making you 
a present of it all, in order that you might share it with 
me ; and my joy of having this for my home is doubled ; 
look, all this has been placed around my cradle by my 
home, the good god-parent." 

Elizabeth looked in surprise at her brother, who sel- 
dom gave such unreserved expression to his feelings, 
while Rudolph replied : 

" Do you remember the speech you used to make at the 
University when you became animated? Listen to it, 
ladies: 'Friend Fridolin, thou art my only friend, — I 
own a hundred castles in the Rheingau : they all shall be 
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Rudolph declaimed this with such a comic pathos, that 
.1 y b t ■ t la h th he continued : 

B > h Id J 1( feel a fresh delight in this 

d t ly lalce pleasure in my en- 

1 1 be that." 

d 1 mother; "it is always un- 

y reads a book aloud which 

1 It is better if there can be a 

Ik tit 1 prise ; even if one cannot 

d 11 d d t k ow so accurately the way, 

I ti tumbl pla are, nor where the sense 

and the author have made stops and dashes, yet the 

reader and the listener go along together." 

" Dear mother, il is very different with a glorious view 
like this from what it is with a book," said Elisabeth ; "a 
magnificent landscape is to me like a grand piece of 
music, which one must play and hear many times in order 
to understand and fully appreciate it as 3 whole, and in its 
various individual parts. A rich melody, a striking point, 
is readily seized, but the best is often that which does not 
at first make its way so easily." 

The conversation was not continued. The friends sat 
where a perfect view could be enjoyed, and each seemed 
to be inwardly vexed that here, on this magnificent height, 
they should engage in such discussions ; each would 
have Kked, by a single word, to pour into the soul of the 
other the full stream of pure enjoyment in nature, and 
yet they had scarcely any thing more to utier than the 
usual exclamations, — splendid ! heavenly ! 

Several hours later, we find our travellers on the other 
side of the river upon the Drachenfels. 
As they were crossing in the boat, they sang the four- 
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part Rhine song of Claudius. This song and that of 
" Prince Eugene " are perhaps the only songs in which 
all Germans of all the different provinces can join. 

If one might offer a suggestion for another monument 
in this our monument- erecting age, it would be well to 
have near the Rhine a simple statue of Claudius, the 
■' Wandsbecker Boten," in the vacant pillared temple on 
the Niederwald, whence the greater part of the wine-grow- 
ing region of the Rhine can be overlooked. Karl gave 
expression to this thought, and Rudolph immediately went 
off into an impromptu enthusiastic speech on the uncov- 
ering of this projected statue ; he expatiated on the exclu- 
sive credit due to the originator of the idea, who should 
receive his meed of praise as well as he who gave utter- 
ance to the claim, and he, moreover, who acknowledged 
its worth, &c. 

Rudolph leaped and clambered among the ruins with all 
his youthful gymnastic dexterity, and, laying aside all the 
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Elizabeth, happening to come near the dangerous place 
where he was perched, clasped her hands, calling out : 

" Oh, God ! Do come down, do, for my sake ; it is 
dreadful to see you there;" and she closed her eyes to 
shut out the sight. The words "for my sake," and the 
tone, thrilled Rudolph ; but his elevated position gave 
him boldness, so that he cried : 
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"I surrender; will you shake hands with me if I come 
down safely ? " 

" Oh, do come down 1 " 

Rudolph was quickly by Elizabeth's side ; he took her 
hand, which she did not withdraw, and held it long. As 
if they had held a silent conversation together, they seated 
themselves upon the grassy terrace before the tower, and 
gazed without speaking upon the scene, imbibing in full 
draughts the glorious fresh life all around them, and then, 
as if by some magical attraction, catching each other's 
glance, and seeing in this momentary gleam more than all 
the glory and brightness in the outward world. 

At last Elizabeth said: "Would it not be possible to 
release ourselves from the consciousness of the relations 
we have to the buildings and the appliances of city life ; in 
fact lo be wholly freed of our self-consciousness, be dis- 
solved into nature itself^ and bloom in the flowers ? " 

"The Indian saints," replied Rudolph, smiling, "make 
some such attempt; they sink into the very centre of uni- 
versal consciousness, losing themselves in the thought of 
the All, in the thought of God. and, fixed immovably to 
one place, they become trees wherein all free, personal, 
spiritual, and corporeal activity is dead, and their life in 
the All is that of a human plant. But when we live the 
mere life of nature, we degrade ourselves from the rank of 
men ; and our life in human relations is far greater than 
any dissolving into, and absorption by, nature itself." 

" Vou think I mean more than I really do, or I must 
have expressed myself imperfectly," remarked Elizabeth ; 
" I simply mean this : it would seem to me to be the 
highest attainment if we could escape from ourselves into 
the simple life of nature outside of us, and allow the silent, 
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blissful sympathies within us to have free sway and ex- 
pression, without any thing of this reflection, and all this 
anxious consideration, which we experience only as human 

" No ; with this absorption in nature, in the universal, 
we become passive creations, while, as men, we are to 
some extent creators aiso ; the lyric, the spontaneous and 
most direct outburst of feeling, is not the highest, but the 
dramatic, wherein we create a new world, a human world. 
It is fer higher for us to move freely and independently in 
the midst of a firmly established order of things, and take 
them up into ourselves, than to allow ourselves to be 
taken up into them." 

Elizabeth did not think she was yet rightly understood, 
and therefore said : 

" I will explain what I mean by an example; the high- 
est music is not vocal music, or that which is attached to 
words, for then we are continually fettered down by the 
human thoughts, conceptions, and sentiments ; but purely 
instrumental music is the highest, the infinite, and it may 
be termed the infinitely lyrical, where we are no longer 
restrained by human words and conceptions, but live freely 
and victoriously in the Ali. I am no longer conscious of 
any relation as sister, as daughter, for one lives in a 
sphere freed from all human limitations ; and so also I 
think we might live in nature." 

" I understand you clearly ; but this instrumental music 
often becomes boundless, unsubstantial, vacuous, losing all 
real meaning and all healthy tone. This ' Bettinaizing,' as 
I might call it, is not superhuman, as you designate it, 
but, if the term may be allowed, sub-human. Every thing 
which has no sure, firm soil out of which it grows, but 
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skips about like a will-o'-the-wisp in the blue ether, very 
readily changes from transcendental to nonsensical. We 
can apprehend in pure thought all things that surround 
us, and we ought so to grasp them ; no words can embody 
and give us the fragrance of flowers and the brightness of 
the light. Through our human nature only do we appre- 
hend all ; and this human thought and human feeling, 
with all their sharpness and fixedness of outline, and all 
their limitations, are just as much nature as what is out- 
side of us there, only it is a higher and freer nature. The 
firmly established, complete human being is nobler than 
all merely natural existence : we guide the ships and the 
stream on which they float, and stand over them in free- 
dom. Is not this far nobler, that we take up into our con- 
sciousness what is outside of us yonder, and ourselves at 
the same time?" 

" I thank yon," said Elizabeth, rising after awhile, "for 
having made so many things clear to me ; our Karl never 
enters into such conversations with me, but lets me keep 
all my mistaken notions." 

They set out on the return home, and Rudolph accom- 
panied Elizabeth. He took great pains to subject nature 
to spirit, and to humanize its influence, but he was also 
very apt to draw from it symbols and analogies ; and so 
it now appeared symbolic that he had met with Elizabeth 
in the midsummer of her life, on the very boundary line 
which separates the blossom from the fruit. For as the 
fruit is the perfected blossom, so, in his view, knowledge 
was the matured condition of that original life-bloom, feel- 
ing. Many blossoms and many feelings must be wasted 
and fall to the ground, and only a few ripen into the fruit 
of knowledge. 
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On the first evening, Rudolph and Elizabeth had un- 
folded almost involuntarily to each Other the history of 
their childhood, the mythical period of their lives, if we 
may call it so ; now their lives had become so far a matter 
of common interest, that they went over together their 
earlier periods. This was the surest indication how deep 
this common life had struck root, and how many tendrils 
it had sent forth ; for only to a friendship that we regard 
as established and irrevocable, do we venture, or do >ve 
feel inclined, to inquire into what makes its groundwork 
and its foundation. Rudolph pictured forth his wonderful 
e.fcitement as he used to draw near his home, and how a 
magical charm seemed to hold him fast as he stood before 
the closed door. As he now asked what had at last 
caused the door to open, Elizabeth said : 

" It is with the door of the house just as it is with my 
heart; when I am alone I shut the door, resolved to re- 
main alone and let no one in, no matter who may come. 
But if any one knocks, 1 start up almost without thinking, 
and open the door ; for I think that if I do not, some one 
will go away who is dear to me, and 1 am ashamed to ask 
beforeiiand in such a cold tone : ' Who's there ? ' And I 
do not want to keep still, and act a deceit My mother 
has often said, when the door-bell rang at night ; ' It is 
only some good-for-nothing fellow ; ' but very frequently 
it has been friends, who have been obliged to wait out- 
side exposed to the wind and cold, or to go away without 
having entered the house." 

" And is it the same with your heart ? " 

"Yes," said Elizabeth; and in her tone there was an 
elevation, a nobleness of soul, so that all the limits of or- 
dinary reserve were overflowed. " Yes, I confess that I 
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cannot do any differently J all resolves not to open it van- 
ish, as soon as I hear a sound which penetrates within the 
sanctuary of the soul." i 

"That is excellent and noble in you." 

" Not at all, it is no merit of mine ; is it deserving any 
praise that I breathe ? " 

Thus they conversed together, without the least sus- 
picion on their part that such inconsiderate expression 
of their feelings might be improper. Bright and clear, 
it stood before their conviction that they had become 
acquainted with each other's soul. Is it true that the 
mysterious, blissful sacredness of love ceases when it is 
thought of and acknowledged ? To say that, would be the 
same as to say that one should and could merely believe in 
God, but not think of and acknowledge him. No, knowl- 
edge is God, and God is love ; devotion and love, based 
in knowledge, are not merely overpowering, inflowing, 
momentary impressions, but permanent and steady influ- 
ences ; love does not hover over life as a supernatural 
revelation inapprehensible and unintelligible, miraculously 
poured out upon it like the Holy Spirit ; but it is the abid- 
ing illumination of all the separate points which make 
up the circle of life, which is infinite and yet always 
bounded by its own circumference. Such were the 
thoughts that passed through Rudolph's mind, and he 
only gave expression, as it were, lo the bare result, as he 
added: 

" Literally, and in a higher than a literal sense, is it 
applicable to us, as the Scripture says ; A Seek, and ye 
sGall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.'}' He 
could and would say nothing further than this ; for freely 
Snd undlsguisedly as Elizabeth had unfolded herself to 
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him, a ttought, which he could not explain, withheld him 
from (aking bljssful possession of this beautiful life. 

The sun began to set, sending fortli its last glow over 
the earth as a farewell greeting. On the river bank were 
two hearts filled with emotion, and waiting in silence for 
the boat which should bear them to their home. 

They went on board ; and when it became dark, the 
ladies remained in the cabin. Rudolph went on deck, and 
t^egging Karl to leave him alone, he seated himself in a 
remote place in silent meditation. 

It is a beautiful custom in the Church, when one period 
of life is drawing to a close and a new one is to be entered 
upon by marriage, to pass in review before God the whole 
past existence, and subject it to the purifying influence of 
religion. But Rudolph had stood for a long time outside 
of all ecclesiastical relations, and now upon this noisy 
steamboat's deck, beneath the glittering vault of heaven, 
he called up before his inmost consciousness the record 
of his whole life, of what he had thought and what he had 

His youthful years, laughing and joyous, — that silent, 
happy time of early school-days, — came up before his 
view, when he first inhaled the fragrance of flowers from 
Hellas and Rome, knowing as yet nothing of ''why and 
wherefore," Then came the troubled period when he was 
thrust out into a strange world, and must choose a voca- 
tion. The first siring snapped, and pietislic zeal snatched 
fixim him his first youthful tnend; then came the wild 
host of doubts and questionings. Who can measure the 
torments, awake and in dreams, which beset the solitary, 
inquiring spirit ? He mingled in life, but he couid not 
comprehend it, for Spirit, Law, God, had disappeared ; and 
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often in the silent night he rose and wandered about, until 
his head seemed to dash against an iron covering, and he 
sank down exhausted. Then came in silent and solemn 
train the spirit of knowledge, of philosophy, into his soul, 
and again a strong, friendly hand grasped his own, and life 
arose anew in a glorified form. He soon devoted himself 
to a calling for which his culture fitted him, but still there 
was avoid in his life. Often did he stroll out towards the 
quiet village to visit a minister nearly rel t d t h m, and 
in many respects kindred in thought and f I g 

Here Rudolph suddenly stopped. M ry th m n r' 
daughter, arose before him in all the f h and ful 

ness of her youthful form ; he often u d t ga up n 
her with quiet pleasure at her cheerful w k t tak d 
light in what she said, the expression of a happy child- 
like soul ; often did her image go with him as he returnud 
home, and often did it come up before him in his lonely 
study. . And when he went again in the direction of the 
village, it was this which first occurred to him, so that he 
confessed to himself tliat her presence, not less than the 
wise counsels of the father, was to him the a 
She often sat at her work, listening to his ci 
with her father, occasionally looking up and exhibiting by 
her looks that she was interested in them, even if she did 
not fully understand them. Never did Rudolph say one 
word to incline her thoughts and feelings towards himself, 
but he knew that she liked him ; she cordially extended 
to him her hand when he came and when he went away, 
and had given him a beautiful token of remembrance on 
the last Christmas-eve. 

By degrees, he had come to think of her as the compan- 
ion of his future life ; and, as he dwelt upon the thought. 
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his pulse beat regularly, and it gave him a peaceful feel- 
ing of satisfaction to see Vier engaged in her household 
employments. Often he asked himself: " Is this love ? " 
Then he would say to himself; " Yom- hypercritical spirit 
is capable of nothing else." 

He suddenly rose, for now Elizabeth's image came be- 
fore him, surrounded by all the attractive charms of her 
sincere and ardent soul : " No I no ! " he said aloud to 
himself. With his hand upon his burning forehead, he 
paced up and down the deck, undergoing an extremity 
of menial anguish, as he sought to free himself from the 
charge of inconstancy. " Good Mary," said he, " we can 
never be happy together now. Did you forebode it, when, 
on taking leave of you, and promising to bring you back 
something from my journey, you answered cold]y : ' 1 
thank you,' while your father rejoined : ' Only bring back 
yourself? ' I can never bring myself back again. Can I 
offer to Elizabeth a life whose inner germ has. opened 
itself for another, although she did not know or imagine 
it.' For a full and perfect, I offer a fragmentary, life." 
He stood for a long time motionless in thought. 

A d y t I t," said he again ; " in the days of 

Id t was d da symbol of the conquering majes- 

ty d 1 power of love, for the lovers to pass 

th h fi d ter; but we have met on the burning 

h ht d th ocean depths of thought, and have 
p d th h th . One spirit, one love, dwells in us, 
and wh t 11 1 dden and unmanifested, we will lov- 

ly b d dly respect. bliss, to know each 

tl Th t oul of my soul ! Come, Elizabeth, 

tl gl 11 th situdes of life, each of us will carry 

1 1 1 Thou art mine ! " 
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For a long time Rudolph looked s lent and peaceful 
into the dark, rushing ruer until at last the twinkling of 
lights and the ringing of bells re « nded him that they 
had reached Cologne In the bustle that now ensued, he 
perceived Elizabeth, who asked bim, with surprise, as he 

" But, where are )'ou ? " 

" With you, and 1 hope we shall remain together." 

He offered his arrn to Elizabeth, and without waiting 
for the mother and Karl, he drew her out of the crowd. 
When they had reached a quiet street, he took her hand, 
and said, looking info her eyes : 

"Elizabeth, may I call you Elizabeth ?" 

" Rudolph," replied she, in a whisper. 

On the sacred threshold of ber home, they sealed their 
love with the first kiss. 

When Karl and the mother came home, Rudolph and 
Elizabeth came towards them, holding each other by the 
hand, and asked their consent to their union. 

Karl embraced his friend with such violence that he 
was forced to cry out ; but the mother kissed them on the 
forehead, saying : " God bless you, my children ! " 

Who can describe the happiness which this evening 
illuminated the house in the street "St. Mary on the 
Capitol?" We draw back, for at an intimate family cel- 
ebration the eyes of strangers may be full of sympathy, 
but still they are strangers. Let him who has enjoyed 
and him who now enjoys the blessedness to call another 
being his, his own, let him recall the first hour of this 
full certainty of possession ; and let him who has not 
experienced that bliss, question the thrilling beat of his 
own longing heart. 
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How happy was Rudolph's glance, as he walked out the 
next morning in the sunshine, arm in arm, with Elizabeth ! 
It was a new life, without and within and around. All 
the passers-by seemed to them happy, and upon their 
countenances there was a beaming gladness ; a poor boy 
offered them some flowers, which Rudolph took and pre- 
sented to Elizabeth, giving in return a present of money 
to the youth. 

They wandered farther and farther from the city, until 
they came to some gravestones, which were standing in 
silent and solemn rows ; they entered the burial-ground, 
and Elizabeth led Rudolph to a stone, on which was the 
inscription : 

) TOIL, 



Those first flowers, which Elizabeth had received from 
Rudolph, she placed upon her father's grave ; then they 
joined their hands as for eternity, and silently in devout 
prayer, side by side, they went away. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF HOLLMARINGEN. 

[|VPRIAN bought the Sun inn at Leuters- 
hofen, to-day," announced the head ser- 
t of the Mayor Gottfried of Hollma- 
ringen, as the latter was sitting at supper 
with his children and servants. 
" Where did you hear that ? " asked the mayor. 
"I've been at the wine-sale. The follts are having a 
jolly time there, still sitting together, I don't doubt." 
" Wliat did he pay ? " 

" Seven thousand florins for house and land, and two 
hundred additional for the wife. Very reasonable, every- 
body says." 

Nothing more was s^d at table. After the son, tlie two 
daughters, and the servants had left the room, the mayor's 
wife began : " Don't be too much put out that your 
brother-in-law hasn't s^d any thing to you about his 
pl.n..» 

" He hasn't been my brother-in-law for a long while. 
The child's dead, and my sponsorship is over." 
" Your sister's child is still alive." 

" Well, well, that's nothing to the purpose ; but I'll show 
him who I am. If I'm not his brother-in-law, I'm still 
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Gottfried of Hollmaringen, aad he shall have reason 
enough for saying that I never let any thing be got out of 
my hands ; that I hold on like a vice, now I've got the 
vice of the law fo back me. He shall not take the prop- 
erty that comes to my niece from her mother away to a 
new place with him ; to-morrow morning I'll slide a bolt 

While Gottfried was atill speaking, a carriage with noisy 
inmates rolled up the street Gottfried put his head out 
of the little window, and, in spite of the darkness, recog- 
nized the horses and heard the loud voices of Cyprian and 
his boon companions, who drove up the village and 
stopped before a large house, where, with bursts of noisy 
laughter, they called for lanterns ; when these came, with 
other twinkling lights, the uproar was renewed, and 
sounded doubly loud through the quiet of the sleeping 
village. 

" You're as drunk as a fool ! No, as two fools," they 
heard voices cry, and a man was carried into the lighted 
entrance hall. 

" You ought to go up to him again ; he's getting to be 
the general laughing-stock at the rate he's going on," said 
his wife, as Gottfried, breathing deeply, turned back to the 

"Time enough to-morrow," answered Gottfried; "you 
women always think that to-morrow'll never come." 

" If you want to take your sister's child home, I'm per- 
fectly willing ; the child will be ruined by living in such a 
disorderly way, and with her harsh step-mother." 

" He doesn't let me keep her mother's money with a 
good will, and he won't let me have the child. My busi- 
ness is to take care that my niece doesn't come to pov- 
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erty ; other care of her must be trusted to God, and her 
dead mother will watch over" — 

The quiet man's tirm voice trembled a little as he ut- 
tered the last words ; he passed his hand over his long, 
thin face, rose, and went with heavy steps to his bedroom. 

Years before, Cyprian had married Gottfried's only 
sister, who had died, leaving one child, named Erdmutha, 
for the mother. Since Cyprian's second marriage, the 
brothers-in-law had lived on cool terms, and became more 
and more estranged as Cyprian gave himself up to a rest- 
less life, seeking amusement among people who were no 
fitting companions for a rich farmer, — often even playing 
ninepins the whole of a Sunday afternoon with half-grown 
boys, from whom there was more shame in winning money 
than in losing to them. If Gottfried met his brother-in- 
law in the market town of Leutershofen, at the corn market 
or the inn, they nodded to each other and exchanged some 
words, but it was plainly because people were observing 
them ; they sat at different tables, each with his own set 
of acquaintances, and at home, in their own village, they 
avoided each other as if by mutual consent. It was said 
that this estrangement was the fault of Cyprian's wife, 
who could not bear to have Cyprian so dependent upon 
Gottfried that he could not buy a horse, nor indeed trans- 
act any kind of business, without his advice. But Cyprian 
hated his brother-in-law for his own reasons, and the 
hatred gained new strength from various causes. For- 
merly, Cyprian had been proud of being Gottfried's 
brother-in-law, but now he was angry that every one talked 
of Gottfried, and that no one in the village or neighbor- 
hood could gain any higher respect than just what Gott- 
fried chose to grant him. The main cause of the hatred. 
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however, was the fact that Gottfried grew constantly 
richer, while Cyprian, in spite of his hard work, almost 
always lost where he was hoping to make some extraor- 
dinary profit ; in buying and selling he insisted on taking 
his own course, instead of following Gottfried's example, 
as others did, and his bargains generally turned out ill. 
With Gottfried's prosperity, Cyprian's hatred increased; 
and, as Gottfried might be called extremely economical, or 
even penurious, Cyprian charged him with being niggard- 
ly, avaricious, and extortionate, and there were good peo- 
ple enough who reported these accusations to their subject 
with various additions. The quiet, remote village, where 
every one lived absorbed in his own private afiairs, as is 
the habit among well-to-do farmers, began to seem no true 
home to Cyprian ; he often sat all day, with no apparent 
object, in the nearest county town, or in the market town 
on the boundary, and when he entered the inns, the at- 
tendants knew what he wanted to drink, and brought it 
unordered : one kind of red wine, in particular, which the 
host of the Sun had nicknamed " woman's anger," saemed 
to be grown especially for Cyprian's use. The story was 
told of his having once drunk and g d w y the price 
of a whole wagon-load of boards d wh h nt home 
in the evening, he called out, 'Op th g t gates, a 
wagon-load of boards has got to th 1 Another 
time he wasted, in the same waj 1 y h had re- 

ceived for a calf^ and at every fre h p t f he lowed 

hke a calf. Such stories spread th f f h merry wit, 

but Cyprian was clear-sighted enough to know that he 
lost respect and position by such means. Often, for weeks 
at a time, he subjected himself to every sort of privation, 
worked incessantly, and spoke to no one, but the very 
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violence of the restraint made him fall back at the first 
opportunity. At last he convinced himself tliat the loneli- 
ness and remoteness of the place drove him out of it, and 
that, if he had pleasant companionship close at hand, or 
were in a place where he should be considered as a leader, 
and not always as subject to Gottfried, — in short, if he 
had an inn of his own, — it would soon come alxjut that he 
would regain his old standing, or rise still higher. For 
this reason he had bought the " Sun," and given himself 
up to an unrestrained carouse at the wine-sale, saying, 
" This shall be the last of ray sprees ; it's sad to talce leave 
of them for ever, but it must be so : a host who goes about 
half tipsy all the time is good for nothing; one may just 
drink enough to quench thirst, but no more. So now for 
the last spree, the very last and final one." In the early 
morning Gottfried looked out of the window through the 
iron bars, for his house was one of the oldest in the vil- 
lage, and all the windows were furnished with strong iron 
gratings. He had often been advised to do away with this 
remnant of the old times of insecurity, but could never be 
persuaded ; he not only thought the gratings an ornament 
to the house, but found in them something which harmo- 
nized with himself, and it might almost be said that they 
had stamped themselves on his character, there being 
something of hostility in his way of looking out upon the 
world ; he was at all times prepared for attacks from rob- 
bers, and armed against them, and in this defence against 
a hostile world his eyes, though looking through no visi- 
ble bars, seemed to be guarded by some inward armor. 
No one could boast of ever having completely got the 
better of him. 
Gottfried saw Cyprian already at work, in his shirt- 
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sleeves, putting his Berne wagon in order ; turning the 
winch, he raised up the vehicle, took off one wheel after 
the other, greased the axles, then, with a. light touch, gave 
the wheel a turn which Jong kept it spinning in the air. 
All his vigorous movements showed that he was resolved 
to begin a new life from that day forth. Cyprian was one 
of the handsomest men in all the country round, — tall, 
strongly built, with a full, round face, and dark eyes, fiiU 
of a quiet fire, smooth white brow, and brown curling 
hair. When he smiled, and showed his white teeth, there 
was a subtle charm, half roguish, half good-natured, in 
his partly closed "hound's eyes," as old Gottfried called 

"Blase ! " called Gottfried from the window to his son 
Blasius, a youth hardly out of school, who was yoking the 
oxen in the yard ; " Blase, go up to uncle Cyprian, and tell 
him I sent you to a-sk him if he would not come to me." 

Blase fastened the strap, left the other half of the yoke 
empty, and went up the village. He was an unusually 
slender stripling, and, as he strode off in his leather 
breeches and high Ixiots, he looked quite manly, though a 
little stiff When he delivered his message to Cyprian, 
the latter answered, laughing, and tossing his head, — 

" Tell your father that it's just as far from his house to 
mine as from mine to his." 

Blase clenched his fist, and pressed his full lips togeth- 
er, as he came back down the village street. He gave his 
father the answer, adding, as he yoked the second ox, 
" It's the last time I'll carry any message to Aim." 

Gottfried ordered that his Berne wagon should be got 
ready ; he had wished to settle the business amicably with 
Cyprian, now it must be left to the law. 
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The dust was still wliirling ia the street behind the 
swift wheels of Cyprian's wagon, when Gottfried drove 
after him. Each had an empty seat beside him, but in- 
visibly by each sat the brother-in-law transformed into an 
enemy, for each was cherishing angry thoughts of the 
other. Gottfried was ashamed of showing their discord 
in the villages through which they drove, and let Cyprian 
keep some distance in advance. They did not meet until 
they were on the court-house steps, which Cyprian was 
descending as Gottfried went up ; they passed each other 
in silence, but Gottfried had gone only a few steps when 
he turned back, and said, in a gentle tone, ~ 

" Cyprian, let me have a few friendly words with you." 

" I've never been unfriendly." 

" Come into the inn, there we can settle matters." 

" What do you want ? " 

" Give me the child. Let me have Erdmutlia." 

" And do you want nothing else .■' " 

"Nothing for myself." 

" For whom, then ? " 

" For the child. Don't do her who is under ground the 
wrong of forcing me to compel you by law to give up her 
cliild's inheritance." 

" So, then, you can compel me ? " 

" I don't want to," 

" Let's see you do it." 

" Do it of your own free will, it's a shame before God 
and men. You are going to move away ; the cliild's legal 
domicile is with us " — 

" You haven't the whole law in your head ; a cliild be- 
longs to the father." 

" May be, but her mother's property must be secured 
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here; do it voluntarily, and I leave those doors closed 

"You may open them for all I care." 

" Cyprian," said Gottfried, with a tone of emotion, 

" these are my last words to you ; corisider them twice." 
"You can go thrice to the devil for all me. What's 

mine you shan't get behind your iron bars," said Cyprian, 

scornfully. 

" And you'll die yet a prisoner behind some different 

iron bars," growled Gottfried, full of wrafh. 

Cyprian went oiF laughing loudly. He did not look 

back, and Gottfried opened the court-room door. 

Gottfried of Hollmaringen was a man who carried out 
unflinchingly what he had once resolved on. He suc- 
ceeded in delaying Cyprian's removal, and the public 
auction of his house and land. Cyprian was especially 
enraged by the latter circumstance ; he had intended to 
sell the fields with the standing harvest, which would have 
been no small advantage to him, now he had to reap and 
thresh and plough and sow, though he had meant to do 
nothing of it at all ; and, beside, he had his inn and prop- 
erty at Leutershofen, the house stood empty, and he was 
cheated out of half the harvest He had to be constantly 
on the road between the two places, and often before the 
court. To forget all these torments, Cyprian had to call 
in the help of wine, but, whether drinking or sober in the 
morning, he abused Gottfried, who was bringing him to 
ruin. Gottfried's fields bordered upon those of many a 
neighbor, he could boast that he had never had a quarrel 
with any of them ; this year he had the most vexatious 
disputes where his land touched Cyprian's ; the quarrel 
was of course taken up by the servants on both sides, and 
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turned to account So Cyprian, who had been af first 
only ill-humored and obstinate, grew into a bitter enemy. 

Gottfried, however, went his own way quietly ; he for- 
bade that Cj-prian's bitter speeches should be repeated in 
his house, and toolc no notice when Cyprian once openly 
insulted him ; he wished to bring no further misfortune 
uix)n him ; he had done his duty, and waited quietly and 
composedly for whatever else might happen. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



SHERE is an old game, known under various 
:s among children everywhere; a flat peb- 
ble is thrown horizontally over the surface of 
the water, which it just touches, as it skips 
on farther and farther, before it finally sinks. 
This is called, in our part of the country, "catching 
brides : " a name given, they say, because the pebble seems 
to symbolize die mischievous, merry, dancing bride who 
is not easily caught, but holds herself back coquettishly, 
till finally, yielding to the law of nature, she is over- 
whelmed by the stream of life. Whether this is what the 
name means or not, boys and girls have much amusement 
in the sport Blase, who often played the game with the 
other children at the fish-pond by the hemp-brake, knew 
how to make the stone skip farther than any one else, and 
Cyprian's Erdmutha, whom the children called his little 
wife, often had to hear that she led him a long dance. 
Blase, in feet, treated his cousin with brotherly attention, 
and had no objection to hear her called his bride ; but now 
that their fethers were on such bad terms, matters had 
changed l>etween them. 

It is a strange but often proved fact, that the children 
of relations wlio are at enmity take up the family quarrel 
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in their own peculiar manner, and often make it felt on the 
play-ground. The ten-year old Erdmutlia, a sturdy little 
brunette, with her Other's dark eyes, had been strictly 
forbidden to go to the house of her uncle Gottfried, or lo 
speak to any of the family ; and every day she heard the 
most bitter words spoken of her uncle, understanding noth- 
ing but that he wanted to bring her father to the gallows. 

An old servant in the femily named Truda (Gertrude), 
wlio had lived with her dead mother, tried to explain ta 
her how matters really stood ; but die child only grasped 
the main fact of the existence of the enmity, and loved 
her father, who was always kind and affectionate, more 
than all the world beside ; and now, without her noticing 
the beginning of the change, her mother treated her more 
mildly and gently, took great pains to dress her neatly, 
and often called her "dear little Erdie," 

When Erdmutha passed her uncle's house, she kept her 
eyes bent on the ground, and shook her head angrily, as 
if saying: "I won't look at any of you." She often sat 
knitting for hours on tlie stone seat before her home, cast- 
ing occasional angry glances at her uncle's house, and 
clenching her fisf, while her whole manner said: "Why 
are you so wicked ? " The house seemed to her as defiant, 
rigid, and dark as the Iron gratings which looked so gloom- 
ily upon the street. A neighbor's son, Claus, a lame boy, 
who went on crutches, often sat by Erdmutha, and told 
her many stories of Blase's mischievous tricks ; for, young 
as Claus was, his jealousy of Blase gave him many grown- 
up thoughts. 

Blase passed Erdmutha as if she did not exist. He 
liad once secretly sent her some cherries, but she threw 
tiiem to the geese in the street. Blase or Erdmutha drew 
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back from any game, if the other was seen to be taking 
any part in it, Blase liated Cyprian so bitterly that he 
carried a stone about with him for weeks, ready to throw 
it at his head if he should attempt to touch him. 

Thus the femily quarrel had taken a strong hold on the 
children. 

With the falling leaves, there came into the village a 
great stamped document which brought the final decision 
in the lawsuit between Cyprian and Gottfried : it was in 
fevor of the latter. The day for the auction was now fixed, 
but the people of HoIImaringen are proud, well-to-do fann- 
ers, who are not inclined to allow any stranger to get a 
footing among them by the purchase of property; they 
are glad, if any land is for sale in the village, to add It to 
their own or to settle a son or daughter upon it : so that 
outside purchasers are rare at HoIImaringen, and the few 
bidders whom Cyprian had collected could not effect much ; 
some few articles were knocked off to them, people feeling 
sure that they would soon be obliged to sell them back 
again. The house and most of the other property were 
bought by Gottfried through a by-bidder, and Cyprian 
was freshiy enraged when he discovered it Although he 
knew the customs of the village, and, thanks to them, got 
a considerable price, he considered himself overreached, 
and gave vent to Iiis wrath against the whole village, and 
Gottfried especially, over the wine which was drunk as the 
sale went on. He was allowed to scold as much as he 
liked ; he was no longer on an equality with his neighbors, 
and his vexation at the feet was easily pardoned. A con- 
siderable portion of the price paid for the purchase re- 
mained as an irredeemable mortgage, to secure the inheri- 
tance Erdmutha had received from her mother. In order 
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to annoy Gottfried, who had so resolutely carried out his 
determination, Cyprian announced that, on the following 
day, together with the household furniture, he should sell 
a complete bridal outfit, that of his deceased wife. Every 
one looked at Gottfried, and none but Cyprian's paid bid- 
ders waited to drink more of his wine ; all the rest went 
silently home, without the customary glass of Johannis- 
berger. 

Next day, at the sale of the household furniture, Gott- 
fried was almost the only man among the gathered women, 
and not till towards the end of the sale was the bridal 
outlit brought forward. Gottfried gave no sign of what 
was passing within him, as he bid off, at a high price, one 
article of dress after anothei. He made his bids alwa)'s 
in the same quiet tone. It was an outfit already handed 
down through one generation of honorable &rmers. Tlie 
little round straw hat with its trimming of black watered 
ribbons adorned with red roses, the red hair-ribbons, the 
black satin jacket slashed at the back, the scarlet boddice 
with silver lacings and chains, the girdle wound with sil- 
ver wire and velvet rolls, one dress which had been worn 
only on state occasions, a full blue petticoat with many 
colored trimmings, a fine white apron, red stockings and 
slippers, — all these Gottfried bought in turn, and Imd them 
again in the well-worn folds, which the auctioneer had 
shaken out. He spoke no word beyond the offered price 
of each article ; but when the sale of the furniture began, 
calling for silence, he asked the auctioneer ■ 

" Isn't the necklace with seven rows of garnets and the 
Swedish ducats there too ? " 

" I've got the necklace," laughed Cyprian. " It has run 
down my throat." 
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Gottfried tied up all his purcliases in a white cloth, and 
went his way with them. 

Before the house, he found little Erdmutha sitting on 
the stone seat, crying. 

" What's the matter ? has anybody hurt you ? " he said, 
laying his hand on the child's head ; but she did not 

" I dare say all this confusion frightens you ; there's 
nobody to look after you. Have you had any dinner .■'" 
The child nodded, and Gottfried continued: "1 wish I 
could do something else for you, but I can't. Only be 
patient and obedient and good, and when you are grown 
up and as good as your blessed mother, — see, there's Jier 
most beautiful dress for you ! but you must be good, and 
remember that you've still got a protector in the world j 
you don't know what that means now, but you'll be sure 
to learn. Now don't cry any more, and don't let them 
forbid you, but come and see me once more before you go 
away. Now don't cry any more." 

Gottfried quieted the child, but the tears ran from his 
own eyes in spite of all his efforts to repress them ; he 
dried them witli a comer of the apron which was hanging 
out of the bundle, and the wedding-dress of the departed 
drank up his tears. He quickly regained his composure, 
for Truda was coming out of the garden ; she gave Erd- 
mutha some plums, and so proved that promises of the 
future are of little avail with a child : the present plums 
did more than the future wedding-dress. Erdmutha was 
happy again, and Gottfried told Truda that she should 
have, every year, a Christmas present from him as long as 
she would stay with Cyprian and take care of the child. 
Truda promised to do it for the sake of the dead. 
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" I have had to give my child to my sister in Lichten- 
hardt," she added, " I will take Erdmutha for my own." 

Truda was, properly speaking, Cyprian's sister-in-law, 
for, with her child, she was left on his hands by his broth- 
er, a notoriously dissipated fellow, who had been drowned 
after a wedding at Isenburg. The host had placed four 
glasses of mulled wine, which were left, on a table, and 
Cyprian's brother called out, " Here, they are all mine ! " 
and as he went home, he missed his way and was drowned. 
When Gottfried's sister married Cyprian, she took Truda 
home, and there she had stayed, exercising a certain in- 
fluence over him. 

Cyprian strictly forbade Erdmutba's going to her uncle's 
house to say good-by : it was the only means left him of 
vexing Gottfried, and he chose to use it. Gottfried had 
spoiled all his pleasure in the removal, by the lawsuit and 
the losses he had Incurred, and be forced himself to ex- 
aggerated merriment on his departure. But as he drove 
bj G tt!r d 1 d w th w dding outfit hanging 

to th Yindo II t d f the gratings, he be- 

cam dd 1 It d I k d b ck at the children, 
wl 1 L d th th 'ere sifting behind 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SUN RISES AND STOPS ON TJ 



TIN the Sun at Leutershofen, Cyprian seemed to 
bloom and unfold for the first time. In spife 
of all the delay, he had made a good bargain ; 
the large rooms of the house were pleasant to 
him, and the stirring life still more so. All 
the habits of the cheerful, busy place suited him, and he 
often said that here one could know that he was in the 
world i in a village like Hollmaringen, one felt half dead 
while his body was still alive. Here fresh bread could be 
had every day from several bakers. Every evening as the 
clock struck eight, and every morning, punctually at half- 
past six, the stage-coach rolled through the place, and on 
summer evenings, especially on Saturday, the postilion blew 
his horn from one end of the town to the other, for the 
children ran nimbly after him, and gave him no peace till 
the post-horn sounded, and then they shouted and capered 
about at the blasts, while their parents, who were resting 
from work before the houses, looked up well pleased. 
Leutershofen was not only a market town on the turnpike, 
with a trade in cattle of no little importance, it was also 
fortunately situated between two mountains ; if the vehi- 
cles came up from the valley, they were obliged to get 
fresh horses here, so that there were almost always sev- 
eral canvas-covered wagons standing before the house, and 
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while the horses were feeding from the movable racks, and 
th parr w t aling their com, the blue-frockeil carters 

t th n nd refreshed themselves with food and 
d k 1 CjP 1^ pledged them; he never allowed the 

d w na gGr" to be exhausted. Cyprian's wife 

p d h If active hostess, and Truda was soon the 
m t p p 1 and talkative of all the attendants who 

lid b t d tar and wide, to take the hats and whips 
f th t d give a relish to the fare of the house by 

p g h t set upon the table. Coaches, too, with 

tra 11 t ank, sometimes stopped before the Sun, 

wl Cvp an had had newly gilded ; and Cyprian 

k h t b ng forward the newspaper, with a few 
w d 1 1 Id easily lead the communicative into a 

n t The golden harvest of the week was gath- 

d th d J I the corn-market ; then there was even 
m d bustle in the great room of (he inn than 

th m k t pi ce itself, and if the prices rose high, the 
carouse went on far into Ihe night, the simple native wine 
did not suffice, but hot wine of a stronger sort was brought 
out, sometimes even that from beyond the Rhine, and 
even champagne. Cyprian, of course, did not fail to play 
the disinterested host sometimes, and, before a year had 
gone by, his face was as broad as the sun on his sign. 
He laughed a great deal, especially when joked about his 
size, and he often said that it was not eating and drinking 
which made him grow fat, but not having the " Blackcap " 
— this was Gottfried's nickname — before his eyes all the 
time. Indeed, few HoUmaringen people, and none of 
Gottfried's friends, came to the Sun : most of them fre- 
quented the " Ox " instead. Cyprian had, most of the time, 
six horses on the road, furnishing relays to travellers, and 
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for three years he undertook to furnish oats for the cavalry 
of two garrison towns, but must have found that there was 
no profit to be made from this, as he would have nothing 
more to do with it. 

In all this busy life, Erdmutha was scarcely noticed as 
she outgrew her school-days ; Truda alone watched over 
her, and comforted her whea she complained that her 
uncle Gottfried and Blase went by the house without nod- 
ding to lier or taking the least notice of her; she dared 
not approach them herself, for her fether had threatened 
the severest punishment if she did so ; her father was her 
only reliance except Truda, and he gave her many a kind 
word in private. She had much scolding to bear, for she 
now helped in serving the guests, but she was shy and 
timid, blushing deeply at every word a stranger said to 
her, and still more deeply if told that the blush made 
her even prettier than she was before. In her fear of 
strangers and of her own. family, she often let glasses and 
botdes fall from her hands, for which slie w h ply 
proved. Truda comforted her, when bedtin w th 

many an old tale of children who had had t d 
great deal and then got a crown, at last E dm th 1 d 
not the least idea where the crown was to com f m b t 
the stories consoied her, their wonders esert d 1 

charm over her heart, and, like a little ch Id 1 ft 
begged Truda at night for more of them. At 1 t h 
father set her free from the service in the d 1 

constant torment from her stern mother ; S d y, 

after Erdmutha had justified the name of " woman's 
anger," by spilling a bottle of the red wine over a lady's 
white dress, her father said, in the evening, in the family 
circle : " I see, Erdmutha, you take after Gottfried's 
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femily, and any one of that stamp can't get along among 
men, but only among cattle and in the field. From to- 
morrow morning you need have nothing more to do in the 
house, you can help the man and maid in the farm work. 
Do you like that ? " 

" Yes : thank you, father." 

His wife did not like to agree to this new arrangement ; 
she said that people would accuse her of setting Erdmutlia 
below her own children ; but Cyprian remained firm in his 
determination. 

From this time forth Erdmutha was very happy, the 
farm servants said they had never known what a merry 
bird she was : she sang all day long, and at resting-time 
told them such wonderful stories that they seemed to be 
in a new world ; and she turned off all kinds of work as 
easily as if she had been used to the hardest of it for years. 

Erdmutha grew sunburnt, but tall and strong at the 
same time, having no resemblance to her father except in 
her brown eyes with their quiet light ; in all other respects, 
she was like her mother. On market-days, when every 
thing was going merrily in the house, Erdmutha was 
almost always troubled. Some sh-ange fate seemed to 
decree, that, if she went a step from the door, she should 
meet Blase, he always drove, rode, or walked by her, as if 
a spirit had told him that she was coming. They passed 
each other quickly without a word of greeting ; at first, 
it was her father's strict command which held Erdmutha 
back, but soon a feeling of hostility took firm hold upon 
her and upon Blase also. In Hollmaringen, Blase would 
say, in the evening, to his married sister, who lived in 
Cyprian's house; "It's strange that Erdmutha, my only 
relation, should go by me as if I were a stick ; but I'll just 
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tell her next time that she's nothing to me, no relation to 
me any longer." Erdmutha would say almost the same 
thing to Truda, and when the latter prophesied love in the 
future from such talk, she contradicted her with al! her 
might, and said she never would speak of Blase to her 
again ; but she could not refrain from telling her, again 
and again, how she had that day looked at Blase so 
angrily that he had to cast down his eyes. Once she said 
that Blase had tried to speak to her, but she had run 
away, and had not even turned back to look at him. 

Cyprian was often out of humor, he must have had 
many private vexations, but he spoke openly of only one ; 
it vexed him that he had allowed his oldest child, of whom 
p very fond, to be driven away from him, thus 
g many harsh remarks upon himself. He wanted 
Erdmutha to come back into the house, but slie would not 
consent Behind his bar, he tried to drink himself into 
forgetfulness of many things, but only brought new troubles 
upon himself; his vow that the drinking-bout on the sale 
of the house should be his very last, had been long broken 
and forgotten. Erdmutha saw the ruin which was coming 
on the family, and, though it pained he t 1 h 

father alone, she was doubly glad to be bu j fi Id and 
stable ; and even in winter, she generally t q tly 
the spinning-room. Many wooers came f E dm thi, 
but her father sent them all away, and if o f tl m p 
proached the girl herself, her fether man g d t 
much that was bad of him that Erdmutha -wiUmgl) did 
her part in rejecting him. Truda also helped Cyprian in 
this matter, for she constantly cherished the hope that 
Erdmutha would marry Blase and take her back with 
them to HoUmaringen. 
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I FLOURISHING green tree, that is sud- 
denly torn up from the banks of the brook 
which watered its roots, can give no utterance 
to its sufferings, and withers in silence ; but 
a man, even if bound to the soil, can lament 
and complain if he is pining away, and can even make an 
effort to gain a fresh footing. 

The railroad, which was laid out through Suabia, oc- 
cupied the minds of men all over the country ; people 
scolded about it, and here and there resisted it, and the 
knowing ones laughed at the new feshion, which would 
soon be abandoned like many others. The railroad was 
built ; all sorts of wonderful stories were told of it, and it 
soon appeared that it had drawn away much of the travel 
over the distant high-road which led through Leutersho- 
fen. Relays of horses were less often needed, but Cyprian 
hit upon a new plan ; he bought a stage-coach, which had 
never been seen in the place before, and sent it on regu- 
lar trips twice a week to the capital, making sure in this 
way of constant business and a profitable custom in his 
inn ; but hardly had a year passed when a new misfortune 
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came upon him. The art of road-building took a new 
form, through the experience won by the railroads ; roads 
had formerly been laid out over the mountains, but now 
people were not afraid of making a wide circuit, if a level 
course for the road could thereby be gained. The new 
generation wants to ride at a trot, and not to crawl toilsome- 
ly over mountams. The century-old highway was deserted, 
and a new one opened in the valley and over causeways. 
All Leutershofen, the host of the Sun especially, felt the 
inevitable decay creeping on, and yet every thing must 
hold its ground, to give way suddenly at last. On the 
market-days, the new condition of affairs made itself felt 
most plainly in the provoking banter of the inhabitants of 
Bieringen, Isenberg, &c. ; these were villages which had 
formerly never been spoken of except to be laughed at for 
their remoteness, but the people of the new age were not 
wanting in all sorts of boasting insults to the inhabitants 
of the villages which had been so proud of their position 
on the high-road. 

Cyprian, trying to turn to some account the cause of his 
ill luck, made a contract to draw several hundred loads of 
stone for the new road, and set servants, horses, and carfs 
at work ; but it often seems as if, when Fortune has once 
shown herself hostile, she played her tricks on every occa- 
sion, and Cyprian's horses, carts, and servants met with 
so many accidents that he suffered serious losses. Next 
he began to think of selling his establishment and removing 
to the valley, but he could find no one to avail himself of 
the offered bargain. At last, he determined to devote 
himself to his farm, and went zealously to work, but he 
had grown too stout, as he had already often laughingly as- 
serted ; at the least hard work he lost his breath, and the 
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perspiration poured off his forehead. Then he gave up, 
and let things take fheir own course. 

The road though the valley was finished, and it became 
doubly dreary in the Sun, with its large rooms, ready for 
the reception of many guests. The proverb says that it 
is easy to quarrel over the empty crib, and this now proved 
itself true. But the host had many a comforter in the 
darkness under ground, which helped to shorten the time 
and make him forget his troubles. For hours, and even 
days, he lay at the open window, with his ted pocket- 
book, for a pillow, and looked dreamily out for the right 
customer, who, he thought, must come, for he had adver- 
tised in the newspapers that he would sell the place on 
easy terms. What he would then do, he left to the future 
to settle. How empty and desolate was the great open 
square before the house ! Nothing was heard but the 
plashing of the never-failing spring; the movable racks, 
formerly kept constantly ready for the carters' use, lay as 
if worn out, and with many a broken leg, in a corner with 
the cracked bottles, and the whole village was as still as 
if sleeping at high noon, There was no market-day now, 
and no fresh-baked bread every morning; no post-horn 
sounded among the shouting and springing children in the 
streets. 

Cyprian looked upon the ruin, of his affairs with that 
stunned feeling of indifference, which a dim sense of un- 
avoidable, coming misfortune so often produces. His wife, 
who had always been frivolous and thoughtless, made the 
most of the good days left her, and, when she found that 
scolding and complaining to her husband did no good, she 
made up her mind to enjoy what she could as long as any 
thing was left; the hoops were sprung from casks and 
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tubs, and she used the staves which were at hand for her 
fire. Two acres of the land were sold, others mortgaged, 
and they lived on the money as long as it lasted. Cyprian 
assured himself that he would sell of his own free will, while 
every day brought him nearer the time when he would be 
turned out of his house and land. He did cot give up his 
inn-keeper's license, even after his receipts were less than 
fhe tax demanded ; he believed he must keep up the busi- 
ness, even if it were only in the smallest way, on account 
of the future sale of the place. Now and then he got a 
small cask of brandy, or of half-sour wine, at a high price 
on credit, but generally the cellar was empty ; and if a 
travelling apprentice, coming up the village road, entered 
the Sun, Truda was sent off to the Ox to bring back, 
under her apron, what was called for, and Cyprian said to 
the waiting customer, as if scofSng at himself " My cellar 
is at some little distance." 

By degrees, Cyprian went farther, and sold what were 
not absolute fixtures in the house; one day they ate up 
some chairs, the next a table, and then glasses, pans, har- 
nesses, &c. Truda, or more frequently Erdmutha, often 
had to go with Cyprian to the town, in the evening, to 
carry small articles of furniture or bedding. These were 
sad trips ( her father complained all the way, and wished 
himself dead ; and if, on the way home, after a visit to the 
tavern, he was more cheerful, the least accident would make 
him weep over his fate again, and it was very hard to quiet 

Singularly enough, but not without reason, Erdmutha 
had really happy days after the ruin which had come upon 
the family [ even her mother seldom scolded her, and was 
often affectionate. This woman was always cheerful when 
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there was temporary abundance in the house. Erdmutha 
felt the money troubles bitterly, and it seemed sometimes 
as if the roof were ready to fall and crush lier ; but the 
. consciousness of being lovingly cherished and considered 
as the chief person in the house, often made her forget all 

On the day when, by order of the magistrate, the golden 
sign was taken down and the auction announced, the 
whole household, great and small, wept, and avoided 
showing themselves on the street or at the windows ; and 
Erdmutha learned, for the first time, that she was the sole 
dependence and hope of thft femily. In the evening, Tru- 
da explained to her what this meant, and warned her that 
she could not help the others without bringing herself to 

1 Before the announcement of the auction, Erdmutha had 
|to submit to carry by night many articles out of the house 
to dispose of them among acquaintances ; now, after the 
public announcement, a genuine robbery of the house 
went on, as if it were that of a stranger and enemy. The 
authorities had indeed made an inventory of the property, 
but there were many things which could be got out of the 
way, and at last the floors were torn up in the loft and the 
boards sold. Cyprian had managed cunningly to have 
the legal proceedings protracted, and he seemed never to 
have lived more happily than now while his creditors had 
to support him ; he was spending his principal, as it were, 
or living like an official on his salary ; but this also came 
to an end, and, in the spring, when Erdmutha was twenty, 
she had to remove into a small house with her parents and 
brothers and sisters. 

Cyprian wished to dismiss Truda, but retained her at 
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Erdmutba's request, declaring and showing plainly that 
he did every thing for her sake. Cyprian was advised to 
make his peace with Gottfried, and submit to him, on the 
ground that if a man wanted fire he must look among tiie 
ashes ; but he would listen to no such proposal : he said 
that the next year he should emigrate to the new world. 

Uncle Gottfried came once from HoUmaringen, and 
sent for Erdmulha to come lo him at tlie inn. Cyprian 
told her she might go, if she chose to speak to a man who 
would not vouchsafe a word to her father, and who was to 
blame for his misfortunes, by increasing so much the loss 
he suffered in his removal. Ej-dmutha refused to go, and 
then Gottfried came to the house, and, looking about him, 
said to Erdmutha, without a word of greeting to Cyprian, 
that he had no secrets from her father, and only wished to 
ask her whether she would go home with him to take the 
place of his second daughter, who was abont to be mar- 
ried. Erdmutha said that she should stay with her father, 
and when Gottfried invited her to come to his daughter's 
wedding, she declined again ; she was bitterly angry with 
the man who could grudge a word to her father because he 
was now in poverty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADORNED FOR THE SACRIFICE. 

t'T seemed like a scene from one of the happy 
old iairy tales when Erdmutha awoke in her 
1 her twenty-first birthday, and 
saw glittering jewels suspended before lier 
eyes, but it was no magician nor spirit tliat 
was holding them out to her,^ut her father, who fastened 
them about her neck, and then weeping, kissed her si- 
lently. 

"What is it? what is it? "asked Erdmutha, still half 
dreaming. Her father sat down by her on the edge of the 
bed, and, breathing heavily, began : 

" It is the necklace of your blessed mother. I have 
never parted with it in any strait ; always determined that 
you should have it on this day. Twenty-one years ago 
to-day — " Lost in memories of the past, the strong man 
could not go on, but wept aloud. 

" Didn't you sell my mother's wedding outfit ? Wasn't 
Uncle Gottfried angry with you for that ? " asked Erd- 
mutha. 

" I sold the clothes to vex the Blackcap ; they were 
all falling to pieces, but I kept what was of real value. 
See, Erdmutha," and Cyprian grasped her hand, "you 
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are my dear child, my own precious child, my okti — you 
have grown into my heart like no one else — you know, 
without my teUing you often — " 

" Yes, yes, father, I know." 

"See, then, you can do what you please for me; you 
can make me a beggar or a respectable man, or j-ou can 
make me kill myself." 

"What can I do ?" 

" Listen quietly, only listen. You see, you are of age 
to-day, and you can deserve a heaven on earth ; if you'll 
take your property into your own hands, you shall keep it 
I won't fake a farthing of it more than we want for the 
voyage, and over yonder we can take a fresh start Do 
you see ? do you understand me ?" 

" Yes, yes, I'll do it with all my heart. Tnida has fore- 
seen this a long time, and ^ranted to persuade me not to 
do it, but I will ; there's my hand on it. Only manage 
that no one need know any thing about it^" 

" No, no, my child, that can't be. You must claim your 
property before the court ; you can now — ■ " 

" Can't you do it for me ? " 

" No, you must do it yourself, and there's no danger ; 
you needn't be afraid. Only you must be firm. You'll 
see that everybody will come to you and tell you that 
your fether's a scamp who'll waste your money, and all 
that sort of thing. But you mustn't let them move you 
witli good words or bad, Can you do that ? You can if 
you choose, and if you think that you are saving your 
fatlier and family from shame and starvation ■ — " 

" Yes, I can, you shall see I can ; I'll put on the neck- 
lace and grasp it with my hand, and then no word will 
stick in my throat. Depend upon me."' 
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" Swear to me, that, as your mother protects you id 
heaven, you will stand firm." 

" I don't need to swear. Let me do it without that ; it's 
easier. Don't you trust your child ? " 

Cyprian quieldy covered his eyes with his hand, and 
said : " Yes, yes, entirely, dear good child." Then he told 
her that she must keep the necklace hidden, and let no 
one know any thing of it; he prided himself on seeming 
worse than he was. 

When Cyprian went to his wife in the sitting-room, he 
said to her r 

" There's a child for you; she's a real angel. I don't 
deserve to have such a daughter." 

His wife laughed quietly to herself. 

There was merriment and plenty in Cyprian's house 
that day, almost as in its best time, and Erdmutha was 
the central point of the festivity ; even her brothers and 
sisters, who generally tormented her mischievously,, were 
affectionate and grateful for the cakes which they got on 
her account. 

The nest day, her lather himself accompanied Erdmu- 
tha to Hollmaringen ; he said little, only impressing upon 
his daughter how she must conduct herself towards the 
enemies who would endeavor to turn her from him. He 
tried to induce Erdmutha to promise to say that the whole 
plan was her own, and that no one had put it into her 
head ; but she said: 

" That won't do, father ; I can get on much better if I 
stick to the truth. Why should we lie and conceal ? It 
is all right that a child should follow her father's wishes ; 
no one can find fault with that." 

While her father bent his eyes to the ground, and strode 
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on with gloomy count a E d th asf f quent 

glances of compassion pnhm dflf Ijjht 
it was in her power to t h rti t i p t d 

the midst of her pract ol 1 n 1 t d 1 

story of the children wl t t fi d tl 1 1 

plant for their sick fath d ly h ta d all 

sorts of dangers on th w j 

When they came in It f H II nng n t vide 
plain, and the path turned aside from tlie old high-road to 
lead to the village, Cyprian stopped and said that he 
would turn back and wait for Erdmutha's return at See- 
bronn in the ' Horse ' inn, the first house on the HoUma- 
ringen side of the village. " You know all," said he ; 
'■go, and God be with you," He seated himself on the 
side of the road, and pressed his folded hands on the 
blackthorn stick between his knees. When he looked 
up, after a little time, he saw Erdmutha entering the vil- 
lage ; she did not turn round, but walked quietly forward, 
and suddenly a great fear came over her father ; there was 
his child going on an errand which was a question of life 
or death to him. If her relations should persuade the 
giri to stay with them, he was lost; she was of age, and 
free to decide for herself. With trembling steps, and 
stopping often to rest, Cyprian retraced his steps ; the 
country wore the fresh green of spring, and was full of 
sunshine and the song of larks ; but he who is oppressed 
by heavy troubles feels the world a prison. Care and 
anxiety east their black lines across the landscape like the 
iron bars of a prison window. 

Meanwhile, Erdmutha went on her way as if in a dream ; 
the people in the fields and on the road she did not know ; 
but every tree, every hedge, every ditch, greeted her with 
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a thousand half-forgotten childish memories, and she 
looked around her with great ivondermg eyes, like a child 
just awakened from sleep ; the larks carolled, the trees 
blossomed, the sun shone so bright, and ia the maiden's 
heart, unacknowledged by herself, lay the happy thought 
that she was going to do a good deed, and her whole 
being was running over with joy. She went on, as if an 
invisible being was leading her by the hand, till suddenly 
she stopped, as a deep sadness stole into her heart that 
she could not remain here, where alone she was so thor- 
oughly at home. " And here thou art to remain for ever," 
she said half aloud to herself, scarcely knowing whence 
the words came. Then she saw before her the burial- 
ground, shut in with its hedge of beeches, and she knew 
what had spoken so strangely within her ; she went into 
the enclosure, read the inscriptions on many crosses, and 
grew bewildered by the countless deaths, of which every 
step here spoke to her. Then, struck with the deepest 
awe, she read on a half-sunken cross her own name : it 
was her mother's grave ; she sank down, and lay long with 
her head buried in the fresh grass. At last she rose and 
gazed round her; she could not weep, tliough her whole 
heart was full of deep sorrow. She laid her hand on the 
grave as if she were grasping her mother's hand, and 
looked out into the wide world. The larks sang over her 
head, a chaffinch trilled his clear notes from a weeping- 
willow whose young leaves glanced in the sunshine ; a 
gentle breeze swept through the solitary pine-trees, which 
were scattered here and there, and butterflies llew hither 
and thither. She gathered a few grass stems and some 
wild thyme from the grave, put them in her bosom, and 
walked firmly forward. She went through the village. 
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without looking round her or speaking to any one. Noon 
was past, and tlie people were going back to their work in 
tlie fields ; only before her old home did she stay her 
steps, and gaze long at the house and the stone seat 
before it, where, as a child, she had so often sat. Every 
thing was as it used to be, except that the neighbor's son, 
lame Claus, who was knitting a worsted jacket on the 
stone seat, had grown, in the ten years, into a tall fellow, 
and in the garden a new barn was built. Just as Erdmutha 
was about to speak to Claus, Blase came out of the house- 
door with a horse-collar over his shoulder ; he recognized 
Erdmutha, in spite of the great white handkerchief in 
which she had almost buried her face, and said ; 

" What ! are you here ? Are you going to stay with us 

" No," answered Erdmutha, as she moved on ; it wound- 
ed her that Blase would neither hold out his hand to her 
nor say a really friendly word. As she went up the steps 
of her uncle Gottfried's house, it seemed as if her limbs 
were failing her ; but she composed herself, as she became 
conscious that her undertaking was not so easy as she had 
pictured it to herself. Uncle Gottfried, who sat reading 
some papers at a table, did not rise, but held out his hand 
to her in welcome, saying ; 

" That's good ; you've come to show yourself again ! 
You'll be as well taken care of here as with your father, 
and better too. You must be coming of age about this 
time. Stop^to-day is the twelfth of May; yesterday 
was your birthday ; now you can do what you please with 
yourself." 

"Yes, that's the reason I came, and I wanted to tell 
you — " 
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Erdmutha could not finish her sentence, for Gottfried's 
wife, who had just shaken hands with her, interrupted 
with the words ; 

" You can tallc about that afterwards ; you must have 
something to eat first, if you had only come half an 
hour sooner, you would have been in time for dinner. 
Rosa ! " she called, and a slender girl came into the room, 
who gave Erdmutha a hearty welcome, on her mother's 
telling her who had come ; but the good woman cut off 
any further talli by saying ; " Rosa, warm up the calf's 
liver that was left trom dinner ; put in a spoonful more 
salt, and beat up a couple of eggs for your cousin as 
quick as you can." 

Erdmutha tried to thank them, but they would not lis- 
ten to her ; and. in spite of her weariness and undeniable 
hunger, she was suddenly filled with such a satisfied 
feeling, that it seemed to her she must jump up and run 
away. This trusting, cordial treatment from people whom 
she had looked upon as ungracious enemies ; this kindly 
greeting from those who she supposed had forgotten her ; 
this feeling that she was among relations, who looked 
upon love and kindness towards her as a matter of course ; 
and with these, the thought that she had come with a 
project which was adverse to tliem, — all this seemed to 
oppress her almost to suffocation. 

Her uncle collected his papers, and said that he would 
be back in an hour, but must now go to the meeting of 
the town council. Erdmutha rose, and courtesied mod- 
estly as he went out; speak, she could not. 

When Rosa, who, her mother said, was to be married 
in a week, brought in the food, Erdmutha did not want lo 
touch it. There is an old saying that we must not take 
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meat nor drink from spirits that would lead us astray, 
unless we would fall into their power. Erdmutha knew 
this saying, and she seemed to herself within a charmed 
circle ; but these were good spirits, and she would take 
nothing only because it would make fhe unfriEudliness 
she must soon, show seem so ungratefiil. But her, aunt 
would not be refused, and repeatedly told her that she 
must get over her shyness, that she was among people 
who felt kindly towards her, and Erdmutha listened with 
surprise as she found how much was known of her hfe ; 
and she heard, blushing, her own praise as a skilful farm- 
hand, who had not turned into a landlady unused to hard 
work. Erdmutha, who scarcely ever shed tears; wept 
freely ; all which she had been through that day suddenly 
overwhelmed her. Her aunt tried to comfort her with the 
kindest words, and Rosa told her that she must be brides- 
maid at her wedding. Erdmutha replied to them that she 
could tell no one but her uncle what Jt was that lay heavy 
on her heart 

When uncle Gottfried, who held in the town council the 
OfSce of guardian of orphans, came back, lie opened a 
chest, and took from it several stamped papers, saying ; 
"You, probably, want to hear how your property stands ; 
these are the mortgages, — three thousand four hundred 
florins was the amount at first, and so it has remained, 
for your father has drawn the interest every year, even 
wlule he was well off. If you get an honest husband, who 
has something of his own, this will be a good addition 
to help you set up house -keeping." 

" I'm not thinking about that, uncle." 

"Well, all in good time." 

" No, listen kindly to me, uncle." 
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" Yes, yes ; say what you have to say." 
"You see, uncle, 1 am — I ought— I want — yes, I 
must have my money." 

" Ah, indeed ! I can easily believe that your father 

"And I, too." 

"But ! don't." 

Gottfried put the papers back into the chest, double- 
locked it, and tied the leather band, which held the keys, 
into the button-hole of his waistcoat again. 

Erdmutha sat silent. 

"What do you want to do with the money?" asked 
Gottfrifd. 

" Help my father with it." 

" That the good-for-nothing fellow may waste it all in 
eating and drinking." 

Erdmutha rose ; her hand closed tightly over the neck- 
lace in her pocket, as she said, firmly : 

" Uncle, I will not bear such words. My father is as 
good as any one ; and those who insult him are to blame 
for what is wrong in hira." 

"I see plain enough your father has spoiled you, too." 

" And supposing that's true, whose fault is it ? Not 
my father's only; it's yours, yours, too. You ought to 
have put aside your hard feelings, and taken care that 
your sister's child should not be spoiled ; but to drive 
by in your great wagon with no more notice than if she 
were a dog ; there isn't much to be proud of in that." 

Gottfried was amazed ; for the first time in his life he 
found his conduct called in question, and he could not 
silence 3 certain inward voice which acknowledged the 
justice of the charge, but he was angry with the person 
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that brought it. He very nearly lost his calmness, but, 
quiclcly controlling himself, said, with a bitter laugh : 

" Your father has put thai into your head, too." 

"No, no ; I have silently thought over what I am say- 
ing a thousand times. But we will not reproach each 
other ; I've been kindly treated in your house to-day, and 
1 should like to carry pleasant memories of my relations 
with me when I go away." 

" Where are you going ? " 

"To America, with my father and brothers and sisters. 
You say 1 might have a handsome properly ; I will not be 
rich while my father is a beggar — " 

" And he'll be one again as soon as he has spent what 
belongs to you. I see that a man can talk sensibly witk 
you, and you have a good heart that's worthy of your 
blessed mother ; she believed in me ; you feel differently, 
and 1 won't find fault with you ; but consider, try to feel 
as if some one else was speaking to you : how can a man 
who has run through a good property in his best years, 
and who has met with no misfortune, whatever he chooses 
to say about if, — how can such a man become indi;s trio us 
and thrifty all at once ? You are young, you have your life 
before you, and you ought not to bring misfortune upon 
it for the sake of a man who has almost ended his. Wait 
and think it over, at any rate for a year, or as long as 
you like ; you can stay with us, or wherever else you 
please." 

It was strange to see with what strength and firm- 
ness Erdmutha resisted all arguments ; tinally, Gottfried 
brought forward her mother's wedding outfit, and told her 
with trembling voice, how Cyprian had sold, and he had 
bought it to give to her on her wedding day ; and when 
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Erdmutha insisted tliat her falher had not sold the neck- 
lace, Gottfried stamped in anger at her obstinacy ■ but he 
composed himself again, and besought her in the name 
of iier dead mother, to follow his wishes nstead of her 
father's. When he found that Erdmutha st 11 held out 
steadily, his manner suddenly changed and he cried out 
in a voice of anger : 

" Well, go then, go ! But I swear to you if \ou cast 
me off, I'll disown you for ever, for ever ! You shall be 
dead to me, and buried — with the grass growmg over 
you. Go—" 

His voice suddenly filled he could not go on ; his wife, 
wh w th Bias d 1 i d ht 1 d h ard him in 
th ki 1 on d d, vith I t s of fear, 

th t th t< k was 1 k h h G ttf d had had 

b f h m 1 

1 it tl h N " p k t h " went with 

h Sh w Ik d tl 
th d k f t g 
t p til h d th p t wh th d met the 

h hw ) th 1 t d h It by d post, under 

a blossoming apple-tree. She sat with downcast eyes, 
and did not answer the greetings of the women who were 
coming with bundles of weeds out of the cornfields. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



jI'M glad I've caught you here," said a voice, 
suddenly. Erdmutha looked up : it was 
Blase, with a strange expression on his 
glowing face. 

" Did your father send you with any mes- 
sage to me ? " replied Erdmutha, trying to rise ; a thrill 
passed through her, when Blase touched her for the first 
time, laying his hand on her arm with the words ; 

"Sit still, no one sent me, I came of my own accord, 
and 1 have something that I want to say to you out of my 
owa head. Will you listen quietly and patiently to what 

" You've no reason to think that I won't listen calmly 
to any thing that one can hear with calmness." 

"You may be right, for all I know," said Blase, sitting 
down by her side. " Now, let's leave old matters ; I've 
something else to talk to you about. Do you know I've 
wished a hundred times that I could get a chance to talk 
to you quietly, like this ? I've thought a hundred times 
that our Lord God must be very good and merciful not to 
punish us for living so at sword's points with each other, 
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when we are such near relations ; a hundred times, when 
I've met you, I've wanted to stop you, but you've always 
been so scornful and proud — " 

" I ? proud ? " interrupted Erdmutha, with a bitter 
laugh. Blase continued : 

"You are my only relation on ray father's side, and it 
has made my heart sink when I've seen you, and not dared 
to speak to you. And my fether, too, he doesn't say much, 
but he is good at heart, you don't know him, and your 
father—" 

" Dort't say any thing about him ; it's right that jou 
should praise your father, and I'll believe all you say ; but 
my father is my father too, and I won't hear any thing 
against him — " 

" Hearing you say that, is just what gives me the more 
respect for you. But we haven't got to settle that now. 
Here we are sitting together as if we hadn't any parents, 
and we're all alone in the world, and it is the same to both 

Blase stopped and wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head ; looking down, Erdmutha said: "Why didn't you 
say a kind word to me when I came into the village ?" 

" Because I thought you were going to stay with us, and 
I should have chances enough, and I didn't want to be the 
first to come round. You've tormented me enough all 
your life long, and from the time you threw away my cher- 
ries I've wanted to pay you off — ■" 

Resting her chin and underlip on her closed hand, 
Erdmutha looked up at Blase with a fleeting smile, and 
said : 

" What has changed you now ? " 

" Because you're spoiling every thing again, by going off 
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in anger, It isn't right, it isn't good. I won't bear it. You 
belong to us, and not to those Leutershofea people, and 
you shall not say that we've cast you off — " 

" I don't say it, it would be a lie." 

" ! don't mean that ; you twist my words, interrupt me 
so, that I never know what I'm saying — " 

" Well, I'll be quite still, you shall do all the talking." 

Rubbing his hands, and trying to speak with great calm- 
ness, Blase began again ; 

" You ought to stay with us ; I won't say any thing about 
your own people, but this much you must see, that we are 
very different, and you ought to be glad that you have such 
a dependence. Say, am I not right.'" 

" Yes ; but if my father were in jail I wouldn't depend on 
anybody's pity: I would go out to service and maintain my 

" That's all right, you get that pride from our iaraily, it 
shows you belong to us ; but you needn't go out to ser- 
vice, fer from it. If one could only know whether — 1 love 
you with all my heart, and I will never let you go" — He 
threw his arms round her neck, and pressed a kiss on her 
lips, but she tore herself away from him. 

" Don't you care for me, then ? Wliy do you weep ? 
Tell me why," asked Blase, with trembling voice. 

" Oh, Blase ! " began Erdmutha, at last, "this isn't right, 
it is a sin ; we must part, part for ever ; it cannot be." 

" What cannot be ? " 

" I have never been willing to confess it to myself, and 
now I dare not ; it's better you should think of me as dead 
long ago." 

"But I will not. Tell me, truly, do you lik^ me or 
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"Oh, Blase! I can't tell you how dearly^" she put 
her aims around his neck, and they held each other in a 
long, close embrace ; the whole world was forgotten, and 
they heard nothing but the beating of their own hearts, 
and saw only themselves reflected in each other's eyes. 
Blase was first able to speak again ; 

" Do you still wish to go back to your home ? " 

" I must, indeed I must." 

" Perhaps it is better. My father is more angry with 
you than I ever saw him with any one, but it won't last. 
Didn't you have any pre.sentiment as you came to us ? " 

" I don't know, as I came towards the village I felt as 
if the ground was holding me fast, and then I stopped up 
there, by my mother's grave, and when I came into your 
house every thing seemed so home-like, and all sorts of 
things ran through my head, but when I heard my father 
so harshly spoken of, all my pleasure was spoiled ; I won't 
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" I would rather give him all of it, 1 don't want to have 
any thing more to do with money, I'm afraid of it; other 
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girls don't have to trouble themselves about it, and I don't 
see why I should have the torment." 

.Blase thought his own plan the best, only half compre- 
hending Erdmutha's feelings. He repeated to her that 
she was of age, and that it was a sin to waste the money 
on Cyprian. In the midst of the sunny light of love, a 
dark shadow seemed suddenly to hover over Erdmutha ; 
she had for years heard much of Gottfried's avarice, 
and now it seemed to her that Blase was influenced by 
it. If it were not so, why was he not willing to give 
her fiither all, in order to free her ? Blase gave a diSerent 
interpretation to the change in her countenance and to 
her silence. He advised Erdmutha, if she felt afraid of 
settling the matter herself, to go back to his married sister 
in the village, and leave it all to him or his brother-in-law. 
To this Erdmutha would not and could not agree ; she 
alone would know how to manage matters with her father, 
and she would not deceive his confidence in her coming 
back ; he would lose all faith in the world if she, his last 
hope, should turn traitor to him. Or did she wish to 
prove to Blase that she possessed strength enough within 
herself ? 

Then again the ovenvhelming power of youthful love 
gained the victory, and she embraced Blase again witli the 
exclamation; -'There's no such thing as money in the 
world ! hear how merry that finch is over our heads, and 
he hasn't a farthing in his sack;" and then they laughed 
merrily over a thousand reminiscences of old times, and 
they devised different kinds of kisses, — one for the cousin, 
one for the lover, and one for the bride. Then Blase had 
to rise, walk towards her, greet her, and begin a conversa- 
tion as he ought to have done in the past time, and Erd- 
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mutha did the same plajing her part most amusingly. 
Then they sat down again with their arms round each 
other, saying, "Now a jear has ^one by again and 
again they went through their pliy, as tl e sun sank in the 
west, and Blase said . 

" Seven and seventy years I would like to live so," 

" And after that, I'd let you give me something," laughed 
Erdmutha. Blase lamented that he had nothing to give 
her for a keepsake ; but he promised if she would come 
to Rosa's wedding that he would have a gold ring for her. 

" Silver or gold, it's all the same to me," said Erdmutha, 
merrily. 

" The promise holds," said Blase, and Erdmutha shrank 
back frightened at the words ; had. she not promised her 
tather, too, to stand out resolutely ? Should she dare to 
tru^t another's promise, or could any one rely on hers in 

With the quietness which generally comes after great 
emotion, Blase and Erdmutha now held each other's 
hands, as they passed along the deserted high-road, Blase 
gladly walking on the sharp stones and leaving the smooth 
path to his companion. Erdmutha had told him that her 
father was waiting for her at Seebronn, and he wanted to 
go with her and give her his support, but she would not 
consent, and he had to promise her solemnly not to take 
any part in the atfair, and not to send or come to Leuters- 
hofen ; she feared that the interference of any of Gott- 
fried's family would have the worst elFect on her father, 
and chose to manage matters entirely by herself. On the 
other hand, she promised Blase not to come again to 
HoUmaringen on foot, but in a Berne wagon, as befitted 
her position. They did not part until they were very near 
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the village, and then it seemed as if they could not tear 
themselves from each other : they constantly repeated their 
ferewells, but slill kept their harids firmly clasped. Blase 
appeared to have something more to say, which he could 
not utter ; he would not let Erdmutha go, but as she 
heard her lather's loud voice in the inn, which was the 
first house in the village, she insisted on his leaving her, 
and went on alone. Blase turned homeward, for he, too, 
had a father to fear. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



p^^^^ AY after day passed, and nothing was heard of 
|i l^y I Erdmutha. On the evening before Iiis sister's 

a^^^l bled in Gottfried's house, and that qitiet mood 
prevailed when all hearts seem filled witii 
silent happiness on the eve of some joyful event. Blase 
was not to be seen in the party ; he had walked alone and 
thoughtful along the road to Seebronn, and was sitting by 
the guidepost under the apple-tree, whose blossoms were 
felling, and strewing the road and foot-path as if adorning 
it for the entrance of some joyful procession. Blase went 
on as far as Seebronn, holding in his hand the ring that 
he was to give to Erdmutlia, but she did not come, though 
he had expected her to-day with such certainty ; he would 
have wandered on and on to Leutershofen, drawn forward 
by a great longing, but he would not disturb the joy at 
home by his absence. He found aO the relations collected, 
pleasing themselves with the prospect of the coming fes- 
tivities as they did with tlie odor of the freshly cooked 
viands which pervaded tiie house, for both were to be fully 
enjoyed on the morrow. Blase did not answer a word 
when his sister reminded him that it was the last lime she 
should put his Sunday suit in order for liim, and told him 
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he would miss her, for she was to marry a wood-dealer in 
Enzthal. Blase felt as if under a spell, scanning all the 
people present, one after another, to make sure again that 
Erdmutha was not among them ; and no one missed her 
except himself. When he was laughingly told that it was 
his turn to be married next, and that he must look about 
him, he said nothing, and many a maiden's beaming glance 
which had rested on him turned away unanswered. 

Next morning, as wagon after wagon brought the bride- 
groom and his family, as well as the bride's more distant 
relations, Blase moved about as if in a dream, without 
greeting any one as he should. He forced himself to 
merriment when the dance began, but it was easy to see 
that it was not genuine, though no one except his married 
sister knew what was the matter with him. When Rosa 
went away, no one wept as he did. 

When he was in the village, or at work in the fields, and 
heard a wagon roll by in the road, he ran with beating 
heart to meet it, always feeling that it must be Erdmutha 
who was coming ; but it was always some stranger, who 
gazed with astonishment at the young man's quick retreat 
at sight of him. Over and over again Blase resolved not 
to trouble himself about any rattling carriage again ; but 
the next time he heard the quick trot of horses, he could 
not keep himself quiet in his place, but felt that he must 
go just this once more before breaking himself finally of 
the habit. 

One morning, the official newspaper, which Gottfried, 
as mayor, was obliged to take, brought disagreeable in- 
telligence into the house, for a notice demanded that all 
Cyprian's creditors should present themselves, as he was 
about to emigrate to America ; adding, however, that no one 
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need hope for payment, since he emigrated at the expense 
of the child of his first marriage. While Gottfried was 
reading this in the house, Truda had gone to Blase in the 
bam to carry him Erdmutha's last message of farewell, as 
she had already gone with her father to the seaport, leav- 
ing the rest of the family to follow. Truda told him much 
of Erdmutha's sorrow at the departure, she had been 
her confidante through all ; but she did not say what had 
brought her to consent to going with the family. Truda 
was now left alone, and begged Gottfried to take her into 
service, but he would have nothing to do with, any one 
who reminded him of Erdmutha. She then went to her 
daughter at Lichtenhardt, to which place she had thought 
never to return, for the village was so poor and deserted, 
that every one shunned calling himself a native of it. 
After Erdmutha had gone, Truda had no place in the 
larger farming world which the Lichtenhardt people gazed 
upon in admiration. 

Cyprian must have formed his plans long beforehand. 
Provided with a legal power-of-atlorney signed by Erdmu- 
tha, he had sold the mortgages to a broker, who had paid 
cash for them, deducting a considerable commission for 
himself. 

The day on which Gottfried had to give up the carefully 
guarded mortgages, was a sad one ; a deep sorrow rested 
in his heart, not only for the loss of the money, but for 
the loss of his sister's child ; he excited the wonder of all 
who saw him, by putting on crape for the departed one, 
and for weeks sftoke only of Erdmutha as dead. Gottfried 
was a man of determined independence, who yielded to no 
outside influence : people blamed him for this strange, 
self-imposed badge of mourning, and warned him that 
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It w IS tempting Providence to cliange hfs pretence into 
realitj by inflicting a true loss by death upon hira ; he 
persisted only declaring that a person must be either 
living or dead to him, and he did not choose to consider 
one as still in existence of whom he knew nothing. Erd- 
miitha was dead to him, it made no difference whether she 
were stiU alive in America, she was dead to him, and no 
member of his family should speak otherwise of her. 

Perhaps Gottfried had some other end in view, in show- 
ing this peculiar obstinacy. 

After a few weeks, he laid aside the mourning, but a 
mood of depression lay over the femily, which could not 
be banished. Rosa, who had been the light of the house, 
was gone, and Blase became every day more silent and 
reserved. He had put on. no outward sign of mourning 
for Erdmntha, and had-been more displeased than any one 
at his father's course, because he felt that it was intended 
to influence himself 

Gottfried had wished gradually to give up all the form- 
work to his son's care, but Blase now aslied him about 
every thing that was to be done, and seemed quite incapa- 
ble of deciding and acting for himself. He seemed, in his 
own home, like a servant on the first day of work in a new 
situation. Formerly, he had made out most of the official 
papers for his father, who was pleased with his readiness ; 
but now, every word had to be dictated to him, and, even 
then, he often made mistakes. His parents talked over 
the altered bearing of tlieir son, who made no denial when 
he was charged with having sat by Erdmutha at the guide- 
post and kissed her. His father threatened him severely 
if he so much as thought of her, and even worked his own 
passion up to bitter curses against the " dead " girl, and 
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it now appeared that he had put on mourning for her 
principally as an eirample to Blase. He even went fartlier, 
and on All-Souls' Day kindled two Eghts on his sister's 
grave. At last, having made up his mind as to the best 
means of extinguishing every spark of hope in Blase, he 
announced his resolution, and his son had to obey; he 
betrothed hira to the pretty daughter of the church-warden 
of Seebronn, Blase had formerly shown some fancy for 
the girl, but Gottfried had had much higher views for him ; 
now he urged on the betrothal himself, and every one 
spoke of the change in him in such a way that the praise 
seemed more like blame, since it showed what the opinion 
of his neighbors had formerly been. 

There never ivas a less animated lover than Blase ; he 
did every thing which his father and mother directed, but 
nothing more. He walked over the same road that he had 
trodden with Erdmutha to visit his bride, and when he 
reached her house, he always had to remind himself who 
he was and why he was there. The people shook their 
heads at hia strange ways. Once when his bride had 
walked some distance towards home with him, and wanted 
to sit down under the apple-tree, by the guidepost, he 
cried with an expression of fear ; 

" No, no, not there, there's a spirit sitting there," and 
ran away from the spot. 

The next day, the church-warden -appeared, bringing 
back the betrothal presents, to break off the match on the 
plea that Blase was insane. 

Gottfried had never experienced a deeper mortification 
than to have his son rejected on such a charge. From 
that time he said no more than was necessary to Blase, 
who took the breaking up of his marriage prospects as a 
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matter which did not at all concern him, and remained 
always silent with a dreamy expression in his eyes. His 
brother-in-law was the only person to whom he attached 
himself i he liked better to work for him than at home, 
and when he went to the corn-market, which was now held 
in the town, he liked to go with hira as his servant to take 
charge of the horses. He still looked frcsK and young, 
only showing the strange peculiarity of not answering many 
things that were said to him, except by a quiet, sad smile. 

So three years passed. 

One day, at the beginning of haying, when Blase was 
watering his horses in the market-place of the town, 
Truda came towards him and beckoned ; he saw her com- 
ing, but did not move, nor answer her greeting. 

" God be praised that you are here," cried Truda, 
Blase saw that his horses were raising their dripping 
mouths from the water ; he whistled to them, and then, 
seeing that they would drink no more, led them back tow- 
ards the inn. Truda, too much out of breath to speak 
at once, walked by his side, and said at last; 

" Blase, wake up ; the time for sleep is over." He hard- 
ly looked at lier, as he fastened his horses at their crib. 

" Don't you hear me ? I have some good news for you, 
which nobody dreams of. For God's sake, are you really 
out of your mind?" asked Truda, with growing anxiety, 
and shrinking back as Blase looked searchingly at her. 

" What do you want of me ? what is it ? " he asked at 
last. 

" Up there on the bridge behind the mill, a girl is wait- 
ing for you, and she sent me to find you. Tell me, don't 
you care when I tell you who it is ? Tell me. It's a girl 
that brings you a message from Erdmutha." 
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Blase's face lighted up, as if the sun had suddenly risen 
upon it, and seizing Truda's arm so violently that she 
cried out, he asked : 

" Where is the girl ? Where ? " 

"Come with me." 

He followed Truda with rapid steps, and as they crossed 
the bridge, he saw a female figure, wrapped in a cloak, with 
white handkerchief over her head and bundle on her back, 
like the women of the neighborhood when on a pilgrim- 
age. The figure sat crouching under a willow-tree ; she 
raised her head, a brown eye flashed, she rose, and Blase 

" Is it not you ? Oh, holy God in Heaven, it is ! " 
A cry of joy ra.ng out over the sound of the rushing 
mill-stream. Erdmutha and Blase lay in each other's 
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BY THE ROARING 

" lln^^?^)'^ "°^ think me unmanly : I can't help crying ; 
9 V^ ll y" '^'*"'* l"iow how many thousand tears 
H ^b /I '■^^^ ^'^"^ ^^^'^ °" ""y heart. I shall get 
'iS^Saii rid of their weight now, — let me cry." 

So Blase answered Erdmutha, as she tried 
to soothe his irrepressible emotion : " I'm so glad I knew 
you directly ; you've changed very much, except your 
eyes, they're just the same. Now tell me, how is it pos- 
sible ? Is it really true that you are here ? How has it 
all come about ? Is it three years since you went away, 
or was it only yesterday ? " 

As often as Erdmutha tried to begin her sfory, it was 
broken in upon by exclamations of love and wonder ; at 
last, she forbade any interruption, and began : 

" Here on the very spot that we are sitting, my unliap- 
piness began ; here my father threatened to throw himself 
into the water If I would not go witli him ; and it's (rue 
that through all that had passed I had been his only joy, 
and as we went on, he thanked me constantly that I had not 
deserted him. Oh, Blase, believe me, and, for my sake, — 
I'll reward you for it all my life, — do not doubt that, in all 
that happened afterwards, he was as little to blame as you ; 
this was the only wrong thing he did : he pictured what 
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trouble it would bring if I went to you, and how your 
father would torment you to death — and so, for your 
sake — I hardly know now how it happened — I thought 
it would be easier for you, and my fether had no one but 
me to give him a kind word, great and small turned against 
liim if he spoke — and so I went, though it seemed to me 
as if all were not real, and I couid come back tlie next 
day; but we travelled on and on, hundreds and hundreds 
of miles away, until we stopped by the great ocean, at a 
place they called Antweip. We had to w^t there a long 
time for tlie others to come ; my father gave me an ac- 
count of every penny he spent, and made me keep my 
money always about me i he would not let me lock it 
up in a chest, and he would not take it himself; there my 
thougl ts vere always running on you ; I was so troubled 
that I could scarcely move about, and my heart grew 
hea er and heavier, and I was almost crazy i^th thinking 
why ] St I should have to bear it all, but 1 never could 
find the reason. I was frightened almost to death witli 
the ontu on of people and ships ; and if it hadn't been 
a s n Id have jumped into the water, — all the more 
gladly, if I could have taken all the money in the world 
and let it sink with me. Money is the root of all the evil 
in the world." 

Blase only shook his head doubtfully, and Erdmutha 
continued ; 

"When ray father's wife and my brothers and sisters 
carae, I had to put my money in my trunk, and one of 
them always stayed by to watch. Once, when I came in, 
I found my father in a hot quarrel with my step-mother ; 
but when they saw me, both became suddenly silent ; and, 
afterwards, when I was alone with my father, he held my 
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hand fast for as much as an hour, crying and saying 
all sorts of kind and affectionate words. I did not think 
much about it at the time, but afterwards I was made to 
see what it all meant. On the morning of the day whea 
the vessel was to sail, when we were all oa board, my — my 
mother sent me back once more into the town to get a 
bag of peas which we had left at the inn. My fatlier 
wanted to go, but she would not let him, and he, I am 
sorry to say, was not quite himself; going on board the 
ship had been a sad thing to him, and he had tried to 
drown his trouble in wine. As I left the vessel, some one 
jabbered something to me, but I could not understand 
him. I went info the town, but I couldn't find the bag, 
no one knew any thing about our having left it ; I went 
back to the vessel ^ Blase, it seemed to me I must jump 
into the water — the ship was gone, and there I was alone, 
left behind, deserted and outcast. Can you imagine how 
1 felt, Blase ? The people saw what had happened to me, 
and they raised me from tlie ground where I had feUen j 
tliere was a German who comforted me, and promised to 
help me to get back to my home ; I sat on the ground, 
not able to speak or move, while (he people dropped 
silver and copper coins into my lap. Still, money, money ! 
what did I want of it ? I wanted to die. Tliey led me 
into the town, and when I next came to myself they told 
me I had slept a long time. Truda has often told me 
stories of children sent out, into the wild wood, in the deep 
snow, by their cruel parents ; but, certainly, I was worse 
off than any of them, deserted and helpless as a little 
child who can scarcely say what its father's name is. The 
German — he was a Jew, who helped send forward emi- 
grants — tried in vain to make me go over the sea. I 
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woald not go, and I stayed as servant in his house for a 
year ; he and his wife, wlio was a Swabiac, were kind to 
me, but I lefi them and went to Cologne, where I was 
sick, and there ! took service again in a farm-house, and 
now here I ara. I thought you must have married long 
ago, Blase, and I wanted to be your servant, but I went 
first to Truda, who has had trouble, too ; her daughter is 
dead, and we comforted each other as well as we could ; 
she told me that you had taken my going away so much 
to heart that you were crazy, and then I wanted to care 

"You have cured me, and I know noiv that I should 
have died if you hadn't come — " 

" But tell me. Blase, what shall I do now ? " 

"You must go home with me." 

"No, no, that won't do." 

"Youar 
be better, 
still do it ? " 

"Yes, indeed, and I wanted to go out to service with 
Truda for the summer. Ah ! I didn't think 1 should 
come back to you; and, yet, if I must say it — " 

" Well, what would you say ? " 

" Thai Truda was right. I came home, and yet I had 
no home, so I went to Truda, and arrived just in time to 
comfort her for her daughter's death, and we could cry 
over each other's troubles. But that didn't give us any 
thing to eat ; instead of that, crying made me a good deal 
more hungry^" 

" Have you had any thing to eat to-day ? " 

" Oh yes, see ; I sfill have some bread in my bag. You 
have a thoroughly good heart : I always knew it ; but I 
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thought you would have been married long ago. The 
very evening I parted from you I heard that you were 
to be betrothed to the daughter of the church-warden of 
Seebronn." 

" Then, why did you come back ? " 

"I've said to myself a hundred times on the road: 
you'll only make yourself and him still more unhappy. 
But still I came on, and I wanted to do you some good, 
and to work for you, and for your father, too ; he meant 
well by me — ■" 

" Yes, that he did, and he put on mourning for you, and 
said that you were dead, and no one dared speak of you 

Erdmutha wept aloud on hearing this ; but Truda came 
up blam'n-^ Bl f m k" g tl 1 t f tl 1 1 '1 
h th bf d dthttlymtptn d 

t h talk d Bl m t h w 1 If m d 



y E d th p llj tl 1 t h ik 1 f an ! 
i t t 1 t y gn 3 T dn, wh t 

was your daughter s name ? " 

" Regela " (Regina), answered Truda, with a deep sigh. 
"Well, did any one in Hollmaringen know her ?" 
" No, she was never there ; my sister adopted her 
because she had no child of her own. When I look at 
Erdmutha, I feel as if Regela were still alive ; and peo- 
ple said in Lichtenhardt that they looked alike. Why 
shouldn't they ? They were cousins." 
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"So much the better," said Blase; "Erdmulha, your 
name is Regela now, and you are Truda's daughter." 

" I love her like my own child, and she has been, more 
to me than my own," said Truda, wiping her eyes, and 
Blase went on : 

"All right, I engage )nDU as day-laborers, and you must 
let my fether get used to you, Regela, Take care not to 
betray yourself in any way till the right time comes, — 
until I tell you that It will do ; we sliall find the time 
at last." 

" Yes, every thing is found when we sweep up," said 
Erdmutha, jestingly, and Truda answered, sadly smil- 
ing: 

'• That's right ; if you want to be my Regela you must 
be merry : no creature on earth was ever merrier." 

" ! think I can promise that," said Erdmutha, confi- 
dently. Blase told the two women that they must walk 
to Hollmaringen ; he did not dare take them in the wagon 
lest he should betray himselC He whispered to Erd- 
mutha ; 

"If you will dig a little under the apple-tree by the 
g^witp&*\, o^ iVit *v4t to'H^fi.* VVit fe.\6., ^tf \\ ftfid some- 
thing for yourself." 

A peculiar, roguish expression flitted over his face as 
he bade ' Regela,' aloud, not to take it ill if he was some- 
times rough and cross with her; and, as a Hollmaringen 
man passed just then, he began directly, and repeated in 
arbitrary tones, the conditions on which he engaged the 
servants, and left them. 
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THE RETURN OF THE VEILED ONE, 

tIF Blase seemed changed by a miracle to his 
brother-in-law as they drove home together, 
he seemed not less so to himself and the 
whole world with him. Was it possible, was 
it not a dream, that Erdrautha had come back f 
He trembled when he said the name to himself as if he 
had betrayed his secret, and said " Regela " in a whisper. 
The two women walked barefoot along Ihe foot-path by 
the road-side, carrying their shoes tied on to their bundles [ 
Blase pointed them out rfith his whip in the distance, and 
asked his brotljer-in-law : 

" What do you think my father will say to my having 
hired them ? " 

" He'll be glad that you've cheered up enough to have 
the courage to do something of your own accord." 

Blase cracked his whip as he drove by the two women, 
who courtesied silently to him ; he went on cracking it 
ag^n and again on every side ; it was the only sign of joy 
that he could give, and intelligible only to them ; Erdmu- 
tha understood the hidden music which sounded in the 
unmelodious noise. She went on silendy for hours with 
Truda, only occasionally complaining over the difficulty she 
had in walking. 
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" I have been half over the world," she said, "but now 
it seems as if my knees would break under me at every 

She had been through too much that day, to feel her 
usual strength. Truda was inclined to complain of Blase 
for not taking them in the wagon, but tlie arguments of 
her companion soon silenced her. 

As they approached the guidepost by llie apple-tree, 
Erdmutha ran on before Truda; dug up the earth in the 
place that Blase had indicated, and found a silver ring 
of the kind that young men give their betrothed brides. 
She put it on her finger and kissed it, and Truda was the 
first to wish her joy ; she had doubted Blase a little till 
now, but now she was convinced. Erdmutha told her, 
with pure joy how she had once sal there with Blase and 
now when sh h va fill d h fr h 
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without holding out a hand to them, or speaking a. word 
of love. 

The major's wife bade Truda and her daughter wel- 
come, and gave thera something to eat in the entrance 
haJi ; they heard Gottfried's loud voice in the sitting- 
room, as he tried to settle a quarrel between two men. 

Blase passed the two women as they were eating from 
the plates held in their laps, and said ; 

"God bless the food, Truda, 1 think your daughter is a 
bit dainty; fell her to eat, you won't have any thing more 
till evening ; when you've done, you can go with me and 
help get in the hay." 

Erdmutha ate with good appetite, and the mayor's wife 
gave her high praise afterwards, because she seemed so 
soon at home in the house, washed up the dishes and put 
them in their places before any one gave her directions. 

Blase stood in tiie wagon, and Truda and Erdmutha 
drove with him to the meadow ; he found fault witli Erd- 
mutha's slowness at her work, and said; "Your name 
ought to be 'Lahmele' (lazy-bones) not Regela." He 
played his part better than Erdmutha; indeed, it was an 

The hay was brought ia crisp and dry, and then, as two 
of the mowers had been suddenly taken sick, Erdmutha 
enjoyed a special triumph ; she mowed with Blase and 
the farm servant, keeping in line with them, and never 
felling behind. Gottfried, who, as his son-in-law had pre- 
dicted, was much pleased with Blase's new resolution and 
energy, allowed the new hand to profit by a portion of 
this satisfaction, and warned Blase not to be too hard 
with her. He laughed when his wife said she knew that 
Blase was not indifferent to Truda's daughter, just because 
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he found so much fault with her ; he knew his proud son 
helter. There was no pause or rest through the whole 
week, not even on Sunday, so hurried were they by the 
threatening weather, and even while they were eating iu 
the fields not many words were exchanged. The form-ser- 
vant said, one day : 

" The cattle have the best of it ; people look out for 
their food first, and tlien see to their own." 

"That's all as it should be," said Erdmutha; "if a 
man takes care of others firsl, he feels the benefit of it 
himself: the cows and oxen eat the hay for us, we get 
it afterwards in milk and butter and meat." 

" And the horses .' " said Blase. 

"They are our poor people ; they have to drag the 
plough and the wagon for us." 

" Your tongue doesn't need any whetstone," laughed 
the servant, and Blase gave Erdmutha a silent nod. 

On the second Sunday, Gottfried spoke to her for the 
first time : 

" I heard your voice in church to-day, my girl, above all 
the others ; there's something peculiar about it, I can't 
tell wliat" 

Erdmutha gazed at him ; was it her mother's voice 
speaking through her to her uncle ? How gladly would- 
she have laid aside all disguise, but she dared not, and 
constantly had to remind herself that this man had worn 
mourning for her as for one dead ; she had already brought 
him once to the brink of the grave by rousing his passion, 
and she dared not run the risk again. 

That evening, in the twilight, Erdmutlia went througli 
the village with Truda, who knew and talked with every 
one, and she stood by, feeling desolate and cut to the 
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heart as she heard herself called Truda's daughter. Was 
she disowning her mother ? She seemed to herself like 
a thief, and spoke but liltle, as she cast stolen glances on 
the play-grounds of her childhood. Blase had laid a 
heavy task upon her, but she trusted him, and would en- 
dure it. In her old home she stood long by Blase's sister, 
and could hardly restrain herself horn calling her cousin. 

Was not all this mummery unnecessary and cruel ? 
But Blase should see that she could obey him without 
question. The young men and girls walked singing 
through the village, and Blase's sister told them with de- 
light that it was the first time for years that he had been 
seen with them. Erdmutha sighed sadly, and again came 
the question why the heavy lot must fall on her alone. 
The village watchman rang his bell, and gave notice that 
next day the harvest would begin, and that, first of all, 
every man must cut paths through his fields so that his 
neighbor could get in his grain without injury to others. 

The village was soon asleep, for all must be early awake 
the next morning. 

" We ought not to grow fond of anybody," said Erd- 
mutha to Truda, before they went to sleep, " for we see 
how people live on, when we are away, without ever think- 
ing that we were once with them." 

"You can't say that of your Blase." 

" No, thank God ; but don't speak so loud. Good- 

Erdmutha was up before any one else in the house, and 
moved about as silently as a spirit, setting every thing in 
order, and, for tlie first lime since she had been in the 
house, Blase surprised her at the well as she was drawing 
water. She complained to him a little of the pain it gave 
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her to deny her name and former life, but he comforted 
her, saying it was the only way to win over his father, who 
had driven her for ever from his heart ; if every thing 
else were atoned for, it would be excessively difBcult to 
make him pardon her for wasting her mother's property ; 
even now he would burst into a violent passion on coming 
to a field now in the hands of strangers, which ought to 
have belonged to Erdmutha. Erdmutha just ventured to 
utter a word against this hard avarice, but Blase l^d a 
heavy hand upon her, and said that he would never remem- 
ber the careless extmvagance of her father, and she must 
cherish no ill-will against his, but rather respect and 
honor him, Erdmutha promised willingly, and only 
begged that she might make herself linown to his mother 
or sister, it lay so heavy on lier heart to be able to talk 
about herself to no one. But Blase insisted that she 
ought to rest content with his knowing who she was, and 
feel the need of no one else ; and, with the submission of 
true love, Erdmutha said that she was willing to do pen- 
ance for having left him, that she belonged to him alone, 
and would not ask for any thing again until he thought 
that the right time had come. 

The two lovers stood locked in a silent embrace, tiil the 
morning star grew pale in the heavens. 
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FARMING brings a constant succession of dif- 
ferent kinds of labor, going on in uniform 
: tiirough the whole year, till in the 
haying time, and still more at harvest, the 
work grows into a passion, a feverish excite- 
ment i every moment, every strength, and every means 
are brought into use ; tlie clattering wagon is driven at a 
gallop along the street, turns towards the field where the 
wheels roll noiselesslv, and then comes back creaking 
under its load, to hurrj out agim for the sheaves which 
are waitmg for it ready bound Even the meal-times, 
which at other reasons are scrupulously observed as a 
penod of re^t are not free from hurry in the field, how- 
ever much the workers are resolved not to yield to it 

It IS a beautiful trait of human nature, that the heart 
beats the more joyfully in the midst of labor, that a kind 
and cheerful word never falls more refreshingly on the 
soul, that a mouthful of food never tastes better than dur- 
ing such ceaseless activity, nor do people ever feel more 
inclined to cordial relations with their fellow-men, even 
though the ties must soon be broken. All the virtues and 
joys of life grow up in labor, and the ancient curse is 
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changed to a blessing ; only through labor does a human 
being become truly a man. 

Like the dew which lay fresh and cool on every bush 
and blade of grass, a feeling of refreshment rested in the 
hearts of all who went with their sickles towards the fields 
from Gottfried's house. Blase walked in front with the 
men, the women coining behind with baskets and jugs in 
their hands. For a time they went on in silence, then a 
jest of Truda's set them all laughing ; she said ; " When 
are farmers the strongest ? " No one could tell, and she 
answered ; " Before the harvest, when they can carry all 
their grain to mill on their backs." This slight impulse 
only was needed to bring out all tlie latent merriment of 
the party. Others joined tlie group after they had gone a 
short distance, and the laughs and jokes rang out over the 
broad fields ripe for the harvest. When Gottfried's laborers 
came near the field of barley which was first to be cut, 
the farm-servant began to complain of the neighbor, lame 
Claus's &ther, who had made no path for them through 
his field. 

"We'll let daylight in," said Erdmutha, plying her 
sickle among the ears, and Blase added : 

" She's right, it brings a blessing to work first for otiier 
people." 

Blase could have spoken no words of love more welcome 
to her than this application of what Erdmutha had once 
said. Only walking now a little more slowly, they laid 
open a broad path tlirough the neighbor's field to their 
own. The women cut the smaller bent stalks which the 
men left standing between them, as, with their greater 
strength, they made broad sweeps with their sickles. 
Erthnutha, who was between Blase and tlie servant-man, 
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laid down the ears so skilfully and quickly that it seemed 
as if she wielded a magic sickle ; she went in advance of 
the others, finished her work first, and, raising her sickle 
above her head, gaye a " Hurrah " which echoed fer, and 
was repeated from, the neighboring fields. Truda stood 
upright also, and said : " That's done ! as the parson s^d, 
when he forgot the Amen." All laughed, as they turned 
back, and whenever they came to the end of a row the 
reaping went on the fester, because they all moved to- 
gether ; the work went on as if they were pillaging the 
field, and the talk between the companionSj separated 
by no barrier, took a fresh start, unli! it gradually ceased 
again, and nothing was heard but the whetting of the 
sickles or an occasional sigh over aching backs. 

They laughed at Erdmutha for leaving the stubble 
standing higher than the others, but she answered : 

" If the stalks are not cut too close, the lield is half 
dressed, and bears so much the more next firoe." 

Gottfried, who was passing by unheard, listened to these 
words, and looked vexed ; did they mean to imply a reflec- 
tion on his parsimony ? 

They sat down to the morning lunch, which a maid had 
brought. Truda could not resist making a scornful re- 
mark on the badly baked bread : " There are miserable 
people who spoil God's gifts, by baking bad bread to Ue in 
the stomach Uke stones." 

They were all silent, till Erdmutha, cutting for herself a 
large bit of bread, said, half-singing ; 

" LUtle loaf, Httl: bul must he called ; 
UlUe beet musl be eaten all up." 

Gottfried looked carefully at the slits in the ears in the 
neighboring cornfield, for there is an old rule that the 
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more breaks there are in the outer husk the higher will 
be the price of corn. He gave a nod of satisfaction. 

Asforkflewover the heads of the reapers, and Erdmutha 
said, leaning back and looking up into ihe sky : 

" I should like to know what the birds think as they 
look on all the stir among us down here ; it must seem to 
them as it does to us when ive look at an ant-hill," 

Gottfried went off muttering to himself; he seldom 
came into the fields, as he was busy with his official busi- 
ness, but left the superintendence of the work to Blase, 
and the yoimg people were doubly merry when he left 
them. At noon, came the well-filled basket. They sat on 
the edge of the field, and Erdmutha lyas kept busy pour- 
ing the new cider into the tin cups, which were passed 
from hand to hand. 

They did not go back to the village through the whole 
day, and worked diligently till the dew was falling on the 
fields ; only the yellow-hammer was whistling from the 
fruit-trees, and the starlings were flying home in flocks. 
The full moon rose red behind the mountains, and, on the 
way home, Erdmutha said : 

" It's always so strange to me that we hear nothing 
when the moon comes up, she's there before us all at once 
so silently." 

There was a bright activity of mind about the maiden 
peculiarly her own, and Blase secretly congratulated him- 
self on his good fortune in having her restored to him so 
wonderfully. 

Day after day went by, and the cheerful life continued 
with the pleasant weather. In the evening, nothing was 
heard in the village but the cutfing of fodder and the 
sharpening of sickles. Erdmutha helped take care of the 
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cattle, of which double care must now be taken, and was 
equally active in the kitchen and the sitting- room. Gott- 
fried often looked at !ier with a friendly glance, and once 
he even said to her: 

" When my Blase is married, you can stay with us as 
maid-servant : you are a handy girl." 

Erdmutha made no answer. 

When the time for bringing in the harvest came, Gott- 
fried was constantly in (he field, and could always judge 
correctly, by looking at the gathered sheaves, how many 
wagons should be taken in order to lose no time. 

The girls gathered the ears into bundles for the men to 
bind ; Erdmutha had the truest eye : she never needed to 
reduce or add to her sheaves, which lay in even rows as 
if they had been exactly measured. She looked beauti- 
ful, as she raised the grain in both arms, so that the ears 
waved high above her head. Her head was always cov- 
ered ; she wore a tight-fitting red jacket, buttoned closely 
to the neck, which yielded easily to the movements of her 
graceful figure. She was not unobserved by old Gottfried, 
who, in spite of his age, easily lifted the sheaves upon the 
wagons ; it was only in raising them from the ground that 
he showed any fatigue, for after the sheaf was once raised, 
he carried it easily. But when Blase took up the bundles, 
it seemed as if they rose of their own accord before him. 

This life in the fields was worth living. It seemed as 
if the countless wagons sprang out of the ground ; the 
girls glowed with exercise, the young men cracked their 
whips ; bands were passed from hand to hand, people 
called out to each other as they drove in and out of the 
village, and praised, giving thanks to God, the abundance 
of the harvest, as they drank each otlier's health. 
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In such a season, al! trouble and care are forgotten for 
a time, and men are like brothers in their mother's lap. 

The possessor of wide lands and the day laborer who 
earns only a mean pittance from them are, for a whiie, on a 
level, for labor makes all equal ; and the food eaten on the 
ground and the draught from the common cup become a 
communion feast, sacred in and by itself. Old Gottfried 
did a kind turn to many of his workmen ; he sal with 
them, talked to them, and forgot his pride. He even 
jested with Truda about old times when they were both 
young, and Truda was often on the point of telling him 
all, hut she did not wish to forestall Blase, whom she 
often pressed in the evening to bring this dangerous game 
to an end, now while Gottfried was in a yielding mood of 
good-natured satistaction ; but Blase was much opposed 
to causing such an excitement in the midst of the harvest, 
and so she had to wait patiently. 

Blase was exactly like a person who with violent e\- 
ertion has broken open a door and then stands irresolute, 
not knowing what to do next He chose to wait quietly 
and he was helped fo do it bv his firmei s habit of wait 
ing without hurry or exc tement tor things to grow and 

There came rainy dajs when they threshed in the 
barns, with the poultry clucking about them and steaJmg 
many a kernel of gram Blase always threshed in the 
same party with Erdmutha. Then came days and nights 
of anxiety, when they heard of hail-storms in the low- 
lands, and a drizzling rain fell constantly, increasing only 
now and then to a hard shower. There was much grain 
cut which had not been brought in, and fear was felt that 
it would sprout ; and even when the sun came out again that 
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it would not drj' as easily as what was standing. Gottfried 
went about grumbling, and Blase was anxious ; Erdmutha 
tried to cheer him by jests, but he reproved her for it, and 
cut her to the heart by saying : " It seems that you don't 
know how bad it is to have every thing going to rack and 
ruin out-doors." Did Blase think she was extravagant, 
and must she always suffer for having come of a ruined 
family? She would not bear it, she would rather give up 
all once more. 

Beautiful is a summer morning after rainy days ; a 
light, warm mist rises from the thoroughly soaked ground ; 
the mountains, long hidden, rise in the blue air, the birds 
sing joyously, the sun shows anew his never-fiiiling power, 
and men breathe freely again. 

Trouble vanished, the cheerful, active labor went on 
again, and it appeared that the anxiety had been unneces- 
sary. Once when Erdmutha was helping Blase to bind 
the sheaves, apart from the others, she said : 

" I can't keep any thing back long ; 1 must tell you, that 
I'm angry with you still about what you said to me at the 
threshing." 

" I know it, but you ought not to take it ill, you must 
be a little more considerate ; you're a bit thoughtless, you 
can't help it — you are used—" 

" I'm not used to be found fault with so. I won't deny 
that I don't take enough care upon myself, I'm willing to 
grant that, but you take too much ; don't you see now 
tilings are not so bad ? I'll willingly learn of you, but 
you must learn of me too, you may be sure, you need 

"Give me another armful, this band will hold it," said 
Blase, and peace was made. As they went on working 
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silently Blise it fir^t tr cd to deny the truth of Eni 
muthas aduonition but he was too honest not to see that 
she Has r gi t and it was a pleasure to h m to acknowl 
edge It 

After the rainy days the activ ty and cheerfulness in 
the field were redoubled Even the usually stern Gott 
fried told 1 s wfe thit the) lad aei.er had so merry a 
summer, and charged her to spare nothmg at the harvest 

With the completion of the harvest the pressure of 
work did not cease New plantings had to be made in 
the just tieared helds Men and women buaied them 
sehes m vanous kinds of work some pulled the hemp 
beat out tl e seed spread and soaked it in the pond, 
while others stored the gram, got in the potatoes and tur- 
nips, and attended to the hundred kinds of less laborious 
work which belong to a large farm. Blase had most to 
do with the planting, and came home weary, for sowing is 
one of the hardest kinds of work, — to carry from one to 
two bushels of seed before one, and to move with meas- 
ured steps and in a straight line through ground so heavy 
that one can scarcely Hft his feet, and at the same time to 
cast the seed in equal handfuls — Blase was asleep soon 
after he came home, and there was no telling when the 
concealment about Erdmutha was to end. 

The leaves on the trees were beginning to turn, cloud- 
wreaths hung over the mountains, and a light autumn mist 
lay upon the fields, when, one day, Gottfried came with a 
strange gentleman to the harvesters in the lield where 
they were reaping the late oats on the Hubelberg. Erd- 
mutha was chosen, by her companions' wish, to " catch hira 
in the wisp," according to the old custom. She took a 
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handful of ears, wound them about the stranger*! 
her sickle on his shoulder, and said : 



" If you catch mc in the wisp, you'll get soinetliing for 
it," said Gottfried, with unusual affability. As Erdmutha 
laid her hand on his shoulder, a thrill ran through him ; 
did he feel something of their blood-relationship ? He 
was, at any rate, so embarrassed that he could give the 
county-commissioner — for such was the stranger — only a 
confiised statement of the way in which the land now cut 
up into small parcels might, by exchange, &c., be laid out 
so as to give large fields to the ditferent owners. 

That evening the harvest-supper was held, and Gott- 
fried told Blase that he should pay the outside hands, and 
dismiss them ; but Blase objected that the people from 
Lichtenhardt ought to be retained. 

" Have you got a fancy for the girl into_ your head ? " 
asked his father. 

" I give you my word of honor, I care notliing about 
Truda's daughter," answered Blase, and his father yielded 
readily to his wish, rejoiced to have his son's clouded 
spirits restored to such cheerful brightness. 
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3]HY did Blase still put off revealing the secret? 

He was still afraid, for he knew the iron 

hardness of his &ther, and had hoped for 

: favorable opportunity which did not 

present itself ; and, while matters were going 

ew thought arose within him 
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ter was dead ; she painted her trials and Erdmutha's in 
the most vivid colors, and would see no reason for delay. 
For some weeks the auMcty lest the secret, which had 
been long so strangely kept should come out through 
some outside channel, had been growing upon them; 
lame Claus must have halt recognized Erdmutha, for he 
often watched her, hurried after her on his crutches, and 
asked her if she knew nothing of Erdmutha ; she an- 
swered him sharply, but wept over it in secret. The un- 
fortunate know each other, only Claus had recognized Jier, 
and now she had to keep him at a distance and hide from 
him, but he did not cease to follow her till Truda begged 
him to leave her child in peace. 

The harvest supper passed off meiVily. After Gottfried 
had paid off the extra hands for their work up to that 
time, and had made a special present to Erdmutha as the 
" Wisptaker," Truda went to Blase with renewed urgency, 
but he sougiit out Erdmutha, who was slicing cabbage in 
the cellar, and asked her what she had done with her 
money. 

" I've given it to Truda, except two fiorins," she replied, 
and Blase broke out into angry fault-finding with extrava- 
gance and bad habits. Erdmutha let him storm, then she 
declared to him that she did not "care whether she were 
poor or rich, and cared for wealth only that she might do 
good to others without spending all she had ; if she could 
not do that, and if Blase did not trust her prudence, she 
would, rather leave the house that hour, and wander out 
into the wide world witliout telling any one who she was. 
Then came a fresh and thorough discussion of the value 
which each put upon money, and Blase, who had meant 
to convert Erdmutha, was obliged to confess that, with the 
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anxiety and care which constantly reigned in his fether's 
house, a man did not really possess property, hut was pos- 
sessed by it, and that a day-laborer was better off than 
a rich man who always had a gold key tied to his heart. 
Blase well understood this last turn, and only begged 
Erdrautha not to let his father see that they held different 
opinions. Erdmutha promised joyfully, and appeased him 
at last, completely, by saying ; 

" I'll just confess now that I have my money still, and 
only gave Truda two florins ; I told you just the contrary 
because you asked me so distrustfully; you must believe 
in me, unquestioned, as I do in you ; I think I've proved 
that I trust you." 

" Yes, and now all's well, and on All-Souls' Day every 
thing will come out right ; I've taken the precaution to 
tell my sister, and you sliail go to her this evening. Mat- 
ters are going on, — be prepared." 

In her father's old house, Erdmutha found herself for 
the first time recognized and at home, and Blase's sister 
gave her tlie highest praise that could come from one of 
Gottfried's family, in saying : 

" You are a greater treasure to my brother than double 
or treble your old property would be." 

Next day, Erdmutha was beating hemp at the pond 
with many other women, when Blase came up and gladly 
paid tlie usual fine which is exacted from a man who finds 
women busy at this work. A number of boys were near 
by, braiding whip-lashes, and skipping stones on the pond ; 
Blase entered into the sport as if he were still a child, 
and they were all astonished and delighted at his skill. 
Made bold by his happy secret, and with a rash desire to 
betray it, he cried : 
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" I played that many years ago wilh Erdrautha ; she 
danced on the water a long time, but at last she plumped 

No one but Erdmutha and his sister understood him ; 
the others looked at each other in astonishment, and their 
glances said : People think he's cured, but he evidently 
isn't right in his mind. 

A quiet, sunless day dawned ; the sky was pale gray, 
and the earth too, for a hoar-frost lay on grass and clod, 
and on the heads of the winter grain. Within that beech- 
en hedge outside of the village burned hundreds of liglits 
on the black crosses, no breath of wind blew, and the 
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" What's the matter with you ? What is this grave to 
you ? " asked Gottfried. Did the face of the dead rise 
from the earth ? With white lips, Gottfried asked again : 

"You are — ?" 

" Yes, I am Erdmutha, your sister's — " 

Without uttering a sound Gottfried sank down : peo])Ie 
hurried to the spot and he was borne away insensible,^ a 
corpse carried out of the church-yard. 
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Erdmutha followed, weeping ; Blase and his sister came 
to meet her, and saw with terror what had happened. 
Blase had intended to tell his father every thing that day 
in the church-yard, thinking that only in that way could 
he soften him ; the plan was for Erdmutha to work in the 
potato-field by the guidepost, and to wait until she was 
summoned, but she could not bear it ; she hurried to the 
graveyard before the time, and so brought about the 
results that we have described. 

In the midst of the lamentations over Gottfried, whom 
every one now praised, people became aware that she, 
who had passed for Truda's daughter, was Cyprian's 
Erdmutha, wlio was almost forgotten ; they would not 
believe that she had been in the village all through the 
summer, it seemed so impossible. The curious and sym- 
pathetic groups vibrated between Gottfried's house .and 
Cyprian's, to which her cousin had taken Erdmutha and 
put her into a quiet room by herself 

After an hour, during which Erdmutha experienced the 
greatest suffering of her life, her cousin came to her, say- 
ing that her father had been restored to life, but that he 
could not yet speak. Soon afterwards, came Blase with 
the news that his father had spoken, but only to say that 
he must be about to die, because his sister had appeared 
to him. Erdmutha was inconsolable because she could 
not stir out of the house, nor do any thing to cure the 
great sorrow which she had brought upon tlie family ; but 
Blase comforted her, saying : 

" We have done wrong, I especially ; it was a sin to 
hold you back so long. Don't lay any blame upon your- 
self, and nobody else shall blame you." 

His sister went back to her father's house, and the 
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